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ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  COLORADO. 

Fort  Yuma— The  Old  Barracks— The  Indian  Camp — The 
Prison — Foneral  ef  one  of  the  Guards. 

TUMA,  ABIZONA,  March  7, 1884. 

When  I  found  that  we  were  shut  up  in  this 
desolate  place,  with  the  prospect  of  being  de¬ 
tained  here  two  or  three  days,  I  was  a  little  re¬ 
bellious,  but  soon  reasoned  myself  into  a  more 
quiet  frame  of  mind.  I  have  found,  by  many 
years  of  wandering  over  the  earth,  that  the  first 
of  all  conditions  to  a  traveller  is  not  to  worry, 
but  to  take  things  as  they  come,  and  m'ake  the 
best  of  the  situation.  In  this  mood  I  spent 
yesterday  in  strolling  about,  with  some  result, 

I  hope,  other  than  utter  weariness  and  vexation 
of  spirit ;  and  having  exhausted  the  very  lim¬ 
ited  sights  of  this  frontier  settlement,  I  sit 
down  at  a  table  in  our  Pullman  car,  to  con¬ 
verse  with  friends  at  home  through  The  Evan¬ 
gelist. 

First  of  all  my  places  of  retreat,  and  of  pleas¬ 
ure  also,  is  the  Bridge.  Never  can  any  place 
be  utterly  dull  and  desolate  where  there  is  a 
river,  and  a  bridge  over  it,  from  which  one  can 
look  down  upon  the  flowing  stream.  Here  is 
the  Colorado,  born  among  the  snows  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  which — after  a  course  of 
hundreds  of  miles,  part  of  it  through  that 
Grand  Cafion,  which  exceeds  in  grandeur  all 
Cafions  that  I  have  described — here  passes 
through  a  more  level  country,  where  it  broad¬ 
ens  its  surface,  but  still  keeps  its  rapid  cur¬ 
rent,  moving  on  with  steady  flow  to  the  Gulf 
of  California.  If  I  were  to  spend  a  month  in 
Yuma,  I  think  I  should  siiend  an  hour  of  each 
day  on  the  bridge — a  post  of  observ'ation  and 
meditation  worthy  of  a  philosopher. 

If  my  reader  will  come  with  me  a  little  far¬ 
ther,  he  may  have  a  study,  not  only  in  nature, 
but  in  human  nature :  for  at  the  other  end  of 
the  bridge  is  a  group  seated  on  a  pile  of  rail¬ 
road  ties,  whose  marked  faces  invite  attention. 
They  are  idlers  like  ourselves,  who  seem  to 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  observe  and  medi¬ 
tate,  although  iierhaps  their  observations  and 
reflections  are  different  from  ours.  The  mys¬ 
tery  of  their  early  morning  visit  to  this  side  of 
the  river,  is  explained  by  the  intimation  that 
they  are  the  rough  characters  of  Yuma— the 
thieves  and  gamblers,  who  ply  their  vocation 
in  the  night,  but  And  it  more  prudent  at  the 
break  of  day  to  get  across  the  bridge  into  the 
State  of  California,  for  fear  of  being  arrested 
by  the  police.  They  eyed  us  as  we  approach¬ 
ed,  not  with  a  stare,  but  with  a  glance  which 
took  us  in  at  once,  and  which  we  returned  in  a 
way  that  showed  them  that  we  understood 
each  other  perfectly.  They  did  not  molest  us, 
though  we  confess  we  had  rather  see  their 
faces  there  than  on  a  lonely  road  across  the 
plains  or  among  the  mountains. 

Leaving  the  bridge,  we  climbed  the  hill  on 
which  stand  the  remains  of  the  “  Fort  ”  (or  ra¬ 
ther  the  Barracks,  for  the  ixisition  was  not  for¬ 
tified),  which  was  once  the  guard  of  this  South¬ 
ern  frontier.  In  the  old  days  I  used  to  read  of 
Fort  Yuma  as  a  post  to  which  soldiers  were 
sent  to  fight  Indians  and  Mexicans ;  but  which, 
while  it  was  necessary  to  “  hold  the  Fort,”  was 
for  every  other  reason  to  be  avoided.  Yuma 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  hottest  place 
on  the  continent,  the  mercury  rising  in  Sum¬ 
mer  to  12.5,  and  sometime  even  to  140,  degrees 
in  the  shade— a  heat  that  would  be  insupport¬ 
able  to  any  but  blacks  were  it  not  for  the  clear¬ 
ness  and  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  which  ren¬ 
der  it  less  oppressive  than  would  be  a  lower 
temperature  in  moister  regions.  Still  the  heat 
was  a  terror  to  soldiers,  especially  to  those  from 
the  North,  or  to  Irish  recruits,  who,  although 
they  sometimes  said  bitterly  that  “  it  was  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  business  to  be  killed,”  added  that  they 
would  rather  die  in  some  other  way.  In  short, 
Yuma  was  looked  ui)on  in  our  army  as  Aden  is 
in  the  British  army,  as  a  post  to  be  sent  to 
which  was  about  as  bad  as  to  be  banished  to 
a  penal  settlement.  The  climate  is  that  of 
India,  while  in  its  api>earance  the  place  might 
be  on  the  border  of  the  desert.  Indeed  as  I 
look  around  me,  I  am  once  more  in  Africa. 
Ob  every  side  is  a  stretch  of  .sand,  relieved 
only  by  being  drifted  here  and  there  into 
heavy  banks ;  whiie  the  adobe  houses  remind 
me  of  the  mud  hovels  of  the  wretched  fella¬ 
heen  of  Egypt.  Nor  does  the  likeness  bi 
Egypt  end  here.  As  we  looked  off  from  the  old 
”  Fort  ”  to  the  broad  plain  beiow,  I  asked  one 
who  had  been  my  comiwinion  round  the  world, 

”  Of  what  does  this  remind  you  ?  ”  and  was  an¬ 
swered  ”  Of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.”  Here  was 
the  great,  turbid,  yellow  river,  with  its  belt 
of  green  along  the  lowlands  which  are  over- 
fiowed,  backed  by  the  vast,  rolling  sandy 
plain ;  a  landscape  not  unlike  that  on  which 
one  looks  down  from  the  top  of  the  Great 
Pyramid— a  sea  of  sand,  with  only  a  line  of 
verdure  flowing  through  it.  Still  I  thought 
this  likeness  was  perhaps  a  mere  fancy  of  my 
own,  when  a  gentleman  residing  here,  to  whom 
I  made  the  remark,  answered  that  the  same 
comparison  had  been  made  before.  A  j'ear  or 
two  since  Mr.  Russell,  the  famous  war  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  London  Times,  who  was  here 
with  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  said  to  my  in¬ 
formant,  “  I  might  just  now  be  looking  out  from 
Cairo.  There  is  the  Nile !  There  are  the  .sand- 
dunes  like  those  which  border  the  desert ;  and 
there  (ixiinting  to  the  Indians]  are  the  Arabs !  ” 

Of  course  in  such  a  comiiarison  certain  great 
features  are  wanting.  Here  are  no  Pyramids 
in  the  west,  and  no  domes  and  minarets  in  the 
east ;  and  yet  the  view  is  not  so  inferior,  for 
all  round  the  horizon  is  a  chain  of  mountains 
far  grander  than  the  Mokattam  Hills  which 
form  the  background  of  Cairo,  or  those  sand¬ 
hills  behind  the  Pyramids,  which  form  the 
“earthworks,”  or  outer  wall,  of  the  mighty 
Libyan  Desert. 

But  to  leave  comparisons,  and  speak  of  pres¬ 
ent  realities.  Fort  Yuma  no  longer  exists  ex¬ 
cept  in  name.  The  old  barracks  are  here,  but 
not  a  single  soldier.  The  troops  have  been 
withdrawn  because  there  is  no  longer  the  ne¬ 
cessity  which  required  them.  There  was  a 
time  when  there  was  need  of  all  the  force  that 
the  Government  could  concentrate  to  protect 
the  settlers.  Just  across  the  line  of  Mexico 
were  the  terrible  Apaches,  watching  for  opjxir- 
tunities  to  make  raids  into  our  territory,  and 
commit  acts  of  burning  and  massacre,  and  then 
fly  over  the  border  and  escai>e  pursuit.  An 
old  settler  who  had  been  here  since  1850  told 
me  of  his  experience.  He  had  been  through 
everything  —  had  been  shot  at  again  and 
again.  Here  he  bared  his  neck,  and  showed 
a  double  scar,  where  an  arrow  had  pierced 
on  one  side,  and  came  out  at  the  other.  This 
state  of  insecurity  continued  until  quite  re¬ 
cently.  Within  two  or  three  years  emigrants 
coming  to  Arizona  or  to  Lower  California, 
moved  in  comjianies,  with  every  precaution 
against  sudden  attack.  Nor  was  the  danger 
removed  till  the  opening  of  the  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad,  which  furnished  a  better  defenc-e 
of  our  Southern  frontier  than  half  a  dozen  forts, 
since  l^y  it  trooj*  could  be  transiiorted  in  a  few 
hours  to  any  iwint  of  danger. 


Leaving  the  Fort,  we  cross  over  the  hill, 
and  come  down  into  the  river  bottom,  to  visit 
an  Indian  camp,  in  which  are  quartered  some 
of  the  Apaches.  I  cannot  say  that  they  are 
“  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind  ” :  for  in 
truth  they  have  no  clothing  to  speak  of.  Sav¬ 
age  life  is  pretty  much  the  same  the  world 
over— in  an  African  kraal  or  an  Indian  wig¬ 
wam.  Indians  may  be  brave,  but  they  are 
commonly  stolid  and  squalid.  Their  huts  are 
of  mud,  covered  with  a  roof  of  branches  and 
leaves,  under  the  shelter  of  which  they  sleep 
upon  the  ground.  The  women  are  busy  string¬ 
ing  beads  or  making  baskets,  while  their  lords 
are  engaged  in  nothing  requiring  more  energy 
than  smoking  a  pipe.  They  are  an  idle  set,  but 
at  least  they  are  harmless ;  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  mountain  are  tamed.  Doing  nothing  is 
better  than  shedding  blood. 

After  a  visit  to  the  Fort  and  the  Indian  eamp, 
there  is  nothing  in  Yuma  to  see  except  the 
Prison,  but  that  has  its  attraction.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  there  is  a  kind  of  horrible  fasci¬ 
nation  in  a  visit  to  a  prison  as  to  a  hospital,  as 
a  study  of  morbid  anatomy— the  anatomy  of 
the  soul — of  a  mental  constitution  so  depraved 
as  to  take  delight  in  deeds  of  crime.  Yuma  is 
somewhat  limited  in  this  respect.  As  Arizona 
is  only  a  Territory,  it  cannot  have  the  honor 
of  a  Stale  Prison  ;  yet  as  it  has  its  full  share  of 
crime,  it  must  have  some  place  for  punishing 
offenders,  and  so  it  is  here.  Wishing  to  obtain 
admission,  I  was  directed  to  an  old  resident  of 
the  town.  Judge  Brindley,  whom  I  found  to 
be  a  native  of  Boston,  but  who  had,  like  my¬ 
self,  been  knocked  about  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world,  and  finally,  at  the  time  of  the 
war,  came  to  this  part  of  our  country,  and 
having  married  a  Mexican,  had  since  made 
this  his  home.  He  not  only  gave  me  iiermis- 
sion  to  visit  the  prison,  but  kindly  accompa¬ 
nied  me.  As  we  walked  up  the  hill  (for  the 
Prison  as  well  as  the  Fort  enjoys  that  emi¬ 
nence),  he  told  me  a  good  deal  about  the  state 
of  the  country.  He  said  that  the  opening  of 
the  raiiroad,  while  it  had  brought  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  security  on  one  side  as  against  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  had  on  the  other  hand  brought  in  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  set  of  scoundrels,  mostly  gamblers 
and  thieves.  But  here  we  are  at  the  gates  of 
the  Prison.  The  Penitentiary,  as  it  is  to  be,  is 
not  yet  built,  but  for  the  present  use  there  is  a 
stone  building,  with  thirty  or  forty  large  cells, 
each  of  which  will  hold  half  a  dozen.  Of  the 
129  prisoners,  but  one  is  a  woman— 128  are  men. 
Outside  is  a  large  yard,  surrounded  by  a  stock¬ 
ade,  with  towers  at  either  angle,  from  which 
guards  with  loaded  rifles  keep  watch  on  every 
movement  of  the  prisoners.  Thus  secured 
from  escape,  they  are  kept  at  work  in  different 
mechanical  employments,  and  in  getting  out 
the  stone  and  building  the  wall  of  the  new 
Penitentiary. 

Like  other  prisons,  this  contains  a  varied 
assortment  of  criminals— Indians,  Mexicans, 
and  Americans— and  strange  to  say,  the  last 
are  the  worst.  “  You  must  have  had  many 
hard  exiieriences,”  I  said  to  the  old  settler, 
who  had  been  shot  through  the  neck,  “and 
narrow  escapes  from  Indians  and  Mexicans.” 
“Yes,”  he  said,  “and  from  Americans  also. 
Mexicans  are  bad,  but  Americans  can  beat 
’em — give  ’em  points.  Take  ’em  altogether — 
Indians,  Mexicans,  and  Americans — and  shake 
’em  up  in  a  bag,  and  I  think  one  is  about  as 
good  as  another.”  Others  assured  me  that  the 
most  desperate  crimes  were  committed  by  our 
own  countrymen.  “  Mexicans,”  they  .said, 
“steal  horses  and  kill,  but  in  a  hIij  iiwj ;  they 
have  not  the  nerve  to  rob  stage  coaches  and 
railroad  trains  — that  is  generally  done  by 
Americans!  ” 

This  Prison  contains  some  of  the  desper¬ 
ate  characters  whose  deeds  have  figured  in 
the  tales  of  crime  on  the  border.  The  guard 
who  took  me  about  pointed  to  a  man  of  stal¬ 
wart  frame,  who  as  a  blacksmith  had  hardly 
an  e<iual  in  the  Territory,  if  in  the  country. 
“That  mail,”  he  .said,  “can  do  anything;  he 
is  the  most  skilful  mechanic  I  ever  knew— a 
real  artist  in  iron  and  steel ;  he  makes  all  our 
tools,”  and  he  put  in  my  hand  some  of  exqui¬ 
site  workmanship.  Of  course  such  skill  was 
in  demand,  and  he  could  earn  his  eight  dollars 
a  day.  Not  content  with  that,  he  must  join  a 
gang  tA>  “  stand  up  ”  a  stage  (that  is,  to  stop  it 
on  the  road,  and  make  the  passengers  hold  up 
their  hands  while  the  robbers  “  went  through  ” 
them);  “ and  the  result  is,  he  is  now  here  for 
twenty  years;  he  ought  to  bo  for  life.”  I  ex¬ 
changed  a  few'  words  with  the  man  as  he  stood 
at  the  door  of  his  cell.  He  is  a  German  from 
Holstein,  who  had  come  to  this  country  to  bet¬ 
ter  his  fortunes,  and  might  have  had  a  life  of 
honorable  indu.stry  if  he  had  not  yielded  to 
the  temptation  to  crime,  and  thus  made  his 
life  a  wreck.  It  is  a  hard  fate ;  but  if  men  will 
commit  crimes,  they  ought  to  be  punished. 
For  a  time  there  was  a  feeling  that  here  on  the 
border  criminals  could  easily  escape.  But  of 
late  there  has  been  a  stiffening  up  of  the  au¬ 
thorities.  “A  few  months  ago,”  said  the  guard, 
“there  was  a  gang  in  the  Territory  wdiich  iiad 
committed  many  crimes,  and  openly  boasted 
that  they  would  not  be  taken,  or  if  taken, 
would  never  be  convicted.  But  thanks  to  a 
sudden  vigor,  backed  up  by  United  States 
troops,  the  rascals  were  not  only  (taught,  but 
promptly  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  ;  and 
here  theif  are  within  these  walls,  from  which,” 
he  said,  looking  round  with  confidence,  “  they 
will  not  escaiH'.” 

Generally  prisoners  ilo  not  try  to  escui>e. 
Once  inside,  they  give  it  up  as  “a  gone  ca.se,” 
and  submit  <iuietly.  But  once  in  a  w’hile  there 
are  refractory  ones,  for  whom  especial  punish¬ 
ments  have  to  be  provided.  The  “  dark  cell  ” 
is  literally  an  iron  cage,  barred  as  for  a  wild 
beast,  in  which  a  man  is  locked  up,  with  only 
bread  and  water  for  food,  till  his  madness  is 
subdued.  For  those  still  more  violent,  there 
is  a  heavy  iron  ring  in  the  stone  floor,  to  which 
the  offender  is  chained  till  the  “  devil  ”  of  fe¬ 
rocity  is  in  some  degree  driven  out  of  him. 

These  are  not  pleasant  subjects  to  contem¬ 
plate,  but  they  are  the  grim  necessities  of 
crime.  If  these  punishments  are  severe,  they 
are  not  so  cruel  as  those  of  other  countries. 
The  Judge,  who  had  been  in  China,  told  me  of  a 
visit  he  made  to  the  famous  execution-ground 
in  Canton,  and  described  a  scene  which  he  had 
witnessed  there  when  a  man  was  dragged  to 
be  beheaded.  “  Never  shall  I  forget,”  he  said, 
“the  look  of  desiMiir  on  that  man’s  face.” 
He  had  also  seen  men  starved  to  death, 
placed  in  public  places,  their  heads  bared  to 
the  blazing  sun,  with  guanls  around  them  to 
keep  any  tender-hearted  si>ectators  from  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  morsel  of  bread  or  a  drop  of  water, 
and  so  they  remained  till  death  came  to  put  an 
end  to  their  sufferings.  But  we  have  had 
enough  of  this ;  let  us  go. 

As  we  were  about  to  take  our  leave,  the  Cap¬ 
tain  in  charge  of  the  Prison  said  to  me,  “  We 
have  a  sad  duty  to  i>erform  to-day— to  bury 
one  of  our  guards  who  died  last  night.  We 
should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would 


come  up  and  read  the  service,  or  offer  a  prayer 
over  him.”  “  Most  willingly,”  I  answered,  and 
returned  at  the  appointed  hour.  Everything 
had  been  prejiared  decently  for  the  service. 
The  prisoners  had  made  a  coffin  of  the  red  wood 
of  the  country,  and  covered  it  with  black  cloth, 
with  silver  handles.  The  body  was  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  a  guard— the  gray  coat  and 
brass  buttons— and  the  limbs  were  straighten¬ 
ed  for  the  grave.  The  prisoners  were  locked 
in  their  cells,  while  the  officers,  and  a  few  from 
the  town  who  had  known  the  dead,  gathered 
silently  in  the  guard-room.  It  was  a  touching 
scene.  Here  was  a  man  with  a  New  England 
name  (John  Warner  D.wis),  born  in  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  nearly  sixty  years  ago  (he  was  fifty-nine 
years  of  age),  who  in  his  early  manhood  drift¬ 
ed  away  from  the  old  home,  and  became  a  wan¬ 
derer  in  the  Far  West.  He  had  been  a  miner. 
Possessed  of  more  than  common  physical 
strength,  and  capable  of  great  endurance,  he 
took  upon  him  the  hardships  of  a  miner’s  life. 
For  months  together  he  climbed  the  mountains, 
with  his  pick  on  his  shoulder,  and  only  a  little 
flour  and  bacon  in  his  .sack ;  yet  patient  of  toil, 
bearing  every  fatigue  and  privation,  only  to 
end  in  disappointment.  He  had  married  in 
the  country,  and  had  a  family  at  Tucson. 
At  length  he  became  attached  to  the  prison, 
and  here  as  everywhere  was  true  and  faithful. 
Some  days  ago  he  felt  the  approach  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  which  carried  him  off— typhoiil  pneumo¬ 
nia— but  would  not  give  up  till  he  was  carried 
home  to  die.  It  was  only  Saturday  he  passed 
through  the  gate  for  the  last  time.  Wednes¬ 
day  night  he  died,  and  Thursday  they  were  to 
bear  him  to  the  grave.  What  a  story  is  told  in 
the  few  words  spoken  of  him  by  his  comrades 
— that  he  was  simple  and  brave ;  that  he  never 
shrank  from  a  duty  or  betrayed  a  trust!  How 
like  a  soldier  he  stood  at  his  post— a  sentinel 
keeping  his  round  till  the  Master  “  called  re¬ 
lease  ” !  This  unaffected  tribute  recalled  the 
lines  in  the  sailor’s  song  on  “  i>oor  Tom  Bowl¬ 
ing  ” — and  more  beautiful  lines  can  hardly  be 
found  in  our  language— 

“  Faithful  below,  he  did  his  duty; 

But  now  he’s  gone  aloft.” 

When  all  were  assembled,  I  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  coffin,  and  read  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Job;  “  Man  that  is  born  of  woman 
is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble,”  and  spoke 
of  the  early  life  of  him  who  was  gone,  as  born 
and  bred  in  New  England,  among  a  Christian 
lieople,  where  he  heard  every  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell,  that 
called  them  to  the  place  of  prayer,  where  a  body 
was  never  borne  to  the  house  at>pointed  for  all 
the  living  without  words  of  solemn  tenderness. 
And  then  we  knelt  in  prayer,  committing  his 
wife  and  children  (he  left  four  or  five)  to  Him 
who  was  the  God  of  the  widow  and  the  father¬ 
less,  praying  that  He  would  pity  them  and 
raise  up  friends  for  them  in  their  loneliness 
and  desolation.  Then  they  sang 

“  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,” 
and  a  benediction  closed  what  one  said  was 
“the  first  Christian  burial  he  had  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  in  Yuma.”  * 

And  so  this  day  that  promised  to  be  one  of 
utter  dulness,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  kill 
time,  was  not  without  Its  incidents  and  its  les¬ 
son.  As  it  drew  towards  its  close,  we  gathered 
in  the  car  to  talk  over  our  experiences.  We 
had  still  the  feeling  of  loneliness  which  one 
has  on  the  desert,  the  resemblance  to  which  re¬ 
ceived  an  unexiiected  emphasis :  for  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  burst  upon  us  a  sand  storm !  It  rose  sud¬ 
denly  like  a  squall  at  sea.  The  wind  whistled 
around  our  “  house  ”  as  through  the  rigging  of 
a  ship.  It  howled  and  moaned  and  shrieked, 
as  if  it  were  the  very  spirit  of  the  tempest !  A 
driving  mist  darkened  the  air,  and  then  came 
clouds  of  sand— great  (columns,  marching  in 
battle  array,  in  force  enough  to  overwhelm  a 
caravan  on  the  de.sert.  Haj>pily  this  typhoon 
did  not  last  long.  The  (douds  of  sand  were 
followed  by  clouds  of  rain,  which,  bursting  on 
the  parched  earth,  at  once  laid  the  dust  and 
purified  the  air;  and  as  they  floated  away  to¬ 
wards  sunset,  the  stars  came  out  in  the  clear 
evening  sky. 

The  niglit  was  one  of  smdi  clearness  and 
beauty  as  reminded  me  of  the  nights  on  the 
Arabian  desert.  .\s  I  .sat  at  the  window  look¬ 
ing  out  at  the  scene,  the  moonlight  fell  upon 
the  new-made  grave;  for  the  cemetery  was 
close  by  the  railway  track.  Beneath  that 
mound  slept  a  man  who  but  one  short  week 
ago  was  keeping  his  watch  on  yonder  tower. 
What  a  lesson  of  the  shortness  and  nothing¬ 
ness  of  our  earthly  existence! 

“  Swift  to  its  closo  ebbs  out  life’s  little  day.” 
Well  will  it  be  for  us  if  our  life,  after  all  its 
clouds  and  storms,  ends  like  this  day,  in 
brightness  and  peace.  H.  M.  F. 

♦Tills  must  refer  ouly  to  I’rotestaiit  burials  :  forluYuma, 
as  In  all  the  old  towns  on  tUo  Moxleau  border,  tlioro  Is  a 
Roman  Catholic  church  and  ceincU!ry. 


AX  OLD  PULPIT. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Last  Sabbath  morning  found  me  among  the 
worshippers  in  dear  old  Market  Street  Church 
in  the  down  town  region  of  New  York.  From 
the  short,  stumpy  tower  of  the  ancient  stone 
structure  floated  a  blue  Hag  inscribed  with  the 
words  “  Presbyterian  Church  of  Sea  and 
Land.”  .\s  I  entered  tin*  doorway,  .the  old 
bell,  whose  music  was  so  familiar  to  my  ears 
thirty  years  ago,  was  sounding  out  its  “  <'ome 
and  let  us  worshii*  God  to-day.”  I  found  a 
very  respectable  audience  a.ssembled,  most  of 
them  well-dressed  laboring  men,  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  sailors’  wives  and  children.  The  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  church  has  been  freshly  painted, 
and  pre.sented  a  very  comely  and  dignified  ap- 
IH'aranee,  with  its  old-fashioned  high  galh-rics, 
ami  arched  roof,  and  broad,  hosiiitable  aisles. 
On  either  side  of  the  pulpit  are  the  marble 
tablets  to  the  memory  of  Col.  Henry  Rutgers 
and  of  Dr.  McMurray,  tin*  first  pastor  of  the 
church  from  1819  to  18:i5. 

When  I  took  my  seat  in  the  pew  oceui>ied  by 
my  own  family  for  seven  years,  and  looked  at 
the  communion-table  beside  which  my  first¬ 
born  was  baptized,  ami  at  the  sacred  pulpit 
white  with  its  cloud  of  memorie.s  and  of  mer¬ 
cies,  I  confess  that  my  eyes  grew  “  p'ary 
around  the  lashes.”  The  seats  on  each  side 
were  occupied  in  those  days  by  the  Consistory 
—the  elders  on  the  right  hand  and  the  deai^ons 
on  the  left.  On  sacramental  Sabbaths,  a  long 
table  was  spread  in  front  of  the  puRiit  and  the 
pastor  was  flanked  by  his  twelve  office-bearers, 
who  took  their  seats  beside  him,  after  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  Da  Vinci’s  famous  picture  of  the  Last 
Supi>er.  In  the  <leacon’s  jxiw,  on  ordinary 
Sabbaths,  was  the  handsome  white  head  of 
Josejih  Hoxie,  which  twenty  years  ago  was  the 
best  known  head  that  moved  over  the  pave¬ 
ments  of  New  Y'ork.  He  was  the  father  of  ik)- 
litical  song-singing,  the  teller  of  innumerable 
anecdotes,  the  model  of  courtesy  and  loving¬ 
kindness.  If  he  abounded  in  laughter  when 


out  of  church,  he  always  wept  when  he  pray¬ 
ed  or  spoke  in  the  devotional  meetings.  At 
the  elders’  end  of  the  communion-table,  for 
many  years,  was  the  tall,  stately  figure  of  Col. 
William  B.  Crosby,  a  most  princely  man  in  his 
manners  and  his  philanthropies ;  at  heart  one 
of  the  most  devout  and  godly  men  I  ever  knew. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  delight  which  the 
grand  old  father  expressed  when  he  heard  the 
first  discourse  of  his  son  Howard  from  that 
pulpit. 

Ah,  that  blessed  pulpit !  How  the  memories 
of  “  lang  syne  ”  thickened,  and  blossomed, 
and  shed  their  fragrance  around  it,  last  Sab¬ 
bath  morning !  The  first  sermon  uttered  there 
in  May,  1853,  from  the  text  “  I  press  towards 
the  mark  of  the  prize” ;  and  the  last  one,  sev¬ 
en  years  afterwards,  which  was  delivered  with 
a  “  lump  in  the  throat  ”  that  made  it  hard 
wrork  to  speak  at  all,  Betw^een  those  tw'o  dis¬ 
courses  were  packed  seven  busy,  happy  years, 
in  the  full  flush  of  youthful  enthusiasm.  Those 
lofty  galleries  w'ere  packed  on  Sabbath  even¬ 
ings  with  young  men  from  the  neighboring 
boarding-houses-  clerks,  apprentices,  students 
and  other  beginners  in  the  race  of  life.  Many 
of  them  are  now  prosperous  merchants,  with 
stately  uptown  residences  of  their  own  ;  sever¬ 
al  are  in  the  Christian  ministry;  many  have 
gone  to  the  far  West,  and  many  to  the  far 
world,  beyond  all  risings  and  settings  of  the 
sun.  What  a  joy  and  luxury  beyond  the 
sweetness  of  the  honey-comb  to  hold  up  Jesus 
before  those  swarms  of  eager  youth !  A  large 
portion  of  them  I  never  knew  by  name ;  much 
of  the  pulpit  archery  was  the  arrow  “  at  a  ven¬ 
ture  ”  among  strange  faces  and  unknown 
hearts ;  but  in  after  years  I  have  been  hearing 
often  how  the  Holy  Spirit  winged  some  very 
plain  and  unadorned  truths,  and  sent  them  to 
their  mark.  Probably  no  genuine  Gospel  dis¬ 
course  was  ever  uttered  from  any  pulpit  on 
this  round  earth,  which  has  not  produced 
some  ixisitive  influence  on  some  immortal 
souls.  At  the  other  end  of  this  whispering- 
gallery  of  Time,  we  shall  catch  the  echoes  in 
Eternity. 

About  in  the  middle  of  that  Market  Street 
ministry,  occurred  that  memorable  Revival  of 
1858.  Then  came  the  bringing  in  the  sheaves, 
when  the  footsteps  of  the  reapers  overtook  the 
feet  of  the  sowers.  During  that  season  of  over¬ 
flowing  harvest,  there  was  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  evening  services  and  noon-day 
prayer-meetings  in  Fulton  Street,  in  Burton’s 
Theatre,  in  John  Street,  and  in  divers  church¬ 
es  all  over  the  city — w’hich  was  shaken  as  by  a 
mighty  wind.  Merchants  left  their  counting- 
rooms  and  workmen  their  shops  at  mid-day 
for  prayer,  and  for  the  Master’s  work.  I  saw 
a  church  thronged  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  to 
hear  a  revival  sermon  by  the  venerable  Dr. 
Spring,  and  sailors  and  stevedores  left  the 
wharves  to  pour  into  noon-day  meetings  in  the 
“Old Slip!”  The  fragrance  of  those  heaven¬ 
ly  hours  of  Pentecost  was  still  lingering  about 
that  hallowed  pulpit,  and  I  longeil  with  an  in¬ 
satiable  longing  for  the  return  of  such  a  sea¬ 
son  of  glorious  “  power  from  on  high.”  Never 
can  the  advancing  sun  be  turned  backward  up¬ 
on  the  dial-plate  of  life ;  but  memory  led  me  to 
one  of  the  brightest,  sweetest  spots  on  that 
dial  when  I  sat  musing  and  almost  spell-bound 
before  that  beloved  pulpit.  May  it  stand,  and 
be  luminous  for  Christ,  when  these  hands  are 
turned  to  dust ! 


THAT  COXSENSIS  MATTER. 

Referring  to  our  editorial  on  Framing  the  Con¬ 
sensus,  a  friend  who  is  familiar  with  the  several 
parties  and  tendencies  interesti'rl,  writes  from  Bel¬ 
fast  as  follows : 

“There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
American  section  of  the  Consensus  Committee 
had  changed  its  mind  as  to  the  abstract  desira¬ 
bleness  of  embodying  in  some  formal  state¬ 
ment  the  substance  of  the  Reformed  Confes¬ 
sions,  although  it  is  true  that  tw’o  or  three 
members  had  experienced  such  a  change,  part¬ 
ly  from  intrinsic  reasons,  but  partly  on  the 
ground  of  policy.  The  British  section,  though 
unanimous  in  jud.ging  it  wise  for  prudential 
considerations  to  give  up  for  the  present  the 
effort  to  frame  a  Consensus,  was  also  unani¬ 
mous  in  believing  that  great  good  would  be 
done  by  a  clear  and  calm  Declaration  touching 
those  essential  truths  in  which  the  Reformed 
Confessions  agree,  and  in  which  existing  Pres¬ 
byterianism  is  agreed  also.  Yet,  on  the  whole, 
both  the  American  and  the  British  sections 
fell  in  at  last  with  the  opinion,  painfully  ad¬ 
mitted  by  some,  that  the  attempt  to  frame  the 
Consensus,  or  even  to  make  a  Declaration  such 
as  I  have  described,  would  be  inopportune  at 
the  present  moment,  and  might  bei’orae  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  Alliance  itself. 

“I  will  not  attempt  to  sketch  the  considera¬ 
tions  and  motives  which  led  finally  to  this  re¬ 
sult.  They  w’ere  various  and  antithetic,  and  in 
some  degree  mutually  contradictory.  Some, 
for  example,  were  afraid  that  any  effort  to 
formulate  belief  would  result  in  weakening 
the  hold  of  the  old  Confessions  on  the  jiopular 
mind,  and  possibly  lead  on  to  their  rejection 
in  the  interest  of  the  new  formula,  while  others 
were  afraid  that  the  new  formula  would  be  on¬ 
ly  a  strict  reproduction  of  these  old  Confes¬ 
sions,  and  would  be  used  as  a  fetter  upon  free 
thought  at  certain  points  wliere  divergence 
from  those  symbols  is  already  known  to  exist. 
Again,  some  were  influenced  by  the  conviction 
that  the  attemi>t,  if  made,  would  eventuate 
only  in  the  discovery  of  disagreement,  and  in 
final  failure  and  rupture,  while  others  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  effort  could  be  prosecuted  to  a 
successful  issue  if  all  were  agreed  in  undertak¬ 
ing  it,  acquiesced  in  the  decision  on  the  ground 
that  there  were  just  now  other  and  more  im- 
portiint  things  waiting  to  be  done  by  the  Alli¬ 
ance.  These  are  illustrations  simply  of  the 
very  diverse  and  sometimes  amusingly  anti¬ 
thetic  considerations  which  combined  to  bring 
about  the  result. 

“  For  myself,  I  firmly  believe  that  Dr.  Schaff 
and  those  who  with  him  desired  not  so  much  a 
strict,  scholastic  Consensus,  such  as  that  de- 
.scribed  by  Dr.  Hodge  in  our  Review,  but  ra¬ 
ther  a  definite  and  irenical  statement  of  those 
great  truths  essential  to  the  common  Calvin¬ 
ism,  w’hich  are  both  incoriiorated  in  the  Re¬ 
formed  Confessions  and  believed  by  the  living 
Presbyterianism  of  this  age,  were  in  the  right. 
I  see  no  good  reason  why  the  Council  of  Bel- 
fa.st  should  not  have  initiated  the  framing  of 
such  a  statement.  I  see  many  reasons,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  jaiblic 
mind  toward  Calvinism  and  toward  Presbyte¬ 
rianism,  and  in  view  of  the  existing  forms  of 
unbelief,  why  it  would  have  been  wise  and 
timely  for  the  Alliance  to  do  this  thing.  But 
the  decision,  whether  wise  or  unwi.se,  is  made : 
the  opportunity,  if  there  was  one,  is  lost;  and 
no  good  can  come  from  grieving  over  the  re¬ 
sult. 

“By  the  way,  one  of  the  singular  matters 
connected  with  the  question  of  the  Consensus 


in  the  Belfast  Council,  was  the  proiiosition  of 
Dr.  Chambers  for  the  creation  of  a  private 
committee  authorized  by  the  Council,  to  do  in 
substance  what  the  Council  itself  had  refused 
to  undertake.  The  motion  was  elaborate  and 
definite,  and  was  in  these  terms ; 

Whereas,  it  is  desirable  that  correct  information 
concerning  the  character  of  the  various  Confessions 
having  syinbolicai  authority  among  the  Reformed 
Churches,  should  be  more  widely  diffused ;  there¬ 
fore. 

Resolved,  That  - be  a  committee  to  prepare 

for  popular  use  a  volume  containing  1,  a  list  of 
these  Symliols  down  to  and  including  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession:  2,  an  outline  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  their  formation ;  3,  a  com¬ 
pendious  statement  of  the  contents  of  each ;  and 
finally,  4,  an  enumeration  of  the  matters  which  are 
treated  by  the  whole. 

Resolved,  That  the  committet'  bo  at  liberty,  on 
their  own  responsibility,  to  publish  the  results  of 
their  labors,  it  being  expressly  understood  that 
this  Council  is  to  be  in  no  wise  committed  by  their 
action. 

“  This  resolution,  we  are  informed,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Council  near  the  close  of  its  ses¬ 
sions,  and  long  after  the  matter  of  the  Con¬ 
sensus  had  been  finally  settled.  The  further 
fact  that  the  Business  Committee  unanimously 
recommended  that  no  such  action  should  be 
taken,  and  that  their  recommendation  was 
adopted  without  dissent,  deserves  also  to  be 
mentioned.  But  what,  we  are  tempted  to  ask, 
could  have  been  the  object  of  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion  V  How  could  the  Council,  after  declaring 
it  inexpedient  to  attempt  at  present  any  form¬ 
ulation  of  its  doctrinal  beliefs,  immediately 
create  a  committee  which  should  in  substance 
do  the  same  thing,  and  should  then  publish 
the  result  of  its  labors  as  a  committee  of  the 
Alliance,  yet  without  responsibility  to  the 
body  that  created  it  ?  Would  not  the  Alliance 
have  inevitably  been  embarrassed  seriously 
by  the  acts  of  any  such  committee,  notwith- 
stiinding  the  disclaimer  appended  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  ?  And  what  would  have  been  the  prob¬ 
able  constitution  and  the  probable  product  of 
a  committee  constituted  as  this  must  have 
been,  and  left  to  carry  out  its  own  purposes 
and  instincts,  with  a  quasi  endorsement  of  its 
labors  by  the  Council  that  had  commissioned 
it? 

“  Certainly  that  body  acted  wisely  in  setting 
this  remarkable  proposition  aside.  The  way 
is  now  oiien  for  any  scholar  anywhere  to  do 
just  what  this  resolution  proposes,  and  the 
sooner  that  work  is  undertaken,  the  .sooner  we 
shall  know,  first,  whether  there  is  in  fact  any 
Consensus  of  faith,  and  secondly,  just  what 
that  Consensus  contains.  A  dozen  books  on 
this  subject  would  be  useful,  and  just  now 
would  be  read  with  extreme  interest.” 


A  HYMX. 

By  M.  Woolsey  Stryker. 

“  God  created  man  to  be  Immortal,  and  made  him  to  be 
an  Imago  ol  His  own  eternity.” — The  Book  of  Wisdom  11.23. 

1. 

Tranquilly,  slowly. 

Solemnly,  lowly. 

Bring  the  precious  earth  that  sleep  hath  kissml ; 
Soul  to  its  Maker, 

Dust  to  God’s  acre. 

Quiet  biding  resurrection  tryst. 

II. 

With  eyes  tiedimming. 

Requiems  hymning. 

Smite  we  music  from  these  broken  chords ; 

Yet  smile  in  grieving. 

Calmly  believing. 

Though  we  live  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord’s. 

III. 

The  form  is  buried. 

But  angels  serried 

Bear  up  safe  tlie  spirit  liomeward  called ; 

High  o’er  these  tlirges 
Heaven’s  anthem  surges, 

Fraistug  God  one  more  is  disenthralled. 

IV. 

Glad  transformation. 

Perfect  salvation. 

Mortal  shadows  merged  in  glowing  day ; 

Heart  no  more  weary. 

Answered  (“ach  (juery, 

.411  the  former  things  are  past  away. 

V. 

Lambs  He  doth  cherish 
Never  shall  perish. 

Naught  can  pluck  them  from  the  Saviour’s  hand 
Love  elllcaeious. 

Tenderly  gracious. 

Still  shall  load  them  in  that  holy  land. 

VI. 

Loosed  earth’s  last  fetter ! 

Sure  ’tis  far  better 

To  depart  and  bo  for  aye  with  Christ. 

So  come.  Lord  Jesus, 

Soon  to  release  us. 

Join  us  with  the  souls  emparadlsed  I 


PRIXCETOX  AGAIX. 

On  returning  from  a  trip  to  Philadelphia  and 
Washington,  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  tarry 
over  here  a  few  days  with  the  last  resident  son 
of  Prof.  Samuel  Miller,  D.D.,  while  on  some 
jiersonal  business  in  this  delightful  borough. 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Miller,  the  last  of  the  family 
now  remaining  at  Princeton,  has  attained  a 
singular  eminence  from  and  since  his  former 
connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His 
views  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  is  well  known,  are 
peculiar.  He  says:  “I  believe  in  One  personal 
God,  incarnate  in  Christ,  who  is  God  also,  and 
in  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  separate  hypo.stasis  or  personal¬ 
ity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit.”  It  is  for  this  philo- 
sojihic  view  of  the  divine  nature,  without  the 
tri-personality  of  God,  that  he  now  stands 
without  Presbyterian  Church  relations,  and  is 
laboring  as  an  Independent,  with  a  church  edi¬ 
fice  of  his  own  in  town,  and  two  other  congre¬ 
gations  out  of  town.  He  is  a  man  of  marked 
ability  and  intellect,  and  seems  earnestly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  work  of  saving  souls. 

The  writer  went  to  his  outpost  some  six 
miles  in  the  county,  to  his  church  lately  bought 
by  himself  of  the  Methodists,  to  attend  an 
evening  prayer-meeting.  It  was  quite  an  ad¬ 
venture,  even  for  a  veteran  from  the  West.  A 
Jersey  thunder -shower  arose,  and  “dark  as 
pitch  ”  was  the  return  across  the  wide  track  of 
railway  and  along  the  highway,  rain  pouring 
down.  But  the  horse,  a  faithful  animal,  the 
Doctor  as  driver,  brought  us  all  .safe  back,  with 
the  heR)  of  the  sharii  eyes  of  the  daughter,  who 
sat  on  the  front  seat  with  her  father,  and  help¬ 
ed  thread  the  way  in  the  darkness.  Even  the 
lamp-lighter  of  Princeton  had  to  run  ahead, 
or  leave  the  street  lamps  for  light  on  our  way. 
But  “all’s  well  that  ends  well.”  iSo  with  u.s. 
this  adventurous  ride.  The  Doctor  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  small,  neat  church,  and  has  good 
prospects  in  building  up  a  congregation.  He 
is  looking  about  for  a  name  for  his  group  of 
churches  —  evangelical  he  calls  and  claims 
them  to  be,  and  intends  to  have  elders  in 
them. 

Thus  much  for  the  only  preaching  son  now 
living  of  the  Dr.  Samuel  Miller  family.  His 
brother  Samuel,  the  preacher,  a  Presbyterian 
in  standing,  died  last  year.  So  one  generation 
passes  away  and  another  cometh  on  this  earth¬ 
ly  stage  of  human  life.  The  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Dr.  John  Miller  are  very  high  born  and 
bred  ladies ;  like  their  father,  devoted  to  well¬ 


doing  in  the  Sunday-schools  of  his  congrega¬ 
tions  and  among  the  poor  of  the  burgh.  And 
it  is  both  painful  and  pleasant  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  group  of  persons,  standing 
as  a  connecting  link  with  the  generation  gone 
before  to  glory.  Samuel  Stores  Howe. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


DR.  PARKHURST  OX  LAKE  COMO. 

(We  have  had  so  many  inquiries  in  regard  to  the 
whereabouts  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  in  Europe,  and  how 
ho  was  spending  his  vacation,  that  we  know  of  no 
better  way  to  answer  them  than  by  printing  this 
letter.  It  will  gratify  his  congregation,  who  are 
now'  mostly  in  the  country,  among  the  hills  or  on 
the  seashore,  to  learn  that  their  beloved  pastor  la 
in  one  of  the  loveliest  retreats  on  the  Continent, 
enjoying  perfect  rest,  and  drinking  in  health  with 
the  breezes  from  mountain  and  lake.  With  such 
airs  to  invigorate  him,  we  shall  hope  to  see  him  in 
his  full  strength  when  he  returns  in  the  Autumn  to 
the  great  field  of  labor  and  of  usefulness  which  ho 
has  in  this  city.J 

Bellaglo  on  Lake  Como,  July  12,  1884. 

Rev.  Dr.  Field  : 

My  dear  Brother— 1  am  sure  I  am  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  on  this  beautiful 
earth.  I  have  wanted  for  a  good  many  years 
to  be  in  Beliagio,  and  now  my  desire  is  real¬ 
ized.  And  it  seems  iiarticularly  appropriate 
that  I  should  write  you  from  here :  for  I  know 
from  your  book  of  travel  how  much  you  en¬ 
joyed  Como ;  and  besides  that,  from  my  jierch 
up  at  the  Villa  Serballoni  I  can  look  down  upon 
the  lake,  and  across  to  the  little  town  of  Ca- 
denabbia,  from  which  one  of  your  letters  was 
written,  and  can  even  this  instant  hear  the 
chiming  bells  of  Cadenabbia,  as  the  music 
floats  in  charming  indistinctness  across  the 
still  waters  of  this  dreamy  lake. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  the 
book  you  were  so  kind  as  to  give  Mrs.  Park- 
burst.  We  have  both  read  it  through,  every 
word  of  it.  Your  letters  of  travel  create  in  me 
an  appetite  for  travel.  You  say  just  the  things 
one  likes  to  know  about,  and  you  introduce 
just  enough  of  the  jiersonal  element  to  enable 
your  readers  to  feel  that  they  are  reading,  not 
a  book,  but  letters  from  a  friend.  I  think  you 
are  called  of  Providence  to  travel,  and  tell 
stay-at-home  people  what  you  have  seen,  and 
how  you  were  imjiresscd  by  it.  Now  there  is 
not  the  first  syllable  of  flattery  in  this.  It  is 
simply  a  just  recognition  of  the  unuiue  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  book,  and  of  the  service  that  you 
have  rendered  me  personally  in  writing  it. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  rare  siiot.  It  is  warm,  to 
be  sure,  but  I  am  not  uncomfortable.  The 
rush  of  travel  is  over,  and  Mrs.  Parkhurst  and 
myself  have  the  house  and  grounds  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  ourselves.  It  rains  a  little  while  al¬ 
most  every  day,  and  clear  sky  the  rest  of  the 
time.  Everything  grows— grows  as  though  it 
were  fun  to  grow.  What  a  place  this  is  to  rest ! 
Everything  except  the  vegetation  seems  to  be 
sleepy.  The  lake  and  hills  are  dreamy;  the 
clouds  float  languidly;  even  the  little  white- 
sailed  boats  creej)  across  the  lake  as  though 
they  had  nothing  to  do,  and  always  to  do  it  in. 

Strange,  is  it  not,  that  such  a  scene  as  this 
fits  so  nicely  into  the  needs  of  the  body  not 
only,  but  of  the  mind  and  heart.  There  is  a 
long  lesson  in  the  deep  correspondences  be¬ 
tween  nature  and  mind.  Have  you  read  Ar¬ 
gyll’s  “  Unity  of  Nature  ”  ?  It  is  a  great  book. 
I  wish  yoti  would  review  it.  I  have  just  read 
it.  It  has  much  in  it  that  is  in  the  vein  in 
which  I  have  just  written.  It  is  full  of  things 
that  the  reader  wonders  he  had  never  thought 
of  for  himself.  It  makes  mo  feel  the  greatness 
of  the  power  divine  that  could  make  me  so 
unlike  the  things  about  me,  and  yet  establish 
me  in  so  clo.se  relation  and  in  such  intelligent 
sympathy  with  the  things  about  mo.  It  is  a 
magnificent  argument  for  theism.  Corre¬ 
spondence  argues  adjustment,  and  adjustment 
means  mind. 

Leaving  Mrs.  Parkhurst  here,  I  have  just 
been  off  for  a  little  walking  trip  through  the 
Engadine.  Went  by  boat  and  diligence  to 
Chiavenna,  and  from  there  to  Poschlavo  (sixty 
miles)  on  foot.  This  tour  embraced  first  the 
Malaja  Pass,  which  is  really  the  western  stair¬ 
way  into  the  Engadine.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
peojile  throng  this  upper  valley  of  the  Inn. 
From  Malaja  to  iSt.  Moritz  is  a  nearly  level 
plateau  twelve  miles  in  length,  at  an  average 
altitude  of  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  only  about 
a  mile  in  breadth,  and  wailed  in  to  the  north 
and  south  by  precipitous  walls  of  mountain 
overlaid  with  snow-fields  and  glaciers.  Within 
this  stern  setting  are  wrought  four  delicate 
jewels  in  the  shape  of  lakes,  pale-green  mirrors 
of  the  rock-masses  that  overhang  them.  Close 
on  the  shore  of  the  most  westerly  of  these — 
the  Lake  of  Mils  —is  being  erected  a  hotel  mag¬ 
nificent  in  its  proportions,  elegant  in  its  struc¬ 
ture,  and  most  charming  in  all  its  environ¬ 
ments,  natural  and  artificial.  The  design  is  to 
make  it  the  finest  hotel  in  Switzerland.  It  is 
nearly  completed,  and  is  in  part  already  occu¬ 
pied.  It  will  accommodate  400  guests,  and  is 
built  at  an  estimated  cost  of  four  million 
francs.  While  walking  along  the  margin  of 
this  lake,  it  was  my  great  pleasure  to  meet 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  who  is  at  present  stop¬ 
ping  at  St.  Moritz.  He  is  evidently  greatly 
improved  in  health.  His  plan  is  to  remain 
over  here  another  Winter,  and  effect  the  com¬ 
plete  restoration  of  his  health.  Then  he  will 
be  ready  to  take  up  again  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  which  he  so  reluctantiy 
laid  down.  No  matter  how  many  laborers 
there  may  be  in  the  field,  there  will  always  be 
large  room  for  so  great  a  heart  and  so  tlevoted 
a  Christian  pastor  as  our  d(*ar  Dr.  Booth. 

I  spent  one  night  at  Pontresina,  which  im¬ 
presses  me  far  more  pleasantly  than  St.  Mor¬ 
itz,  and  the  next  day  made  the  Bernina  Pass, 
Next  to  the  Stelvio— which  I  hofte  to  make 
next  w'cek,  and  your  description  of  which  I 
enjoyed  so  much— this  is  the  highest  of  the 
Swiss  Pas.ses,  76.58  feet.  It  is  a  solemn  and  so¬ 
bering  spot,  full  of  rocks,  ice,  snow,  and  lone¬ 
liness.  Three  little  lakes  are  ensconced  near 
by  the  summit,  and  seem  to  be  trying  to  show 
that  severity  can  never  be  so  severe  as  not  to 
admit  of  gentleness  lying  close  by  its  side. 
One  of  these  lakes  is  very  black,  and  flows  at 
last  into  the  Black  Hea ;  the  other  is  almost  as 
white,  and  flows  into  the  Adriatic.  There  is  a 
barrier  of  but  a  few  rods  between  them.  If  I 
were  preaching,  I  would  point  the  fact  with  a 
moral. 

I  trust  you  are  spending  a  pleasant  Summer 
in  Berkshire.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
blue  Italian  skies.  Most  of  it,  I  susitect,  is 
written  by  English  authors,  who  never  see  any 
blue  overhead  except  when  they  are  away  from 
home.  You  and  I  have  both  seen  in  Stock- 
bridge  and  Lenox  “  bending  blue  ”  that  has 
nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  anything  I  have 
yet  seen  in  Italy. 

With  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  I’ield, 

I  am  most  cordially  yours, 

C.  H.  Pabxhubst. 
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THE  LIBERAL  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  ITALY. 

To  an  intelligent  observer  in  Italy,  the  liber¬ 
al  movement  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
offers  somewhat  the  same  fascination  as  the 
smoldering  fires  of  Ischia  or  Vesuvius.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  an  ardent  churchman  to 
feel  this  interest ;  indeed  its  interest  to  me  is 
much  more  political  than  ecclesiastical.  One 
of  the  ablest  papers  written  here  in  late  years, 
was  prepared  by  a  prelate  for  Pius  IX.,  in  which 
he  marshalled  all  the  Scriptural  authority  pos¬ 
sible  to  support  that  Pope’s  claim  to  temporal 
power.  But  since  Italy  became  one,  there  has 
been  generated  a  public  spirit  and  love  of  coun¬ 
try  which  will  not  brook  the  domination  of  the 
Papacy;  and  the  question  is,  Will  the  great 
power  and  wealth  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Italy  supiK>rt  the  Government  or 
the  Vatican  ?  There  is  some  very  earnest  tug¬ 
ging  going  on  at  present,  the  representatives 
of  each  side  holding  their  end  of  the  rope  with 
diplomatic  skill  and  dogged  determination. 
The  contest  is  not  of  a  nature  to  last  long, 
and  there  are  signs  on  which  we  may  venture 
a  reasonable  prediction  of  the  result. 

To  begin  with,  the  “Old  Catholic”  move¬ 
ment  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  has  achiev¬ 
ed  results  worthy  the  gravest  consideration. 
In  September,  1883,  there  were  in  Switzerland 
108  congregations,  embracing  38,500  i)ersons; 
in  Prussia  about  16,000,  and  the  same  number 
in  Baden ;  in  Bavaria  there  were  between  five 
and  six  thousand  ;  in  the  cities  of  Breslav^  and 
Cologne  there  were  more  than  three  thousand ; 
in  Munich  between  two  and  three  thousand ; 
and  in  Dortmund,  Heidelberg,  Carlsruhe,  Con¬ 
stance,  Mannheim,  and  Messkirch,  more  than 
a  thousand  each. 

The  members  of  these  congregations  are 
found  among  all  classes.  At  Bonn  there  is  an 
Old  Catholic  school  of  theology.  At  Berne  the 
“Old  Catholics  ”  have  been  given  possession  of 
the  Cathedral.* 

In  Holland,  commonly  supi)o.sed  to  be  exclu¬ 
sively  Protestant,  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
population  are  Catholics,  of  whom  about  6,(XK) 
are  “  Old  Catholics.” 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
Vatican  is  blind  or  torpid.  Every  means  is 
used  to  crush  this  opposition.  Dr.  Tanger- 
man,  the  Old  Catholic  pastor  at  Cologne, 
was  formerly  cur4  at  Hukel,  near  Bonn.  He 
would  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  Papal 
Infallibility,  and  the  whole  village  was  with 
him  in  heart.  The  Prussian  Government 
comi>elled  him  to  vacate  the  benefice,  and  im¬ 
mediately  many  other  priests  who  were  waver¬ 
ing  became  firm  again  in  their  allegiance  to 
the  Pope.  When  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden 
died,  the  Government  ordered  mass  to  be  said 
in  all  churches.  The  Roman  Catholic  Arch¬ 
bishop  disputed  the  order  on  the  ground  that 
the  Grand  Duke  was  a  Protestant.  But  the 
priests  obeyed  the  Government,  and  were 
thereupon  ordered  by  the  Archbishop  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Freiburg  to  suffer 
their  penances,  and  as  the  Government  left 
them  to  their  fate,  they  all  obeyed  and  accept¬ 
ed  their  punishment.  An  “  Old  Catholic  ”  was 
promised  a  rich  bride  if  he  would  recant.  At 
Oberwasel-on-the-Rhine  fifty  men  declared 
against  the  Vatican,  but  their  female  relations 
under  the  guidance  of  the  priests  soon  brought 
them  to  terms,  and  they  returned  to  the  ranks 
of  the  faithful.  In  lackingen  an  “  Old  Catho¬ 
lic  ”  was  nominated  for  burger-meister,  but  the 
Dltramontanes  made  a  coalition  with  the  in¬ 
fidel  party,  and  elected  an  avowed  infidel. 
These  facts  show  how  religious  differences  are 
carried  into  social  and  political  questions.  In 
Austria  it  is  the  same.  In  Vienna  all  who  de¬ 
sire  to  join  the  “  Old  Catholics  ”  are  summon¬ 
ed  before  a  magistrate  and  questioned,  bullied, 
or  dissuaded  if  possible  from  their  intended 
step. 

But  all  these  are  mere  outside  skirmishes: 
the  great  battle-ground  is  in  Italy.  Here  the 
opponents  of  the  Vatican  have  felt  the  need  of 
a  competent  General.  When  several  years  since 
the  Count  Henry  di  Campello,  who  was  a  Canon 
of  St.  Peter’s,  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the 
Pope,  and  giving  up  his  handsome  living  em¬ 
braced  poverty  and  calumny  for  the  sake  of 
his  conscience  and  his  love  of  country,  many 
persons  believed  that  a  competent  leader  had 
been  found.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  He  is 
an  honest,  conscientious,  enthusiastic  gentle¬ 
man,  but  he  has  not  hud  the  training  and  the 
ecclesiastical  standing  necessary  to  a  leader. 
He  has  done  good  work  here  in  Rome,  but  in  a 
comparatively  small  and  personal  way. 

But  there  is  a  man  who  was  long  in  the 
Vatican,  but  who  had  grave  debates  in  his 
own  mind  on  the  subject,  who,  should  he  join 
the  “Old  Catholics,”  would  indeed  bring  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  affairs,  the  tempera¬ 
ment,  power,  and  reputation,  nece.ssary  to  a 
competent  leader  of  their  cause.  His  name 
was  Giambattista  Savarese.  He  is  a  man 
about  fifty  years  old,  of  medium  height,  with 
a  refined  face  full  of  dignity  and  thought.  His 
eyes  are  large  and  dark,  his  voice  low  and 
clear,  and  his  manner  calm  and  self-possessed. 
When  a  very  young  man  he  took  churchly  or¬ 
ders,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  good  mother, 
who  lived  on  her  family  estate  near  Naples. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  called  to 
Rome  as  a  “  Cameriere  di  Onore  ”  of  Pius  IX. 
This  caused  his  mother  great  sorrow,  as  she 
feared  that  he  would  now  no  longer  pursue  his 
religious  offices,  but  be  used  in  temporal  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  Papal  court.  Her  forebodings  prov¬ 
ed  true,  for  soon  after  he  was  made  to  study- 
law  and  submit  to  the  regular  examination, 
which  he  passed  with  such  credit  that  he  was 
appointed  prelate  of  the  Court  of  Justice  at  the 
Vatican,  and  took  his  oath  fn  June,  1858.  In 
the  same  year  in  the  University  of  Rome  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  both  civil 
and  canonical.  He  was  employed  in  the  home 
ministry,  where  he  was  given  the  difficult  task 
of  drafting  a  building  law  for  Rome,  as  a  prop¬ 
er  law  of  this  sort  was  greatly  needed.  He  was 
employed  by  Cardinal  Marini  in  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  legal  questions,  and  eventually  was  made 
judge  of  the  congregation  of  prelates.  Pius  IX. 
esteemed  him  highly,  and  freiiuently  consult¬ 
ed  him  about  delicate  questions  laid  before  the 
Vatican.  The  Pont  iff  delegated  him  to  write  a 
treatise,  bringing  theological  supiK)rt  to  the 
theory  of  temiwral  iwwer.  He  charged  Sava¬ 
rese  with  the  revision  of  the  famous  dialogues 
of  the  Jesuit  Passaglia,  in  which  the  i)resent 
minister  of  public  instruction.  Prof.  Baccelli, 
took  imrt  as  well  as  the  learned  professor, 
Joseph  Cugnoni,  Savarese  was  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  commission  charged  with  the  politi¬ 
cal  reforms  of  the  Papal  States.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  assembly  instituted  by  Pius 
IX.  against  modern  errors  (the  Syllabus),  and 

♦As  this  act  Is  widely  misunderstood,  I  wiil  ex¬ 
plain  in  a  word  how  they  got  possession  of  it.  The 
church  was  built  by  the  Catholic  parish  of  Berne, 
and  iike  the  Protestant  parishes  accepted  State  en¬ 
dowment.  According  to  the  Swi.ss  Ckinstitution, 
such  parishes  elect  their  cure  every  six  years.  The 
majority  would  not  embrace  the  new  Catholic  faith 
including  Infallibility,  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
etc.,  and  asked  their  curt^  whether  he  accepted 
these  new  dogmas.  He  answered  that  he  did,  and 
the  majority  then  elected  Dr.  Herzog  for  their 
cur^.  They  offered  the  old  cure  and  the  minority 
the  use  of  the  church,  which  offer  was  refu.se<l. 


had  as  companions  the  most  illustrious  men 
of  the  clergy.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Cardinals  :^isach,  Andrea,  Marini,  and  San- 
tucci.  The  last  of  his  great  friends,  the  good 
Canon  of  St.  Peter’s,  Andisio,  was  never  tired 
of  praising  him,  Savarese  was  next  made  a 
member  of  the  learned  societies  of  the  “  Tiber i- 
an  Academy  ”  and  of  the  “Arcadia.”  His  best 
known  works,  besides  several  translations  of 
German  philosophical  works,  are  “  The  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Critical  History  of  the  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  Holy  Fathers,”  “  The  Church  De¬ 
mocracy,”  and  several  other  standard  works 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  These  studies 
modified  the  opinions  of  the  gifted  prelate, 
and  his  associates  began  to  suspect  him  of 
liberal  views,  which  indeed  took  shape  in  a 
powerful  plea  made  to  Pius  IX.,  not  to  con¬ 
found  the  temporal  with  the  spiritual  power. 
Savarese  grew  more  and  more  discontented 
with  the  Jesuitical  tendencies  of  the  Vatican, 
until  at  last  came  his  open  disaffection.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  he  was  a  disappointed  man, 
for  letters  written  so  late  as  a  month  before  he 
took  his  final  step,  held  out  to  him  hopes  of  a 
speedy  promotion.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
by  this  time  he  would  have  been  an  Archbish¬ 
op,  with  a  handsome  living  in  Rome.  But  for 
the  sake  of  conscience  and  love  of  country,  he 
renounced  the  Vatican,  and  on  the  9th  of  De¬ 
cember  last  took  communion  in  the  American 
Episcopal  Church. 

A  few  days  before  Dr.  Nevin  (the  rector  of 
the  church)  was  to  start  on  a  trip  to  Egypt, 
Monsignor  Savarese  called  upon  him,  and  after 
a  conference  lasting  two  hours,  he  despatched 
a  letter  to  the  Vatican  resigning  his  position. 
This  letter  has  been  telegraphed  to  America, 
and  I  will  not  rei)eat  its  stirring  sentences. 
Dr.  Nevin  did  not  go  to  Egypt.  His  father’s 
illness  called  him  suddenly  to  the  United 
States.  When  he  returns  to  Rome,  Monsignor 
Savarese  will  deliver  in  the  “  Sala  Dante  ”  (a 
hall  seating  about  four  hundred  persons)  three 
lectures  on  the  resources  and  income  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church — how  they  are  obtain¬ 
ed  and  how  they  are  spent.  He  will  show  that 
this  income  has  been  i)erverted  from  its  origi¬ 
nal  method  of  control,  and  that  legally  and  just¬ 
ly  it  should  be  again  controlled  by  the  i)eople, 
as  was  the  case  until  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  Pope  Gelasius  first  assumed  the  right 
of  appointing  priests,  and  not  until  8(Xl  did  the 
monastic  order  begin  to  have  its  strong  influ¬ 
ence.  These  historical  facts  will  all  be  clearly 
stated,  and  as  the  lecturer  will  have  among 
his  hearers  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  the  seed  thus  sown  will  probably  begin  to 
blossom  when  Senator  Tancredi  Canonied  i>ro- 
poses  a  law  to  restore  to  the  iKJople  their  an¬ 
cient  rights  and  privileges !  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  for  denying  this  act  of  Justice  to  the  people 
in  the  fact  that  it  comes  so  late. 

If  this  law  should  be  approved  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Legislature,  carrying  with  it  the  control 
by  the  people  of  the  election  of  their  priests, 
and  practically  of  their  bishoi)S,  it  does  not 
take  a  vivid  imagination  to  compass  its  effects 
upon  the  Vatican.  The  reorganized  Church 
will  again  become  the  “  Old  Catholic  Church,” 
rid  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Jesuits  and  their 
blind  policy,  and  the  real  Church  and  State 
will  be  united  in  a  bond  of  indissoluble  unity 
for  Italy  and  progress.  The  Vatican  and  its 
ruler  will  probably  continue  to  exist  for  the 
edification  and  the  wilfulness  of  the  Jesuits, 
but  it  will  be  regarded  by  the  world  with  the 
interest  that  pertains  to  the  mummies  of  Egypt. 

Savarese’s  religious  views,  and  those  of  the 
Old  Catholics  generally,  are  briefiy  these 
they  reject  the  dogmas  of  the  creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.  upon  the  following  subjects :  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  seven  sacraments,  the  Tridentine  doc¬ 
trine  of  original  sin  and  justification,  the  pro¬ 
pitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  transubstan  tui¬ 
tion,  reception  of  Christ  in  one  kind  in  the 
Holy  Communion,  purgatory,  invocation  of 
saints,  veneration  of  relics,  worship  of  images, 
indulgences,  and  the  Roman  supremacy.  They 
reject  also  the  dogmas  of  the  immaculate  con¬ 
ception  of  Mary  and  the  infallibility  and  uni¬ 
versal  bishopric  of  the  Pope.  Savarese  stands 
upon  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  would  permit  each 
country  to  have  such  services  as  it  finds  best 
suited  to  its  needs.  But  all  must  subscribe  to 
that  Creed.  Priestly  celibacy,  popular  confes¬ 
sion,  feast  days  and  fast  days,  he  does  not  re¬ 
gard  as  essential,  and  in  these  and  kindred 
Church  rules  would  allow  freedom  of  opinion 
and  custom. 

But  all  great  movements,  however,  take  time 
and  need  money.  This  one  less  of  either  than 
any  that  I  can  now  recall.  Two  years  will  be 
time  enough,  and  five  thousand  dollars  a  year 
money  enough,  to  get  the  movement  in  a  sub¬ 
stantial  form.  In  the  meantime  Savarese  must 
be  supported,  as  he  has,  of  course,  given  up  his 
living,  and  his  estate  w'as  confiscated  by  the 
Italian  Government  when  it  came  into  iK)wer. 
His  personal  sacrifice  has  been  very  great,  and 
his  present  bare,  cheerless  little  rooms,  with¬ 
out  carpets,  and  so  cold  that  he  wears  his  over¬ 
coat  and  a  cap  in-doors,  must  seem  the  more 
cheerless  to  him  as  it  is  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  has  experienced  anything  but  luxury. 
He  never  shows  any  evidence  of  his  discomfort, 
but  toils  all  day  enthusiastically  at  his  great 
work.  Still,  he  must  have  food  and  fuel,  and 
money  with  which  to  hire  halls  in  which  to 
siieak.  His  only  source  of  income  is  by  contri¬ 
bution.  little  money  has  Ikhui  given  here, 
but  very  little,  as  the  few  who  are  not  entirely 
absorbed  by  sightseeing  have  but  little  money 
to  spare  from  their  own  needs.  Therefore  the 
cause  really  is  forced  to  look  for  its  temporary 
support  to  England  and  the  United  States,  and 
as  England  has  contributed  handsomely  to¬ 
wards  a  purse  given  to  Bishop  Herzog  of  the 
“Old  Catholic  Church”  of  Switzerland,  the 
friends  of  this  Italian  liberal  movement  look 
chiefiy  to  America  for  supiwrt  in  this  crisis. 


FROM  CHICAGO. 

The  Hebrew  Children. 

I  spent  a  pleasant  afternoon  this  week  at 
Morgan  Park,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  fifteen  miles  from  the 
City  on  the  Rock  Island  road.  Here  Prof. 
Hariier,  aided  by  our  Prof.  Curtis,  and  other 
able  teachers,  has  now  in  successful  operation 
“a  Summer  School  for  Hebrew.”  There  arc 
seventy  of  the  Hebrew  children  in  attendance, 
representing  I  know  not  how  many  States. 
Many  of  them,  I  believe  nearly  all  of  them, 
are  ministers.  Two  or  three  are  ladies.  Prof. 
Harper  is  a  remarkable  man.  The  youngest 
of  our  professors  of  Hebrew,  it  is  hardly  dis¬ 
praise  of  the  others  to  say  that  he  is  the  most 
eminent  Hebrew  scholar  in  the  country,  if  not 
in  the  world,  to-day.  He  is  but  twenty-eight 
years  of  age.  He  was  born  in  New  Concord, 
Ohio,  so  that  our  brother.  Dr.  Smyth,  can 
claim  him  as  “an  Ohio  man.”  His  i>arents 
were  United  Presbj-terians,  and  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  at  the  surprisingly  early  age  of  thirtem  at 
Muskingum  College,  located  in  his  native  town, 
and  under  the  control  of  the  religious  body  to 
which  his  parents  belonged.  His  Commence¬ 
ment  oration  was  delivered  in  Hebrew,  that 
language  being  one  of  the  studies  in  the  col¬ 
lege  course.  In  1873  he  entered  the  post-grad¬ 
uate  school  of  Yale  College,  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  for 
studies  in  philology.  In  1877  he  became  prin- 
ciiNil  of  the  Preparatory  Deiiartment  of  Deni¬ 
son  University  (Baptist)  at  Granville,  Ohio, 


where  he  was  converted  and  united  with  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  from  which  post  he  was 
called  in  1879,  to  his  present  position  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hebrew  and  cognate  languages  at 
Morgan  Park.  Early  in  the  year  1881  he  began 
his  Hebrew  Correspondence  school,  mailing 
forty  lessons  to  as  many  pupils.  This  school 
is  made  up  of  pupils  now  numbering  over  six 
hundred,  who  receive  their  instruction  in  the 
language  by  letter,  and  altogether  more  than 
one  thousand  have  taken  lessons  in  this  course, 
the  most  of  them  ministers,  yet  a  considerable 
number  of  laymen  and  some  ladies.  Besides 
this  Correspondence  School,  and  the  Summer- 
school  at  Morgan  Park,  Prof.  Harper  has  two 
other  Summer  schools,  one  at  Chautauipia, 
and  the  other  at  Worcester,  Mass.  And  be¬ 
sides  Hebrew,  he  teaches  in  these  schools 
Chaldee,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Ethiopic,  the  cog¬ 
nate  Semitic  languages,  and  he  has  also  organ¬ 
ized  an  English  department  for  Old  Testament 
study.  Prof.  Harper  is  the  author  of  four  He¬ 
brew  text  books,  the  editor  of  a  valuable 
monthly  magazine,  the  Old  Testament  Student, 
and  also  the  editor  in  association  with  the  em¬ 
inent  Hebraists,  Hermann  Strack  of  Berlin, 
and  Paul  Hauft  of  Baltimore,?  of  another 
monthly  journal.  The  Hebraica,  in  the  interest 
of  Hebrew  study.  Besides  he  has  organized 
the  American  Publication  Society  of  Hebrew, 
located  at  Morgan  Park,  the  largest  institu¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  These  facts 
give  the  outline  of  a  career  remarkable  for  re¬ 
sults  already  accomplished,  and  remarkable 
for  its  promise  for  the  future.  Clement. 

.luly  19,  1884. 


WOMAN’S  EVANGELIZATION  IN  BULGARIA. 

By  Rev.  W.  H.  Belden. 

Three  years  ago  in  Samokor,  Bulgaria,  hard 
upon  the  bonlers  of  that  “Macedonia”  from 
which  Paul  saw'  a  vision  of  a  man  seeking  the 
blessed  Gospel,  there  used  to  come  over  to  our 
house  from  the  missionary  school  for  girls,  a 
fair  young  Bulgarian,  whose  delicate  face  seem¬ 
ed  to  bear  the  undeniable  assurance  that  nei¬ 
ther  school  nor  earth  could  long  delay  her  from 
the  better  w'orld.  To-day  there  lie  upon  my 
study  table  here  two  letters,  one  from  her  in 
the  flush  of  health  and  that  radiant  joy  w'hich 
only  they  who  occupy  themselves  about  our 
Father’s  business  can  know’,  and  the  other, 
giving  more  account  of  her  and  her  usefulness, 
is  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Bible-work  de¬ 
partment  of  the  American  Board’s  “European- 
Turkey  ”  Mission. 

This  Bible  work  is  an  enterprise  among  the 
women  of  the  Bulgarian  nation  (scattered  over 
“  the  three  Bulgarias,”  Macedonia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Eastern  Roumelia).  It  has  been  detached 
from  the  ordinary  i-ares  of  the  other  mis.siona- 
ries,  and  thrown  responsibly  upon  a  single 
manager,  both  because  of  the  iiniiortance  and 
magnitude  of  the  work,  and  because  also  of  a 
providential  fitness  in  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
intrusted.  Miss  Ellen  M,  Stone,  lately  one  of 
the  two  ladies  in  charge  of  the  Girls’  School  at 
Samokor.  Tireless,  enthusiastic,  winning,  she 
saw  this  need  and  threw’  herself  into  it,  to  the 
rejoicing  of  all  but  those  w’ho  could  ill  bear  her 
removal  from  another  most  imiiortaut  work. 
But  the  Samokor  school  will  never  languish 
under  Miss  Maltbie;  and  surely  the  women 
of  Bulgaria  are  a  very  Macedonian  vision  of 
w’ant ! 

The  “Macedonian  cry”  was  not  indeed  in 
Paul’s  time  a  cry  from  the  Macedonians,  save 
in  a  vision  only ;  and  it  is  not  otherwise  now. 
It  is  God’s  cry  for  the  Macedonians,  and  it  is 
heard  afar  off  here  in  America ;  but  the  Mace¬ 
donians  themselves  understand  it  but  ill.  The 
nation,  Macedonian  by  territory,  Bulgarian  by- 
race  and  speech,  are  athirst  for  education  pbut 
the  nation  are  the  men,  for  the  women  are  de¬ 
spised  and  despise  them.selves.  “We  are  cat¬ 
tle,”  they  say,  and  their  husbands  and  bro¬ 
thers  laugh  at  the  eager  missionary  women, 
and  say  “  Can  cattle  learn  ?  ”  Last  August 
one  of  the  experienced  Bulgarian  w-omen,  a 
graduate  of  the  Samokor  School,  went  to  a 
[  certain  village  to  labor  in  w’hat  they  lovingly 
term  “  rabbotata  Bozhiya  ”  —  “  the  w-ork  of 
God.”  The  citizens  entreated  her  to  lend  them 
her  skill  as  a  teacher  of  their  children.  “  I 
wish  to  be  a  teacher,”  she  answered  them 
plea.santly,  “but  a  teacher  of  women,  not  of 
children.”  And  they  laughed  her  to  scorn,  for 
there  had  never  been  but  one  w-oman  in  their 
village  who  knew  how  to  read ! 

Nor  w’as  their  notion  w’holly  unreasonable. 
The  sight  of  a  Bulgarian  mother  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  her  ordinary  life  duties,  is  not  assur¬ 
ing  to  one  who  would  insist  that  she  “give  at¬ 
tention  to  reading”  as  a  chief  means  to  ac- 
(luaintance  with  God  and  His  Gospel.  Much 
as  Mrs.  YVillard  has  pictured  the  Alaskans, 
live  these  Bulgarian  village  women  ;  burdened 
not  with  house  labors  much,  but  very  heavily- 
burdened  in  the  field,  struggling  with  such 
farm  w’ork  as  a  long  impoverished  country,  of¬ 
ten  war-sw’ept,  unfurnished  w’ith  convenient 
implements,  makes  doubly  hard  ;  tugged  at  by 
the  skirt  by  a  growing  child,  carrying  also  in  a 
well-guarded  pocket  at  the  back,  like  the  jiap- 
poose,  the  little  infant — w’hat  wonder  that  such 
a  w’oman  looks  askance  at  the  missionary  w-ith 
the  Macedonian  cry  in  her  ears,  and  answ-ers 
“Can  cattle  learn  ? ” 

But,  dear  souls,  they  are  indeed  not  cattle, 
and  it  netsls  only  the  loving  voice  of  converted 
sisters,  native  or  foreign,  to  make  them  know- 
better  things.  The  Bible  w-ork  of  the  Bulgari¬ 
an  Mi-ssion  aims  to  reach  these  sisters  of  ours, 
and  lift  them  up  to  their  ow-n  right ;  and  .so 
successfully  has  it  already  advanced  by  the 
grace  of  God,  that  in  certain  villages  in  East¬ 
ern  Roumelia,  every  woman  who  is  known  as 
an  evangelical  Christian  can  read  her  “  Biblia,” 
and  some  can  write  a  letter.  The  w-orkers  who 
bring  this  about,  during  the  past  year  fourteen 
in  number,  are  largely  the  graduates  of  the 
mission  school  at  Samokor,  overlooked  now¬ 
and  frequently  visited  after  the  apostolic  ex- 
am(»le  (.Acts  xv.  36)  by  Miss  Stone.  In  these 
missionary  tours  she  has  associated  with  her¬ 
self  the  Bulgarian  maiden  mentioned  at  the 
outset  of  this  letter.  This  esteemed  helper 
has  graduated  from  the  Samokor  School,  hav¬ 
ing  recovered  her  health,  and  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  her  father,  the  first  Bulgarian 
preacher  under  the  Methodist  Board’s  Mission 
(which  labors  north  of  the  Balkans),  she  has 
devoted  her  life  to  a  most  useful  service,  as  al¬ 
ready  developing,  among  her  native  sisters. 
Going  as  opportunity  is  given  into  their  homes, 
she  reads  and  exi>ounds  God’s  Word  for  hours 
at  a  time,  if  it  may  be,  and  has  had  many  a 
gratifying  proof  of  the  Divine  favor  in  houses 
freely  thrown  open,  and  inquiries  made  ear¬ 
nestly  for  these  inestimable  blessings  of  know-l¬ 
edge  and  salvation. 

A  most  gratifying  feature  of  this  w-ork  is  the 
development  of  a  self-supporting  zeal  for  the 
continuance  and  spread  of  it.  In  one  town, 
high  up  among  the  most  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  Macedonian  mountains,  where  a  principal 
church  of  the  Mission  is  established,  the  con¬ 
verted  people  have  sent  teachers  and  sisters 
out  into  the  surrounding  region  on  the  errand 
of  grace ;  nor  is  this  by  any  means  an  isolated  j 
example.  The  disposition  to  sustain  the  local 
work  by  means  of  local  contributions,  increases 
contiaually  in  a  gratifying  degree.  There  is 
one  town  in  Roumelia— famed  for  its  roses  and  1 
their  essence— where  a  graduate  of  the  Samo- 1 
kor  School,  having  married  into  a  wealthy 


family,  gives  of  her  ieisure  in  personal  work 
among  her  untaught  sisters— a  devotion  the 
more  precious,  since  in  this  very  community 
the  schismatic  teachings  of  some  injudicious 
brethren  are  making  thorny  paths  for  the  feet 
of  the  evangelizers. 

The  school  at  Samokor,  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  perennial  fountain  from  which 
this  Bible  work  begins  and  flows,  is  to  this  date 
in  both  very  prosperous  and  very  needy  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Its  roll  of  pupils  steadily  in¬ 
creases,  and  now-  presents  the  gratifying  total 
of  eighty -seven  girls.  In  the  year  1881  a  sepa¬ 
rate  building  w-as  temporarily  hired  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  day-school,  and  forty-sev¬ 
en  pupils  have  there  received  instruction  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  These  figures  mean  a  great 
deal.  First,  they  signify  the  opening  of  many 
an  orthodox  door  which  had  hitherto  been 
closed  to  the  evangelical  instruction  of  our  ad¬ 
mirable  American  missionary  ladies,  and  thus 
the  bringing  of  girls  at  an  early  age  under  this 
influence ;  and  lastly,  it  means,  or  will  mean 
when  those  pupils  shall  have  reached  the  end 
of  their  full  course,  the  furnishing  of  the  Bul¬ 
garias  with  perhaps  so  many  more  converted, 
God-serving  young  women  in  this  Bible  work 
already  mentioned. 

The  teachers  by  vote  of  the  Mission,  have 
lately  added  one  year  to  their  course  of  study, 
giving  instruction  in  rhetoric,  geometry,  and 
natural  theology,  and  therefore  graduate  no 
pupils  this  year.  Last  year  four  girls  received 
the  diploma  of  the  School, 

These  prosperities  go  along  side  by  side  w-ith 
the  discomforts  of  a  too  crow-ded  house.  For 
w-ant  of  room  some  of  the  pupils,  and  even 
some  of  their  teachers,  have  to  sleep  by  night 
in  the  hired  room,  w-hich  is  a  school-room  by- 
day;  and  the  ladies  say  of  their  devices  to  es¬ 
cape  teaching  eighty  girls  in  one  room,  under 
seven  persons,  “  Nearly  every  room  in  both 
houses  has  been  tried  with  the  ever-increasing 
discontent  of  teachers,  and  much  to  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  pupils,  who  find  some  new-  di¬ 
version  in  every  room.”  Y"et  these  energetic 
ladies  find  much  cause  for  praise  in  this  gen¬ 
eral  condition,  ami  in  the  cessation  of  those 
governmental  persecutions,  which  a  year  or 
tw’O  ago  w-ere  so  sadly  discouraging. 


IN  EARLY  SI  MMER. 

I. 

O  to  lie  stretched  aloiiK  your  kindly  breast 
Imperial  Mother,  eyes,  lips,  forehead  prest 
.Against  your  vioiets  I  To  feel  the  blood 
Of  Wintergreeiis,  faint  Lilies  of  the  Wood, 

Unfolding  Oaks,  young  Grass  and  Meadow-sweet 
Fiow  through  my  blood,  and  in  my  brain  to  feel 
Thunder  of  pines  blow-n  down  the  starry  liusli 
(Jf  lonely  forests,  flutter  of  wings  and  song 
Of  Wood  Thrush  sweet  and  sweeter  Hermit  Tlirush  1 

II. 

See  this  grassy  brook. 

It  hurries  by  with  a  joyous  look, 

Glancing,  bubbling,  eddying  down 
Over  the  pebbles  worn  and  brown. 

Singing  over  the  large,  smooth  stones 
Which  are  the  splintered  and  polished  Itones 
Of  the  mighty  mountains  that  were  of  old 
By  earthquake  heaved  and  crumbled  and  rolled — 

Up  the  velvety,  eastern  bank 

Golden  with  many  a  tuft  and  rank 

Of  Thnspiums,  hearing  and  hearing  not,  the  flow. 

The  laughter  loud  or  low 
Of  the  water  as  I  go ; 

Hearing  the  voices  flown, 

Seeing  the  days  and  faces  that  are  gone. 

Silent  I  walk,  leaving  the  dusty  village. 

The  whirring  mill,  the  clamorous  shop,  the  tillage. 

The  Caltha  blazing  in  the  marshy  meadow 
For  the  fern,  the  scent  of  pines,  the  shadow. 

Here  let  me  pause  and  lean 
To  the  cool  shoulder  of  this  savage  rock. 

In  silence  lean  and  muse— 

The  air  is  full  of  some  delicious  thing 
That  I  can  neither  see  nor  touch,  nor  name; 

The  rosy  petals  of  the  anemones 
Move  in  the  balmy  kisses  of  the  wind, 

A  fresh,  sweet  smell  comes  from  the  earth  and  l««ives; 

It  is  a  quiet  and  enchanting  spot. 

III. 

Various  and  beautiful  beings  of  the  grove. 

The  wood  and  silent  valley— flowers  and  birds — 

That  with  a  look  of  stranget  Intelligence, 

A  spiritual  and  most  human  look. 

Your  faces  turn  to  mine; 

O  what  strength,  what  comfort 

God  lodges  In  your  eyi's,  your  wings,  lips,  breath, 

What  fellowship ! 

O  cari)et  softer 

Than  any  trodden  by  the  feet  of  kings ; 

()  floor  with  Windflowers  S|>angled  thick  and  far, 

Pied  with  Polygalas  that  seem 

Like  Tropic  birds  flashed  llirough  a  Slimmer  dream. 

Or  butterflies  with  wide  extended  wings 
Tangled  in  labyrinthine  emerald  ; 

Did  ever  the  gates  of  Dawn 
Shine  rosier  than  your  lips  ? 

Claytonias  tender-eyed, 

Looking  upward,  flashing  through  me 
As  soul  may  flash  through  soul ; 

Far-l>lazing  Golumbines  that  swing 
And  burn  all  day  like  scarlet  suns,  and  cling 
With  prying  roots  (while  ebb  and  flow  the  years 
In  splendor  of  snow  and  lilaze  of  Tanagers) 

To  the  broad  slielves  of  these  deep-creviced  rocks; 

And  ye,  welrd-vlsaged  Orchises,  by  stealth 
Piling  your  spiral,  taper  towers 
Of  eloven-lipp’d,  spurr’d,  green  ami  golden  flowers 
Unnoticed  in  these  vast  (Ir-shadows  cool ; 

Clasping  the  clean,  sweet  ground 

With  leaves  gigantic,  unctuous,  silken,  round. 

Which  Go<l,  unrolling,  with  his  outspread  haml 
Close  presses  to  the  liberal,  swarthy  land. 

Glimpses  of  One  who  fills  eternity. 

Mysterious  growths,  are  ye; 

Your  faint,  strange  beauty  iireathes  a  subtle  balm 
Along  the  still  mid-forest’s  holy  calm 
Teaching  the  sufferer  to  forget 
The  ancient  wrong,  the  present  ehains  and  fret. 

Look  round  ;  to  guard  my  leafy  Paradise, 

Dim,  giant  pines  and  snowy  cornels  rise. 

Bee-haunted  lindens  tower,  and  from  my  eyes 
8teal  half  the  glory  of  those  melting  skies 
Awful  in  their  infinities  of  blue. 

Which  yonder  fierce,  gold  Furnace  quivers  through  ; 
And  down  the  world  of  shadow  still  ami  tender 
Trembles  the  oriole’s  splendor. 

IV. 

O  heavenly  sea  of  sunshine,  odors,  sounds. 

Limitless,  rolling,  shining,  throbbing  sea  !  [sense ; 
Sweet  Hour !  de.id ;  dropp’d  from  earth,  eye,  ear  and 
Yet  to  revive,  roll,  flash  your  waves  through  me. 

Your  anthems,  glory,  vastness  roll  through  me 
In  holier  years  a  hundred  neons  hence, 

T,  Hempstead, 


oCUWORKC4ATIO!%AI.I!!iM  A  PKUTKST  AUAIAHT 
SECTARIAA’ISIM.” 

.An  old-fashioned  Congregational ist  is  widl  pleas¬ 
ed  to  read  in  The  Evanoelist  of  July  10  the  jiro- 
twt  of  the  “  Front  Porch  ”  against  the  “asHiiirqi- 
tion”of  Dr.  Barrows  and  others  as  to  “sujierior 
comity”  and  sujierior  liberality  in  ecclesiastical 
bearing  and  action  among  the  earnest  jiublic  advo¬ 
cates  and  agents  of  (’ongregationalism.  The  time 
has  been  when  such  claims  might  have  been  urged 
with  some  show  of  rc-ason  and  proof ;  when  good 
Chri.stian  souls  in  New  England  churches  hardly 
knew  that  they  were  Congregationalists  —  were 
(juite  as  often  calleil  Presbyterians  —  knew  no 
difference,  or  cared  not  for  it,  so  that  they  were  in 
Christ,  and  doing  Christ’s  work,  ready  to  strike 
hands  with  all  engaged  for  its  promotion.  But 
that  was  before  Congregationalism  set  up  for  it¬ 
self — “giving  out  [like  Himon]  that  himself  was 
some  great  one,”  and  crying  in  Western  and  South¬ 
ern  wildernesses  “  The  temple  of  the  Lord  are  we !  ” 
Con.scientious  and  intelligent  zeal  for  one’s  branch 
of  Christ’s  Church,  is  honorable  when  frank  and 
OBtspoken ;  but  not  when  it  wears  (he  cloak  of 
Catholicism  and  a  would-be  all-embracing  charity. 

So,  brother  Putnam,  some  Congregationalists  at 


the  East  are  prepareti  for  your  testimony;  "The 
fact  is,  that  Congregationalism  on  Home  Mission 
ground  is  often  the  most  straitost  sect  of  all.” 

No  Sectarian. 


ABOUT  OPEN-AIR  MEETINGS. 

By  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond. 

The  (luestion  has  been  asked  Can  the  right 
sort  of  men  be  found  to  speak  to  the  masses  in 
the  open  air  ?  This  at  first  may  appear  a  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  to  solve.  But  experience  proves 
that  men  well  adapted  to  the  work,  will  with 
proper  encouragement,  spring  up  on  every 
hand. 

In  years  gone  by  some  crazy  fanatics  have 
collected  crowds,  and  this  has  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  some  of  our  city  governments  to  i>ass 
ordinances  forbidding  promiscuous  speaking 
at  the  corners  of  the  streets  and  in  parks. 
Thus  those  whose  zeal  for  souls  would  often 
lead  them  to  gather  the  people  who  saunter 
by  thousands  in  parks  and  on  commons  on  the 
Sabbath,  cannot  do  it  without  the  trouble  of 
consulting  the  city  authorities.  More  moral 
courage  is  thus  required  to  initiate  the  work. 

But  let,  for  instance,  our  large  Presbyteries 
of  New  York  and  other  cities  follow  the  exam" 
jile  of  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  which  re¬ 
quires  their  ministers  to  take  turns  in  preach¬ 
ing  on  “  Glasgow  Green  ”  to  some  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  wander  there.  Let  them  receive 
the  protection  of  the  police,  or  rather  make 
sure  of  no  interference  from  that  quarter,  and 
preach  in  the  Central  Park,  Sabbath  after  Sab¬ 
bath  during  the  Summer  months,  and  soon 
there  would  be  no  opprobrium  resting  upon 
those  wlio  .should  go  to  the  highways  and 
hedges  to  compel  sinners  to  come  to  the  Gos¬ 
pel  feast.  Let  this  be  done,  and  a  few-  earnest 
men  go  forward  in  the  w’ork,  and  speakers 
w’ould  not  be  wanting  all  over  the  land  to  fol¬ 
low  their  example.  The  truth  of  this  has  been 
illustxated  on  a  small  scale  in  this  country  and 
Canada,  and  on  a  large  scale  in  Great  Britain. 

When  a  man  of  good  common  sense,  with 
the  love  of  Christ  in  his  soul,  speaks  to  his  fel- 
lowmen  of  Christ  and  His  finished  work,  there 
is  no  danger  of  a  failure.  I  have  seen  very 
many  men  whose  pulpit  ministrations  were 
but  ordinary,  sjieuk  in  the  open  air  “in  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  Sjiirit  and  of  power.”  And 
there  are  multitudes  of  ministers  and  laymen, 
who  if  they  were  once  in  the  work,  would  find 
no  difficulty  in  speaking  to  large  masses.  Yes, 
“the  1‘ommon  people  ”  would  hear  them  glad¬ 
ly- 

An  interesting  scene  in  Chicago  illustrates 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  Several  thousand 
jieople  assembled  at  the  head  of  Michigan  av¬ 
enue  one  Sabbath  evening  in  June,  to  hear  the 
Gospel.  The  first  meeting  closed  in  about  an 
hour  and  a  half.  But  the  pi'ople  still  lingered. 
Thus  while  some  were  talking  with  the  anxious 
in  an  adjoining  building,  others  continued  to 
speak  to  the  multitudes  of  passers-by.  The 
public  speaking  and  singing  and  prayer  con¬ 
tinued  from  about  five  P.  M.  till  full  eight  at 
night.  Of  course  a  large  number  of  speakers 
were  reipiired  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  at  first 
it  seemed  as  if  the  preaching  could  not  be  con¬ 
tinued  very  long  after  the  first  meeting  closed. 
But  soon  it  was  found  that  some  twenty  minis¬ 
ters  from  the  country  chanced  to  be  present. 
They  were  at  once  drafted.  It  was  difficult  at 
first  to  get  them  to  speak  to  the  crowd,  but 
consenting  one  by  one,  all  of  them  seemed  to 
“  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God.”  I  should  think 
some  twelve  took  part  who  had  not  the  slight¬ 
est  idea  of  .saying  a  word  when  they  came,  and 
yet  every  one  of  them  seemed  to  say  just  the 
right  thing.  Each  seemed  “  led  by  the  Si>irit 
of  God.”  Indeed,  I  believe  they  were  thus  led, 
for  much  prayer  for  an  immediate  blessing  had 
been  offered. 

No  doubt  some  souls  were  led  to  Christ  that 
day.  Some  believe  that  considering  the  many 
who  came  and  went  during  those  three  hours, 
between  five  and  eight  thou.sand  heard  the 
Word  of  Life.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  know  no  Sabbath,  and  Rumani.sts. 
No  police  were  jirescnt,  and  yet  there  was  not 
the  slightest  disturbance.  The  meeting  was 
but  poorly  advertised,  or  many  more  might 
have  been  collected.  But  it  certainly  taught 
the  lesson  that  ordinary  ministers  can  speak 
with  good  effect  in  the  open  air. 

My  experience  in  ojicn-air  meetings  in  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Canada,  also  goes  to  prove  the  statement 
that  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the  ease  of 
securing,  in  almost  any  town  or  city,  efficient 
speakers  to  arrest  the  attention  of  non-church- 
goers.  During  the  mild  days  of  Autumn  in 
1862,  sjiccial  .services  for  the  ijuickening  of 
God’s  peojile  in  the  divine  life,  and  for  the 
awakening  of  sinners,  were  held  in  that  Cana¬ 
dian  city.  At  first  their  large  churches  were 
not  well  filled.  Especially  the  class  the  most 
important  to  reach,  knew  little  and  cared  less 
about  the  meetings. 

One  night  the  jireacher  announced  that  in 
order  to  secure  the  attendance  of  some  of  the 
“outstanding  masses,”  he  would  speak  at  the 
corner  of  a  small  jiark  for  half  an  hour  before 
the  apjiointed  time  for  service  in  the  church, 
and  as  some  ten  ministers  were  uniting  in  the 
“special  .services,”  he  exjiressed  the  wish  that 
some  of  them  might  be  jiresent  to  take  part  in 
the  outdoor  meeting.  The,  next  night  the 
Jireacher,  at  the  ajijiointcd  hour,  was  at  the 
jilace  of  meeting.  But  who,  think  you,  had  he 
for  an  audience  ?  One  cabman  !  Not  a  minis¬ 
ter  that  night  was  to  be  seen  on  the  sjiot! 
After  talking  awhile  with  the  cabman,  some 
children  on  their  way  to  the  church  were  ask¬ 
ed  to  come  and  helji  sing.  Their  sweet  voici^s 
soon  caught  the  ears  of  those  jiassing  to  and 
fro.  Before  the  time  for  closing  quite  a  re- 
sjiectable  audienee  had  convened,  and  not  a 
few  for  the  first  time  were  induced  to  attend 
the  series  of  meetings  in  the  church,  ami  some 
of  them  were  among  the  anxious.  These  facts 
were  made  known,  and  the  next  night  there 
was  no  want  of  an  audience  and  of  sjieakers 
for  the  meeting  at  the  park.  Several  of  the 
best  ministers  of  the  city  were  there,  and  ready 
to  take  part.  This  ojien-air  meeting  was  kejit 
uji  nearly  every  night  exeejit  Sabbath,  for  three 
weeks.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  to  hear  six  of 
the  ministers  following  each  other  with  earnp.st 
words  at  these  meetings  beneath  God’s  <-eru- 
lean  temjile.  All  sorts  of  jieojile,  even  harlots, 
there  heard  and  believed,  and  were  saved. 
Jfter  tliexe  meetintjx  rommeneed,  the  rhareheit 
icere  abraijx  fitled,  to  orerfloicing.  Among  those 
who  stood  uji  in  the  great  congregation  and 
testified  that  they  were  first  either  arrested  or 
brought  under  conviction  at  these  open-air 
meetings,  was  an  English  officer  of  high  rank. 
After  a  week  or  two  many  converts  told  the 
story  of  their  conversion. 

On  going  back  to  Hamilton  a  year  afterwards, 
a  cabman  .seemed  quite  anxious  to  have  me 
Uike  his  carriage.  He  took  me  a  long  way, 
but  when  I  offered  to  jiay  him,  he  said  “  I  got 
my  pay  last  year  at  those  ojien-air  meetings 
on  the  Gore,  for  there  I  found  salvation  for 
my  soul.” 

Had  not  these  good  ministers  come  to  the 
help  of  those  recruiting  meetings,  they  could 
not  have  been  sustained.  Night  after  night 
they  spoke,  and  yet  I  never  heard  one  of  them 
make  a  failure.  None  of  them  brought  stilts 
with  them,  though  some  of  them  were  “  canny  ” 
jiastors  of  sedate  Scotch  churches. 

Do  not  the  blessed  results  which  attended 
the  labors  of  these  men,  who  for  the  first  time 


spoke  in  the  open  air  in  Hamilton,  intimate  at 
least  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  thing  to  find 
plenty  of  good  preachers  to  help  carry  on  open- 
air  meetings  for  the  “  unexcavated  masses  ”  ? 
O  that  we  had  in  this  country  more  faith  in 
God’s  Word  and  in  the  mighty  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  under  one  open-air  sermon, 
led  “  about  three  thousand  souls  ”  to  Christ ! 

Vernon,  Ct. 


THE  BIBLE  RE-EXAMINED. 

By  Rev.  Robert  H.  Williams. 

“What  if  the  Christian  religion  should  be 
true!”  was  the  thought  that  came  into  the 
mind  of  the  great  Alexander  Hamilton,  after 
an  evening  spent  with  infidels  in  deriding  the 
Word  of  God.  This  thought  kept  him  from 
sleep,  and  conscience  told  him  that  he  had 
not  examined  the  Bible  as  he  had  examined 
other  books.  In  the  morning  he  sent  for  books 
that  presented  the  arguments  for  the  genuine¬ 
ness  and  authenticity  of  the  Bible.  After  a 
thorough  investigation,  ho  was  able  to  say  “  I 
believe  the  religion  of  Christians  to  be  the 
truth,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  that 
He  made  an  atonement  for  sins  by  His  death, 
and  that  He  rose  for  our  justification.”  The 
careful  study  of  God’s  Word  with  the  earnest 
desire  to  know  the  truth,  brought  him  to  this 
conclusion. 

A  distinguished  man  of  our  own  times,  after 
a  long  conversation  w-ith  a  noted  infidel,  was 
led  to  examine  the  Bible  with  great  care  for  a 
period  of  six  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
he  w-as  able  to  say :  “  The  result  of  my  long 
study  was  the  absolute  conviction  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  not  only  a  Christ,  and  the 
Christ,  but  that  He  was  also  my  Christ,  my 
Saviour,  and  my  Redeemer.” 

There  came  a  time  in  the  life  of  Joseph 
Barker  when  the  society  of  infidels  disgusted 
him,  and  w-hen  he  lo.st  all  regard  for  the  infidel 
philosojihy.  Then  he  turned  anew  to  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  claims  of  Christianity.  Hav¬ 
ing  found  that  ho  had  wholly  misunderstood 
the  character  of  Christ,  he  turned  penitently 
to  God,  and  renounced  his  infidelity.  When 
dissatisfied  with  himself  and  with  his  sur¬ 
rounding,  God’s  Word  led  him  to  see  that 
Christ  was  such  a  Saviour  as  he  and  all  men 
needed. 

After  renewed  interest  in  the  Bible,  the  poet 
Heine  was  brought  back  to  God,  when  he  said : 
“  With  right  is  this  named  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
He  w-ho  has  lost  his  God  can  find  Him  again 
in  His  Book ;  and  he  who  has  never  known 
Him,  is  here  struck  by  the  breath  of  the  divine 
Word.” 

If  the  attacks  of  infidels  compel  men  who 
have  lost  faith  in  the  Word  of  God,  or  w-hose 
interest  in  that  Word  has  been  weak,  to  re¬ 
examine  the  evidences  of  our  holy  religion, 
there  is  some  comjiensation  for  the  damage  it 
has  inflicted.  If  by  increased  study  to  meet 
the  objections  of  infidels,  men  are  confirmed 
in  the  truth,  the  injury  caused  is  greatly  le.ss- 
ened. 

The  Bible  will  bear  to  be  examined  and  ex¬ 
amined  again.  The  truth  is  not  exhausted, 
nor  obscured,  by  frequent  and  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation.  A  careful  and  prayerful  study  of  the 
Bible  is  the  best  antidote  for  infidelity  and  all 
skepticism. 


“  SOME  YERY  QUEER  COMITY  ”  IN  MISSOURI. 

The  following  item  appeared  some  months 
since  in  The  Advance’s  columns  of  “news  from 
the  churches 

The  Presbyterians  are  working  some  very  queer 
“  comity  ”  in  Missouri.  One  of  their  men  supplied 
our  church  at  Kahoka  for  awhile,  and  bent  his  en¬ 
ergies  toward  a  Presbyterian  organization,  succeed¬ 
ing  in  drawing  away  two  of  the  officers  and  several 
of  the  members  into  a  new  organization.  They 
have  taken  the  whole  Congregational  church  at 
Athens.  Efforts  of  the  .same  kind  are  in  progress 
at  Kingston,  Lamar,  and  North  Fork.  At  the  lat¬ 
ter  jilacc  they  have  planted  their  church  right  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Congregational,  which  is 
a  weak  home  missionary  church.  There  are  no 
loss  than  ten  jiolnts  in  Missouri  where  they  have 
recently  attemjited  to  crowd  the  Congregationalists 
out  of  work  which  they  have  been  carrying  on.  All 
this,  when  our  Sujierlntendent  has  scrujmlously 
avoided  points  where  they  were  known  to  be  at 
work,  and  lias  just  handeil  over  to  them  the  whole 
work  at  California,  because  the  church  there  indi¬ 
cated  a  desire  for  the  change. 

(Jueer,  isn’t  it?  “  very  queer  ”  that  The  Ad¬ 
vance  should  allow  the  jniblication  of  such  an 
item  as  this.  There  may  be  but  one  kind  of 
(longregationalists  in  the  world,  so  that  when 
you  run  afoul  of  one  anywhere,  you  know  just 
what  kind  of  an  animal  you  have  to  deal  with ; 
but  Presbyterians  arc  of  so  valuable  and  wor¬ 
thy  a  sort  that  the  Lord  luus  ordained  (jiermis- 
sively)  that  there  should  be  different  kinds,  in 
fact  several  tribes  of  them,  and  The  Advance 
ought  to  have  known  this  when  it  permitted 
the  publication  of  the  above.  Such  knowledge 
might  have  saved  it  from  bearing  false  witness 
against  its  neighlior. 

The  Northern  Presbyterians  are  the  only 
ones  witli  whom  the  Congregationalists  have 
sjiecial  comity  relations,  and  I  find,  after  spe¬ 
cial  inquiry,  that  there  is  only  one  of  all  the 
six  places  named  in  the  above  item  where  we 
now  have  any  work,  or  ever  have  attempted 
any.  Of  Athens  and  North  Fork  we  have  no 
knowledge.  Certainly  we  have  attempted  no¬ 
thing  in  either  place.  At  Kahoka,  Lamar, 
and  California  the  Southern  Presbyterians  are 
at  work,  and  we  are  not,  nor  have  we  attempt¬ 
ed  anything.  At  the  latter  place  (California) 
the  Congregational  Church,  at  their  own  in¬ 
stance,  went  over  in  a  body  to  the  Southern 
Presbytery,  and  then  the  Congregational  su¬ 
perintendent  went  through  the  form  of  turn¬ 
ing  it  over  to  us,  and  we  said  “  hands  off,”  and 
did  nothing  because  the  Southern  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  were  doing  the  work. 

At  Kingston  our  Presbyterial  Committee 
advised  tlie  Presbyterian  peojile  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  cobiierate  with  the  Congregational 
Church  already  in  existence,  under  promise  of 
ministerial  sujiply  from  the  Congregationalists. 
Failing  to  redeem  this  promise,  and  after 
months  of  delay,  our  Presbytery  organized  a 
church  and  sujijilied  the  community  with 
jireaching  by  groujiing  it  with  two  other 
Iioints.  If  there  was  any  violation  of  comity 
here,  it  did  not  ajifiear. 

The  fact  is,  there  are  too  many  jilaces  in  this 
State  “  white  unto  the  liarvest,”  where  there 
are  no  church  organizations  of  either  of  our 
denominations,  and  our  Presbyteries  and  Home 
Mission  agencies  have  their  hands  too  full  of 
legitimate  work  to  [lermit  of  any  desire  to 
“crowd  the  Congregationalists  [or  any  oltier 
body  of  Christians]  out  of  wwk  which  they 
have  been  carrying  on.”  The  above  item  Is  a 
stain  uiKin  the  fair  columns  of  The  Advanwi, 
and  a  shame  to  its  author.  "Trae  comity,  which 
is  simply  Christian  courG-sy  among  brethren, 
would  have  prompted  a  closer  examination 
into  the  facts,  and  then  instead  of  flaming  be¬ 
fore  the  world  an  unproved  accusation  against 
asisterdenomination,  Christian  courtesy  would 
have  reijuired  the  laying  of  this  complaint  be¬ 
fore  the  Synod  or  its  committee  on  Horae  Mis¬ 
sions.  Yours  for  comity  without  the  queer, 
Douolas  P.  Putnam. 

Hprlugflelcl,  Mo.,  July  15th,  18M. 


“Great  men,”  says  Themistocles,  “are  like 
the  oaks,  under  the  brunches  of  which  men  are 
happy  in  finding  a  refuge  in  the  time  of  storm 
and.  rain.”  But  when  they  have  to  spend  a 
sunny  day  under  them,  they  take  pleasure  in 
cutting  the  bark  and  breaking  the  braiHjhes. 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  JULY 


1884. 


_ IMERl^ATIONAL  SERIKS. _ 

Saitdajr,  Aag.  10,  1884. 

ABSALOM’S  REBELLION. 

The  Lesson  :  2  Sam.  xv.  1-14. 

1.  And  It  came  to  pass  after  thia,  that  Abealem  prepared 
him  chariots  and  horses,  and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him. 

2.  And  Absalom  rose  up  early,  and  stood  beside  the  way 
of  the  gate :  and  it  was  so,  that  when  any  man  that  bad  a 
oontroTersy  came  to  the  king  for  Judgment,  then  Absalom 
called  unto  him,  and  said.  Of  what  city  art  thou  ?  And  he 
said.  Thy  servant  is  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

3.  And  Absalom  said  unto  him.  See,  thy  matters  are  good 
and  right;  but  there  is  no  man  deputed  of  the  king  to  hear 
thee. 

4.  Absalom  said,  moreover,  O  that  I  were  made  Judge  in 
the  land,  that  every  man  which  hath  any  suit  or  cause 
might  come  unto  me,  and  I  would  do  him  Justice  I 

5.  And  It  was  so,  that  when  any  man  came  nigh  to  him  to 
do  him  obeisance,  he  put  forth  his  band,  and  took  him,  and 
kissed  him. 

(1.  And  on  this  manner  did  Absalom  to  all  Israel  that  came 
to  the  king  tor  Judgment:  so  Absalom  stole  the  hearts  of 
the  men  of  Israel. 

7.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  forty  years,  that  Absalom  said 
unto  the  king,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  go  and  pay  my  vow,  which 
I  have  vowed  unto  the  Lord,  in  Hebron. 

8.  For  thy  servant  vowed  a  vow  while  I  abode  at  Geshur 
in  Syria,  saying.  If  the  Lord  shall  bring  me  again  indeed 
to  Jerusalem,  then  I  will  serve  the  Lord. 

9.  And  the  king  said  unto  him.  Go  in  peace.  So  be  arose, 
and  went  to  Hebron. 

10.  But  Absalom  sent  spies  throughout  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  saying.  As  soon  as  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
then  ye  shall  say,  Absalom  relgneth  in  Hebron. 

11.  And  with  Absalom  went  two  hundred  men  out  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  that  were  called;  and  they  went  in  their  simplicity, 
and  they  knew  not  anything. 

12.  And  Absalom  sent  for  Ahlthophel  the  Gllonlte,  David's 
counsellor,  from  his  city,  even  from  Giloh,  while  he  offered 
sacrifices.  And  the  conspiracy  was  strong;  for  the  people 
increased  continually  with  AbMlom. 

13.  And  there  came  a  messenger  to  David,  saying.  The 
hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel  are  after  Absalom. 

14.  And  David  said  unto  all  his  servants  that  were  with 
him  at  Jerusalem,  Arise,  and  let  us  fiee;  for  we  shall  not 
else  escape  from  Absalom :  make  speed  to  depart,  lest  be 
overtake  us  suddenly,  and  bring  evil  upon  us,  and  smite 
the  dty  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  EITTREDOE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text — “Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mo¬ 
ther,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land, 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  gii'eth  Exod.  xx. 

12. 

Absalom  was  the  son  of  David  and  of  Maa- 
cah,  the  daughter  of  Talmai,  King  of  Geshur 
(2  Sam.  iii.  3).  He  was  a  young  man  of  very 
remarkable  physical  beauty,  so  that  “  in  all 
Israel,  there  was  none  to  be  so  much  praised 
as  Absalom  for  his  beauty:  from  the  sole  of 
his  foot  even  to  the  crown  of  his  head,  there 
was  no  blemish  in  him.  And  when  he  polled 
his  head  (for  it  was  at  every  year’s  end  that  he 
polled  it,  because  the  hair  was  heavy  on  him, 
therefore  he  polled  it),  he  weighed  the  hair  of 
his  head  at  two  hundred  shekels  after  the 
King’s  weight.”  The  shekel  here  spoken  of 
could  not  have  been  equal  to  the  sacred  shekel 
of  the  Jew,  or  we  must  suppose  that  there  is 
an  error  in  the  number  of  shekels,  and  that  it 
should  read  twenty  instead  of  two  hundred, 
the  latter  figure  being  equal  to  about  six 
pounds,  an  incredible  weight  for  one  man’s 
hair.  However  this  may  be,  we  know  that  Ab¬ 
salom  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  men  for  beauty  that  ever  lived,  and  his 
luxuriance  of  hair  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  his  beauty. 

The  first  step  in  the  drama  of  sin  and  sorrow 
which  ended  in  Absalom’s  tragic  death,  was 
his  murder  of  his  brother  Ammon.  This  crime 
so  filled  the  King  with  anger  toward  his  son, 
Jiiat  he  fled  from  Jerusalem  and  found  a  refuge 
in  the  house  of  Talmai,  his  mother’s  father, 
at  Geshur,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
Through  the  earnest  mediation  of  Joab,  Absa¬ 
lom  returns  to  Jerusalem,  but  for  two  years 
the  King  refuses  to  see  hint  (2  Sam.  xiv.  24,  28), 
until  the  latter  sends  him  a  message,  partly 
affectionate,  partly  defiant  (xiv.  31-33),  which 
results  in  the  meeting  of  the  royal  father  and 
his  guilty  son,  and  the  seeming  reconciliation 
of  the  two  by  a  kiss.  You  will  notice  in  read¬ 
ing  the  account  of  this  interview,  that  Absa¬ 
lom  makes  no  confession  of  his  sin,  and  that 
David  inflicts  no  punishment,  so  that  we  have 
here  a  glimpse  of  the  parental  weakness  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  proud,  unrepentant  heart 
of  the  spoiled  son  on  the  other  side.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  the  history  which  follows  is  not 
at  all  surprising. 

In  our  lesson  we  have  the  account  of  a  delib¬ 
erate  plan  by  Absalom  to  supplant  his  father 
on  the  throne  of  Israel,  by  stealing  the  liearts 
of  the  people  from  David  to  himself. 

Verses  1-6.  In  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan, 
notice 

1.  He  attracts  the  attention  of  the  people  by 
making  a  royal  display  with  chariots  and 
horses,  and  fifty  runners  or  footmen. 

2.  He  takes  an  apparently  deep  and  unselfish 
interest  in  the  private  matters  of  the  i>eople. 
He  goes  very  early  each  morning  to  the  gate 
of  the  city,  where  private  cases  of  law  were 
adjudicated  by  the  king  or  his  officers.  His 
going  early  was  to  show  his  intense  interest  in 
the  common  iieople,  and  his  desire  to  be  of 
some  help  to  them. 

3.  He  decides  in  their  favor  the  (luestions 
presented  to  him  without  any  investigation. 
He  was  not  authorized  by  the  king  to  do  this, 
but  being  the  king’s  son,  he  had  of  course 
great  influence  and  iiower. 

4.  His  next  step  is  to  get  into  conversation 
with  the  iieople  at  the  city  gate,  and  to  influ¬ 
ence  them  against  the  king  by  deploring  tlie 
corruptions  of  the  judicial  system.  “  See,  thy 
matters  are  good  and  right;  but  there  is  no 
man  deputed  of  the  king  to  hear  thee.”  We 
are  justified  in  the  reasoning  that  neglect  and 
partiality  had  crept  into  David’s  government, 
and  that  there  was  therefore  a  foundation  for 
these  complaints,  which  because  they  were  not 
wholly  groundless,  found  listening  ears  among 
the  jieople. 

5.  He  laments  (purely,  of  course,  for  the  sake 
of  others!)  that  ho  is  not  the  judge,  so  that  he 
might  protect  their  rights.  In  all  this  he  was 
insincere.  He  was  only  playing  a  part.  He 
coveted  his  father’s  throne,  and  he  had  formed 
a  deep-laid  scheme  to  create  a  revolution  in 
his  favor. 

6.  He  even  goes  so  far  us  to  express  great 
personal  affection  for  the  individuals  who 
flocked  with  their  grievances  to  the  gate  of  the 
city.  He  takes  their  hands  with  the  grasp  of  a 
pretended  friendship,  and  kisses  them. 

These  were  the  methods  by  which  Absalom 
sought  to  draw  away  the  hearts  of  the  men  of 
Israel  to  himself,  and  he  was  successful  to  a 
great  extent.  We  read  “And  on  this  manner 
did  Absalom  to  all  Israel  that  came  to  the  king 
for  judgment ;  so  Absalom  stole  the  hearts  of 
the  men  of  Israel.”  You  see,  they  were  at¬ 
tracted  by  his  physical  beauty,  and  they  were 
proud  of  him  as  their  prince.  They  knew  that 
the  administration  of  justice  was  corrupt;  they 
perhaps  had  suffered  individual  wrong  be¬ 
cause  of  this  corruption,  and  they  believed 
Absalom  to  be  sincere  when  he  promised  to 
remedy  all  wrongs  should  his  hands  ever  hold 
the  sceptre.  And  then  his  great  affability 
made  its  impression,  for  supjiosiDg  him  to  feel 
all  that  he  professed,  it  was  not  a  little  thing 
in  the  estimation  of  one  of  the  common  i>eople 
to  be  saluted  by  a  prince,  as  if  the  two  stood 
on  an  equality  and  were  familiar  friends.  One 
writer  says  “  If  the  bonds  of  fidelity  and  obedi¬ 
ence  which  before  held  the  jieople  to  David 
had  not  been  sorely  loosened,  Absalom  could 
not  have  straightway  turned  the  heart  of  the 
men  of  Israel  from  him.  And  it  is  David’s  own 
tribe,  Judah,  whence  the  rebellion  iiroceeds 
and  is  carried  on.  Indeed  this  tribe  murmurs 
and  holds  back  after  .Absalom  is  slain  and  the 
other  tribes  submit.”  On  Absalom's  methods 
to  steal  the  hearts  of  the  iieople,  Scott  siiys 
“  For  such  is  human  nature  that  these  arts  and 
attainments  go  mucli  further  in  gaining  the 
favor  of  the  multitude,  than  wisdom  and  jus¬ 
tice,  truth  and  piety,  or  the  most  iiniiortant 
and  long  continued  service.  This  is  the  old 


hackneyed  way  for  men  destitute  of  conscience 
or  honor  to  wind  themselves  into  important 
stations ;  ^nd  yet  it  is  as  much  practiced,  and 
as  little  suspected,  as  if  it  were  quite  a  new 
discovery.” 

Verses  7-12.  There  is  an  interval  of  time 
between  the  events  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
verses.  Our  English  translation  “  forty  years,” 
must  be  an  error,  for  as  a  fact  of  history,  the 
preparations  of  Absalom  for  an  insurrection 
could  not  have  continued  this  length  of  time, 
since  it  would  make  the  conspiracy  to  have 
occurred  near  the  close  of  David’s  reign. 
Some  have  substituted  forty  days  for  forty 
years,  but  this  would  be  equally  opposed  to 
history.  We  prefer  the  reading  “four  years,” 
which  is  the  view  of  Josephus,  Ewald,  Keil, 
and  others,  and  this  is  the  reading  in  the  Vul¬ 
gate,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions.  This  view, 
however,  is  only  a  conjecture,  and  the  only 
fact  of  which  we  can  be  certain  is  that  the 
interval  could  not  have  been  forty  years. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  con¬ 
spiracy  is  ripe,  and  Absalom  is  to  be  proclaim¬ 
ed  king.  The  first  and  necessary  step  was  to 
get  away  from  Jerusalem,  for  there  were  too 
many  warm  adherents  of  David  in  and  around 
the  palace  to  make  any  such  movement  safe. 
Absalom  therefore  requests  iiermission  of  his 
father  to  go  to  Hebron,  for  the  purpose  of  pay¬ 
ing  a  vow  “which  he  had  vowed  unto  the 
Lord.”  He  represents  this  vow  as  one  of 
thanksgiving  for  his  return  from  Geshur  to 
Jerusalem,  and  as  this  return  included  also 
his  reconciliation  with  the  offended  king,  the 
vow  seemed  to  David  reasonable,  and  so  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  give  his  consent.  Here, 
then,  was  a  direct  falsehood  on  the  part  of 
Absalom,  but  after  four  years  of  uninterrupted 
lying,  it  was  not  difficult  to  utter  this  last 
falsehood,  which  was  to  precede  the  insurrec¬ 
tion.  The  question  has  been  di.scussed  by 
■many.  Why  Absalom  chose  Hebron  as  the 
place  where  the  rebellion  should  begin  ?  Some 
have  argued  that  it  was  because  he  was  born 
in  Hebron;  but  sentiment  had  little  to  do  with 
the  plans  of  this  wicked  young  man.  Others 
have  thought  that  there  may  have  been  dis¬ 
satisfaction  in  Hebron  at  the  removal  of  the 
royal  residence  to  Jerusalem,  but  this  is  hard¬ 
ly  probable.  The  natural  reason  why  Absalom 
chose  Hebron  was  because  in  and  around  that 
city  there  were  those  who  were  ready  to  follow 
his  standard,  and  therefore  it  was  the  safest 
city  in  which  to  proclaim  himself  king. 

His  second  step,  after  obtaining  permission 
of  his  father  to  go  to  Hebron,  was  to  send  spies 
into  all  the  different  tribes  to  learn  what  the 
public  opinion  was,  and  to  give  to  those  who 
favored  his  designs  the  signal  which  would 
proclaim  his  coronation,  so  that  the  uprising 
might  take  place  at  the  same  moment  through¬ 
out  all  the  kingdom.  This  signal  was  to  be 
the  blowing  of  the  trumpet  at  various  stations 
in  the  different  tribes.  Absalom  leaves  Jeru¬ 
salem  attended  by  two  liundred  men  as  his  ret¬ 
inue,  and  there  was  nothing  surprising  in  this, 
for  he  was  the  king’s  son,  and  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  for  princes  to  be  surrounded  by  royal  cour¬ 
tiers,  to  guard  them  from  any  danger.  The 
peculiar  fact  connected  with  this  imposing  ret¬ 
inue  was  that  no  one  of  the  two  hundred  men 
knew  the  real  purpose  of  this  expedition,  but 
thought  that  they  were  going  simply  to  a  sac¬ 
rificial  feast  at  Hebron.  So  the  jilans  of  this 
disobedient,  unprincipled  man  were  all,  up  to 
this  point,  successfully  carried  out,  and  now 
the  crown  of  Israel  seemed  to  be  within  his 
grasp,  but  surely  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  en¬ 
vied.  His  success  was  built  upon  rotten  foun¬ 
dations,  and  the  structure  was  sure  to  crumble 
into  ruins.  God  was  against  him,  and  he  could 
not  resist  that  Omnipotence,  which  moves  ma¬ 
jestically  forward  executing  the  divine  will  and 
crushing  the  designs  of  wicked  men,  and  crush¬ 
ing  also  the  wicked  themselves.  Bead  David’s 
exiierience  in  Psalm  xx  xvii.  3‘2-4u. 

In  verse  1'2  we  have  a  picture  of  the  basest 
treachery,  for  .Ahithopliel  was  the  trusted 
counsellor  of  David,  and  yet  he  was  secretly 
counselling  with  Absalom  to  dethrone  the 
king,  his  master.  Your  scholars  may  ask 
how  it  was  possible  for  David  to  be  so  deceiv¬ 
ed,  and  to  be  ignorant  of  a  conspiracy  which 
had  been  steadily  growing  for  more  than  four 
years.  Ewald  answers  to  this  (piestion  “  that 
David  observed  nothing  of  all  this  till  the 
startling  news  reached  him  that  the  heart  of 
Israel  was  turned  to  Absalom,  cannot  be  reck¬ 
oned  to  his  disadvantage,  since  so  ancient  and 
simple  a  kingdom  had  nothing  like  our  mod¬ 
ern  Htate-police ;  it  is  rather  a  mark  of  the 
noble-minded  security  that  we  elsewhere  see 
in  him  that  he  gives  so  free  scope  to  his  belov¬ 
ed  son,  who  might  lie  regarded  as  first-born 
and  heir-aiiparent,  and  whose  quiet  nature 
certainly  even  greatly  pleased  him.” 

Another  (piestion  may  be  asked  liy  some  one 
in  your  class— How  could  David  give  his  con¬ 
sent  to  Absalom  to  sacrifice  in  Heliron,  in  view 
of  the  Jewish  law '!  (Levit.  xvii.  3,  4 ;  Dent.  xii. 
13, 14).  The  only  answer  is  that  this  law  could 
not  have  been  in  practical  force  in  David’s 
time,  for  if  it  had  been,  he  would  have  refused 
the  reijuest  of  his  son. 

Vekses  13,  14.  We  have  in  these  verses,  1st, 
The  announcement  to  David  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  through  a  messenger,  “The  hearts  of  the 
men  of  Israel  are  after  Absalom,”  that  is,  they 
have  embraced,  or  are  ready  to  embrace,  his 
cause. 

‘2.  Tlie  immediate  flight  of  tlie  king. 

The  reasons  for  this  sudden  determination 
are  given  in  the  words  of  David  to  his  servants, 
“  For,  we  shall  not  else  escajte  from  .Absalom,” 
the  desire  to  save  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of 
his  attendants  from  death.  “.And  smite  the 
city  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,”  the  wish  to 
spare  the  city  the  horrors  of  a  siege.  David 
had  of  course  a  well  organized  army,  but  it  is 
probable  that  .Absalom  had  alienated  a  large 
l>art  of  it,  and  with  the  country  in  rebellion 
against  the  throne,  the  diminished  troops  of 
the  king  could  do  little.  Then  again,  David 
did  not  know  whether  he  could  trust  the  sol¬ 
diers  wlio  were  the  nearest  to  him,  for  .Absa¬ 
lom  had  ma  le  himself  very  popular  with  all. 
But  there  was  another  fact  whicli  must  not  be 
forgotten,  in  explaining  the  fear  of  David,  and 
his  resolve  to  fiee  at  once  from  Jerusalem. 
The  words  of  the  prophet  Nathan,  “  The  sword 
shall  never  depart  from  thine  house,”  he  re¬ 
members,  and  he  knows  that  .Absalom  is  un¬ 
consciously  fulfilling  the  prophecy,  wliose  ful¬ 
filment  was  the  continuation  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  for  his  sin.  (2  Sam.  xii.  10.)  “  But  over 
against  this  manifold  human  guilt,  David, 
h»oking  at  his  present  misfortune  from  the 
highest  point  of  view,  the  theocratic,  recog¬ 
nizes  in  it  a  divine  punishment,  beneath  which 
he  humbly  bows.  iSuch  a  recognition  is  con¬ 
tained  in  his  flight,  without  attempt  to  with¬ 
stand  the  insurrection.  He  goes  his  way  a  fu¬ 
gitive  in  tears,  bowing  humbly  and  quietly  be¬ 
neath  God’s  hand.  ‘The  Lord  hath  command¬ 
ed  him ’—this  is  the  expression  of  his  submis¬ 
sion  to  God.  This  is  the  source  of  his  humble 
tranipiillity  as  he  pursues  his  fugitive  way,  of 
his  childlike  submission  to  God’s  will  (‘Let 
Him  do  to  me  as  seemeth  Him  good  ’),  and  of 
the  gentle  patience  with  which  he  takes  men’s 
wickedness  without  return  in  word  or  deed, 
and  bears  it  as  a  dispensation  of  God.” 

Psalms  41st  and  55th  were  probably  compos¬ 
ed  at  this  i>eriod,  and  you  will  notice  as  you 
read  them  the  allusions  to  the  hatred  of  his 


adversaries,  and  esiiecially  to  the  faithlessness 
of  his  trusted  friend,  with  whom  he  had  taken 
sweet  counsel.  “  Civil  war  is  always  a  terrible 
calamity ;  but  when  the  standard  of  rebellion 
is  raised  by  a  son  against  his  father,  we  have 
about  the  most  painful  form  of  strife  of  which 
this  earth  can  be  the  scene.  That  he  whom 
we  have  fondled  in  our  arms  and  nestled  in 
our  bosom,  and  whose  first  lisping  utterances 
have  been  in  the  attempt  to  call  us  father, 
should  live  to  be  at  deadly  feud  with  us,  and 
to  attempt  our  destruction,  this  is  misery  in¬ 
deed.”  “  How  sharper  than  a  serpent’s  tooth 
it  is  to  have  a  thankless  child.” 


The  Examiner : 

But  the  present  Council  had  a  “burning 
question  ”  to  settle.  The  Cumberland  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  has  never  been  a  member  of  the 
Alliance,  though  it  has  sent  delegates  to  other 
sessions  of  the  Council.  This  year  delegates 
were  again  sent  with  the  hope  that  they  would 
be  admitted.  We  do  not  now  recall  the  grounds 
on  whicli  previous  applications  have  been  refu.'i- 
ed,  but  this  year  the  chief  objection  seemed  to 
be  the  fact  that  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians 
have  revised  the  Westminster  Confession  and 
Shorter  Catechism.  As  the  old-fashioned  Pres¬ 
byterian  holds  that  these  two  standards  are 
the  last  word  on  Christian  theology,  of  almost 
equal  authority  with  the  Scriptures,  and  in 
practice  appealed  to  more  frequently  than  the 
Scriptures,  any  proposition  to  revise  them  sa¬ 
vors  of  unsoundness  in  the  faith.  'Ihe  Liberal 
Presbyterians,  on  the  contrary,  see  no  such  sa¬ 
credness  in  these  documents,  and  while  many 
of  them  do  not  care  much  about  revision,  they 
see  DO  serious  objection  to  it.  The  two  parties 
came  into  collision  on  the  (luestion  of  admitting 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  and  for  a  time 
the  result  was  doubtful.  .  .  . 

Unexpected  strength  was  shown  throughout 
the  Council  by  the  liberal  party,  thougli  no  oth¬ 
er  question  of  great  importance  was  under  con¬ 
sideration.  It  has  been  a  curious  state  of  af¬ 
fairs,  that  while  Presbyteriiins  have  always  had 
much  to  say  of  the  bigotry  of  Baptists,  in  tliat 
the  latter  decline  to  commune  with  those  wliom 
they  regard  as  unbiiptised,  they  have  not  been 
in  full  fellowship  among  themselves.  “  Physi¬ 
cian,  heal  thyself,”  has  been  an  appropriate 
proverb  for  tlie  consideration  of  Presbyterians, 
and  it  is  still  appropriate.  For  though  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterians  are  now  represented 
in  tlie  Alliance,  other  Presbyterian  bodies  are 
not ;  and  many  of  those  who  meet  on  this  broad 
platform  decline  any  closer  fellowship  with 
each  other.  The  action  of  the  Belfast  Council 
shows  a  tendency  to  ignore  minor  differences 
and  to  seek  a  closer  union.  When  tliat  union 
is  complete  and  all  the  branches  of  the  Presliy- 
terian  family  become  one  body,  it  will  be  time 
to  lecture  Baptists  on  their  scliismatic  and  ex¬ 
clusive  principles. 

The  Christian  at  AVork  ; 

Religion  and  education  are  sister  graces 
walking  hand  in  hand  toward  the  millennium. 
The  fathers  were  us  far-seeing  of  brain  as  tliey 
were  good  of  heart  when  they  planted  the 
school-house  under  tlie  eaves  of  tlie  church. 
The  old-fashioned  parochial  school  trained  at 
the  same  time  the  child’s  mind  and  purified  his 
affections  and  purposes.  In  place  of  the  pa¬ 
rochial  school  we  have  now  the  Sunday-school 
and  the  secular  school.  Both  are  essential  to 
the  nation’s  progress  and  safety.  Both  need, 
and  ought  to  receive,  the  most  liberal  encour¬ 
agement  and  the  best  thoughts  of  our  wisest 
men  and  women.  We  are  glad  to  see,  there¬ 
fore,  that  at  the  World’s  Industrhd  and  Cotton 
Centennial  Exposition,  to  be  opened  in  New 
Orleans  Dec.  1st  next,  opportunity  is  to  be 
offen^d  to  educators  of  all  nationalities  “  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  work  done  by  them,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  odiumtional  ajipliances  and  conditions, 
and  the  relation  of  education  to  the  progress  in 
industry,  commerce,  and  all  other  pursuits  of 
civilized  life.”  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  generous  rivalry  here  displayed  will  stimu- 
tate  all  concerned,  and  especially  the  South  it¬ 
self,  to  renewed  efforts  in  the  heroic  determina¬ 
tion  to  carry  education  to  every  child  now  grow¬ 
ing  up  to  future  citizenshij). 

Freeman’s  Journal  and  Catholic  Register  ; 

It  is  time  that  some  of  the  autocrats  of  the 
organ-loft  were  made  to  understand  that  the 
solemn  words  of  the  Mass  are  not  mere  ad¬ 
juncts  to  the  music.  The  .spectacle  of  the  cel¬ 
ebrant  of  the  Mass . waiting  until  the 

“  leading  lady”  of  the  choir  concludes  a  series 
otforit  iri  on  Schubert’s  “  Beneath  the  Leaves,” 
is  shocking.  And  yet  we  have  seen  it  more 
than  once.  It  is  bad  enough  tb  have  to  listen 
to  that  mournful  air  “  Flee  as  a  Bird,”  at  any 
time  ;  its  Methodistieal  twang  may  be  endura¬ 
ble  at  funerals,  when  peojile  are  supposed  to  be 
too  much  absorbed  by  grief  to  know  what  is 
going  on,  but  at  the  Gffertory,  arranged  as  a 
“setting”  for  the  “  O  S(diitaris,“  it  seems  like  a 
wretched  travesty.  However,  it  is  often  heard, 
wedded  to  sacred  words.  The  “  G  Salutaris,” 
sung  to  the  air  of  “  Genevieve,”  or  the  “  Last 
Rose  of  Summer,”  in  a  country  church,  the 
choir  of  which  does  not  know  one  note  from 
the  other,  and  which  catclnis  the  music  by  ear, 
is  not  without  e.xtenuating  circumstances.  But 
in  city  churches,  where  the  autocrat  and  his 
minions  are  supposed  to  be  cultured  musically, 
what  can  excuse  such  inappropriate  innova¬ 
tions  ? 

We  have  become  so  used  to  hearing  the  trio 
in  “Atala”  that  we  have  come  almost  to  regard 
it  as  “  Church  music  ”  ;  but  the  lino  ought  to  be 
drawn,  even  by  the  most  liberal,  at  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
ton’s  “  Juniata.”  It  is  edifying  to  hear  the  so¬ 
prano  warble  “  soulfully  ”  the  air  of  that  well- 
known  love  song,  the  burden  of  which  is 

“  wilt  tUou  uot,  repenting,  for  thy  absent  lover  sigh.” 

The  priina  donna  does  not,  as  a  ru^e,  trouble 
herself  about  the  meaning  or  the  clear  articula¬ 
tion  of  the  Latin  words  of  the  hymn  she  thus 
“  sets.”  The  congregation  is  given  a  concert 
of  st'cular  music,  as  a  “chromo,”  for  assisting 
at  Mass.  The  musical  piece  sung  in  the  “or¬ 
gan-loft  ”  Is,  to  till  intents  and  purpose.s,  Mrs. 
Norton’s  love  song.  ('antatn  has  come, 

in  many  phices,  to  mean  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  “  relieved  ”  by  bursts  of  secular  melodies, 
arranged  at  intervals  chosen  by  the  autocrat. 

There  are  many  “  choirs  ”  which  are  elements 
of  distraction  at  Mass,  in  spite  of  the  musical 
accomplishments  of  their  members.  Mass  de- 
votionally  sung  by  untraim'd  children,  is  more 
useful  to  the  devout-minded  than  the  mu.sical 
pyrotechnies  which,  though  not  discordant  in  a 
musical  sen.se,  are  liorribly  discordant  in  a  re¬ 
ligious  sens('. 

The  Christian  Advocate  : 

To  a  person  who  has  read  Shakespeare,  it  is 
amu.sing  to  see  how  little  is  known  about  his 
works  by  many  who  fpiote  sentences  which 
they  have  heard  or  reacl.  There  iire  things  in 
Shakespeare,  many  things,  which  cannot  be 
read  with  propriety  to  a  promiscuous  audience, 
but  the  intellectual  depth  and  grasp  of  his 
writings  are  such  that  no  .serious  injury  can  re¬ 
sult  from  reading  them.  A  fiesh-and-blood 
representation  is  a  different  thing.  On  that  we 
say  nothing.  John  Wesley  was  a  student  of 
Shakespeare,  and  at  his  death  a  copy  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  with  notes  in  his  own  handwriting,  was 
found,  and  was  destroye(l  by  the  Rev.  John 
Pawson  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  admin¬ 
ister  to  (‘dification.  Whoever  has  a  copy  of 
Clarke's  (lommentary  will  find  elaborate  quota¬ 
tions  from  Shakespeare  therein.  Henry  J. 
Fox’s  Student’s  Shakespeare  professes  to  give 
all  of  Shakespeare  tluit  can  be  of  any  real  ad¬ 
vantage  to  any  one.  Perhaps  it  does  so.  We 
do  not  feel  called  upon  to  recommend  the  read¬ 
ing  of  Shakespeare,  nor  do  we  think  it  does 
enough  damage  to  call  for  a  solemn  protest. 
The  writer  stopped  reading  Shake.speiire  for  a 
curious  rea.son,  which  may  be  of  inten'st  to  the 
n‘ader.  He  found,  after  he  had  rea(l  the  bulk 
of  Shakespeare’s  writings  two  or  three  times, 
that  as  an  extemporaneous  speaker  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  apt  to  (juote  Shakespeare  in  the  pulpit 
or  anywhere  else,  and  an  iistute  man  said  to 
him  :  “  I  find  you  quote  the  Bible  three  times, 
and  Shakespeare  once.  If  you  do  not  look  out, 


you  will  fall  into  the  difficulty  of  a  ministerial 
friend  of  mind  :  you  will  quote  the  Bible  twice 
and  Shakespeare  twice ;  but  finally  you  will 
come  to  quoting  Shakespeare  three  times  and 
the  Bible  once,  and  that  will  hardly  do  for  a 
minister.”  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  distinct  phase  of  human  nature  represented 
in  Shakespeare  that  cannot  be  found  represent¬ 
ed  with  equal  force  and  clearness  in  the  Bible. 
A  master  of  Shakespeare  and  a  master  of  the 
Bible  will  find  no  difficulty  in  paralleling  any¬ 
thing  in  Shakespeare  by  something  in  the  Bi¬ 
ble  ;  whereas  he  will  find  hundreds  of  great 
truths  of  human  nature  in  the  Bible  that  cannot 
be  found  in  Shakespeare.  To  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  directly:  Shakespeare  is  a  safe  book  for  in¬ 
telligent  and  pious  persons  to  read  in  pursuing 
the  study  of  literature.  To  read  it  too  much, 
and  to  linger  upon  its  coarseness,  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  evils  which  might  result  from  the 
same  method  of  treating  the  ancient  classics. 

The  Independent : 

Another  question  that  is  asked  us  is  whether 
the  temperance  issue  is  not  the  chief  one,  and 
are  these  men  [James  Gillespie  Blaine  and  Gro¬ 
ver  Cleveland]  temperance  men  ?  Should  we 
not  seek  a  prohibition  candidate  ?  That  is  a 
serious  question  ;  but  we  answer  it  easily.  We 
are  sorry  to  say  that  we  believe  neither  of  the 
candidates  is  a  total  abstainer.  Both  drink 
and  offer  wine,  although  in  Maine  Mr.  Blaine  is, 
like  every  one  else  there  of  all  parties,  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  prohibition.  But  while  prohibition  is, 
in  our  view,  a  State  question  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance,  it  is  absolutely  out  of  national  poli¬ 
tics.  Prohibition  is  not  a  question  that  is  at  all 
in  the  control  of  Congress,  but  must  be  settled 
by  the  States,  in  the  exercise  of  their  sovereign¬ 
ty.  Oup  Constitution  does  not  give  it  to  the 
national  Government.  The  most  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  will  be  made  by  keeping  it  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  out  of  national  politics,  and  by  pressing  up¬ 
on  both  parties  in  State  elections  the  duty  of 
home  protection,  and  where  that  fails,  aiding 
either  party  that  will  assume  the  task  of  secur¬ 
ing  temperance  legislation. 

The  Observer  : 

We  understand  that  the  Park  Commissioners 
have  expressed  their  determination  nut  to  re¬ 
cede  from  their  di'cision  to  furnish  music  for 
the  public  on  Sunday.  In  taking  this  ground 
they  are  acting  contrary  to  the  views  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  vast  number  of  citizens,  who  hold 
that  the  laws  of  the  State  ought  to  be  obeyed, 
and  that  the  money  of  the  city  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  such  a  purpose  as  this.  We  do  not 
argue  the  (piestion  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of 
public  entertainments  on  Sunday.  We  set  up 
no  standard  of  inonils  for  other  people.  We 
merely  claim  that  this  innovation  is  the  liegin- 
ning  of  a  revolution,  which  if  not  arrested,  will 
sweep  awny  all  external  distinctions  between 
Sunday  and  secular  days.  It  substitutes  the 
Sunday  of  the  European  Continent  for  our  own 
honored  day,  with  the  proper  observance  of 
which  is  identifli'd  the  moral  character  of  the 
nation.  Every  State  in  the  Union  has  Sunday 
laws ;  if  our  Park  Commissioners  trample  on 
our  Sunday  laws  and  defy  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  city,  they  will  incur  the  disph'asure 
of  tliousands,  and  subject  tliemselves  to  cen¬ 
sure.  But  we  do  not  expect  them  to  recede  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our  best  citi¬ 
zens  are  now  out  of  town,  and  the  secular 
newspapers  for  the  most  part  applaud  their 
action. 

The  Central  Presbyterian  ; 

This  is  too  well  told,  and  too  characteristic 
not  to  quote  it  here  and  now.  The  Troy  Pre.ss 
vouches  for  it :  “  Dr.  McCosh  is  celebrated  for 
(‘gotism,  and  the  best  of  it  is  he  is  never  con¬ 
scious  of  it.  He  hiis  a  broad  Scotcli  accent, 
and  the  habit  of  knjiwing  at  the  joint  of  his 
thumb  when  busily  thinking.  Some  years  ago 
he  was  lecturing  before  the  Senior  Class  in 
Princeton  College.  He  had  been  discussing 
Leibnitz’s  view  of  the  reason  of  evil,  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  mankind  was  put  ujion  the  earth  be¬ 
cause  Ahere  was  less  evil  here  tlian  elsewhere. 
One  of  the  Seniors  impiired  ‘  Well,  Doctor, 
why  was  evil  introduced  into  the  world  ’ 
‘  Ah  !  ’  said  the  Doctor,  holding  up  both  hands, 
‘ye have  asked  the  hardest  (pi(.'Stion  in  all  fee- 
losophy.  Sukkrates  tried  to  answer  it  and 
failed  ;  Plato  tried  it,  and  he  failed  ;  Kahnt  at¬ 
tempted  it  and  made  bad  work  of  it ;  Leibnitz 
triecl  it,  and  he  begged  the  whole  question,  as 
I’ve  lieeii  telling  ye.  I  conbiss  [gnawing  at  his 
thuml)  kniicklej — I  conf(«s  I  don’t  know  what 
to  make  of  it  myself.’  ”  No  one  will  enjoy  i  end¬ 
ing  this  more  than  Dr.  MeCosh  himself. 


MISt’ELLAM. 

The  dwellings  and  farms  of  widows,  minors, 
and  siiinsters  are  exempted  from  taxation  in 
several  States  of  tlie  Mexican  republic. 

Over  100  bushels  of  grasslioppers  have  been 
captured  this  Summer  on  one  farm  in  Ply- 
nioutii,  N.  H.,  by  the  owner,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  bounty  of  $1  pm’  bushel. 

Tlie  sheep  and  cattle  industrit*s  in  Texas  are 
tlireatened  by  the  droutli.  Sheep  men  are  ar¬ 
riving  daily  at  Eagle  Pass,  seeking  ingiess  to 
the  Mexican  water  holes.  The  streams  on  the 
.American  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  dried  up. 

A  tiible  has  lieeii  lately  published  showing 
that  foreign  persons  and  a-ssociations,  mostly 
Englisli,  own  of  the  United  States  ‘20,017,000 
acix*3  of  land  in  large  tracts,  none  of  them  less 
tlian  in  five  thousand  acres  ('ach. 

The  women  of  Toulon  sent  a  jietition  to  the 
Mayor  praying  to  be  allowed  to  get  up  a  gen¬ 
eral  procession  to  offer  supplications  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  cessation  of  the  pestilence. 
Processions  of  this  nature  were  allowed  in 
Fraime  in  1835  and  1805  ;  but  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  regime  they  are  not  likely  to  be  permitted. 

A  farmer  in  Milford,  Pu.,  has  just  sold  his 
prospective  peach  .and  jipple  croj)  from  two 
orchards  of  moderate  size  for  .?1,‘200.  This, 
says  the  Wilmington  N(avs,  represents  the 
present  market  value  of  1,‘250  Inishels  of  new 
wheat,  which  is  the  product  of  about  eighty 
acres  of  ordinary  wheat  land. 

Redwood  fon»8ts  in  California  are  yearly  di¬ 
minishing,  .as  this  wood  is  increusingly  used  in 
Iniilding  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  supiMstruc- 
ture  of  most  dwellings  in  Ban  Fr.ancisco  is  of 
redwood,  and  the  ’Friscains  cherish  the  belief 
that  it  does  not  burn  as  readily  as  other  light 
material. 

Ten  families  of  Port  .Jackson  were  recently 
poisoned  liy  eating  pressed  corned  beef  made 
by  local  luitchers.  The  beef  was  prefiared  in  a 
kirttle  with  a  copper  bottom.  The  verdigris  in 
the  kettle  comes  in  contact  with  acid  in  the 
beef,  making  a  virulent  poison.  Several  of  the 
cases  iire  serious. 

If  North  Carolina  newsp.apers  are  truthful,  the 
churches  of  tliat  State  are  the  only  genuinely 
fire-proof  Imildings  known.  It  is  dechired  that 
in  recent  large  forest  fires  the  llames  parted  to 
go  round  the  churches.  In  one  ca.se  it  is  said 
the  fires  not  only  burned  uj)  straw,  wood,  and 
lumber  round  the  chinch,  but  underneath  it, 
without  injuring  the  church  itself. 

The  pilots  of  all  lake  stejimers  have  lieen  en¬ 
joined  i)y  Secretiiry  Folger  of  the  Treasury  to 
admit  no  jiassengers  into  the  pilot  houses. 
This  regulation  is  intemlcl  to  guard  against 
distracting  the  attention  of  the  wheelsman 
from  his  business,  which  tlie  chattering  of  visi¬ 
tors  often  does,  thereby  increasing  the  chances 
of  ficcident. 

If  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  is  to  be  credited, 
a  vast  deposit  of  crystal  or  “  pebblestone  ”  has 
been  discovered  in  the  interior  of  California, 
the  mineral  being  of  the  purest  form  of  crys¬ 
tallized  (juartz,  from  which  eyeglas-ses  and 
lenses  for  opera-glasses,  microscopes,  and  tele¬ 
scope's  .are  made.  A  specimen  brought  in  is 
eipial  to  the  best  Brazilian  pebble*,  and  cuts 
even  glass  like  a  diamond. 

Elliott  .Johnston  of  Baltimore  writers  to  the 
Philadelphia  Times  denying  that  any  of  the 
furniture  advertised  in  Philadelphia  belonged 
to  President  Buchanan.  “.All  of  the  furniture, 
excejit  one  sofa  and  two  small  chairs,”  he  says, 
“  were  placed  at  Wheatland  by  my  late  brother, 
Mr.  Henry  E.  .Johnston,  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
neve*r  saw  it.  All  of  the  furniture  that  belong¬ 
ed  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  his  niece  (Mr.s.  Henry  E. 
Johnston)  reserved  for  herself  and  heirs  and 
her  frieneJs  and  relatives.” 


An  expedition  has  sailed  from  Halifax  to  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian 
Government,  to  collect  information  regarding 
tile  navigation  of  those  Northern  waters,  and  to 
decide  upon  the  feasibility  of  the  route  as  a 
Summer  outlet  for  the  grain  of  Manitoba  and 
the  Northwest.  An  .appropriation  of  §70,000  has 
been  made  for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition, 
and  it  is  said  tiiat  upon  the  results  reported  will 
depend  the  construction  of  a  railway  of  700 
miles  from  Winnipeg  to  York  Factory,  or  some 
other  point  on  Hudson’s  Bay.  Undoubtedly 
the  report  will  bo  valuable  in  a  scientific  point 
of  view  and  interesting  in  many  ways,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  more  thorough  as  to  the  question  of 
the  availability  of  Hudson’s  Bay  as  a  route  for 
grain  traffic,  than  an  investigation  made  two 
years  ago  by  Commandei  Gorringe,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  who  were  interested  equally  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific  in  ascertaining  the  facts. 
Commander  Gorringe  made  his  investigation 
by  examining  the  log  books  and  reports  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  the  conclusion  which  he  reached  was  that 
the  proposed  route  was  impracticable  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  point  of  view,  by  reason  of  ice,  fogs, 
shortness  of  season,  and  the  impossibility  of  . 
getting  return  cargoes.  i 

I  am  Ji  close  student  of  nature  (writes  Wii-  i 
iiam  Horne  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  in  the  Country  ' 
Gentleman) ;  I  have  known  the  sparrow  sixty 
years  ;  I  have,  when  a  boy,  robbed  hundreds  of 
nests  ;  I  have  examined  the  crops  of  many,  and 
found  in  them  positive  evidence  that  the  little 
fellow  is  without  question  omnivorous.  He 
feeds  upon  almost  everything.  'Ihat  he  has  a 
penchant  for  wheat,  I  will  not  deny,  and  that 
he  eats  considerable  of  it  to  the  detriment  of 
the  wheat-grower,  I  am  also  quite  aware  ;  but 
that  he  is  on  general  principles  a  nuisance,  or 
an  enemy  to  our  country,  I  emphatically  deny. 

I  have,  in  the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  been 
daily  watching  and  studying  the  enemies  to 
my  cherries,  &c.,  and  find  the  worst  enemy  the 
common  blackbird,  next  the  bluejiiy,  and  next 
the  robin  and  oriole.  I  have  lots  of  sparrows 
around  my  premises.  I  have  watched  e.areful- 
ly,  and  failed  to  notice  a  single  cherry  touched 
by  them,  and  only  a  very  few  currants,  though 
they  are  omnivorous.  I  have  noticed  that  they 
ctipture  and  greedily  devour  butterllies.  The 
sparrow  eats  spiders,  moths,  flies,  butterflies, 
and  grubs  of  all  kinds  which  are  not  too  largo 
for  him  to  handle.  Very  many  injurious  in¬ 
sects  are  eagerly  sought  after  ami  eaten  by 
him. 

Israel  Pinkham  and  wife  moved  from  Maine 
many  ycairs  iigo  to  Utah  Territory.  They  pass¬ 
ed  through  Salt  Lake  the  other  day  on  their 
way  to  their  old  homo,  and  the  old  lady  made 
no  secret  of  the  cause  of  their  return.  To  the 
reporter  for  a  Gentile  newspaper  she  said ;  “  My 
husband  and  I  have  lived  together  these  forty- 
three  years,  and  though  we  joined  the  Mormons 
twenty  years  ago,  nothing  was  ever  said  about 
polygamy  until  this  Spring.  Then  some  sneak¬ 
ing  prii'sts  came  round  and  got  the  old  man 
worked  iq)  with  the  idea  that  he  must  have  one 
or  two  more  wives.  ‘  Not  much,  Isniel  Pinkham,’ 
says  I ;  ‘  we’ve  travelled  together  this  fur,  and  no 
Mormon  will  separate  us  now.  We’ve  got  two 
sons  and  a  darter  back  East,  who  sha’n’t  have 
anybody  poking  fun  at  them  ;  and  there’s  the 
two  little  boys  that  we  burled  back  in  Maine, 
who  wont  have  no  occasion  to  p’int  their  fingers 
at  us  when  we  cross  over  to  the  other  shore. 
This  thing  has  gone  just  as  fur  as  it’s  going  to. 
Israel  Pinkham,  we’re  going  back  to  Maine,’ 
says  I,  ‘and  whether  we’ve  got  one  year  or  ten 
years  to  live,  we’ll  end  this  here  pilgrimage  de¬ 
cent,  as  we  begun  it.’  Alnt  that  what  I  told 
you?”  said  she  addressing  the  old  man,  who 
had  been  a  silent  listener.  He  smiled  in  a  faint 
way,  and  nodded  assent.  “  We’re  going  back  to 
Maine,”  continued  the  old  lady,  “poorer  than 
when  we  came  out  here,  but  wiser,  and  no  wuss, 
80  far  as  I  know.  There’ll  be  no  more  Mormon 
in  this  family.” 

APPETITE  AND  DIGESTION. 

With  few  ex(;ei)tion8,  the  first  effects  of  the  new 
Vitalizing  Treatment  of  Drs.  Starkey  &  Falen,  1109 
Girard  stniot,  Philadelphia,  is  an  improvement  in 
appetite  and  (iigestion.  A  change  in  the  whole  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  soon  follows.  The  skin  grows 
cleaner,  the  eyes  brighter,  the  movements  more 
elastic.  There  is  a  sense  of  liglitness  and  comfort. 
The  chest  iiegins  to  ((X{>and  and  the  weight  to  in¬ 
crease.  All  the  depressed  or  sluggish  functions  of 
the  body  take  on  a  better  action,  and  there  is  a 
gradual  return  to  a  more  healthy  condition.  If  the 
Trcatimmt  is  continui^d,  and  the  laws  of  health 
carefully  ob.served,  restoration,  unbws  the  jdiysical 
system  is  too  far  liroken  down,  will  follow  in  nearly 
every  case.  All  desired  information  in  D'gard  to 
this  remarkaiile  Treatment  will  he  furnished  by 
Drs.  Starkey  <fe  Palen.  Write  to  them,  and  your 
communication  will  g(^t  a  prompt  response. 


TO  PLEASE  I  JI 

twoh^rtsasone! 


A  New  and  Beautiful  Song. 

Words  by  Mutic  by 

E.  E.  Rizroan.  W.  H.  Pornin. 

Suitable  lor  the  Parlor  or  Concert  Room.  Sent  by 
mail  to  any  address  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  7&  cents. 

THE  NEW  MUsl^CURRICULUM. 

THE  IDBAI,  PIAMO  INSTBVCTOR. 

By  DR.  GEO.  P.  ROOT. 

When  thia  methsMl  flrst  appessresi.  It  was 
IN  AIIVANCE  ur  the  popular  notion  eon. 
rernlnp  nusiral  Inatrurllon ;  with  piw 
arraslvr  teachers  It  hits  hswn  the  atsaadard 
From  the  start.  NOW  It  la  aekaowledaesl, 
hotli  In  Amerirn  and  Europe,  ua  the  BtWT 
and  MOST  POPELAB  PIANO  METHOD 
IN  EXINTENt'E. 

The  Elements  are  PD0CDC99IHC  in  Character!! 
The  Exercises  are  rnUDIItwolIt  in  Sutementsl 
The  pieces  are  PROGRES.SIVE  in  everything  I  !l 

Price  by  mail,  pont>paitl  bS.OO. 
Publialied  by 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO.  ' 

A  fl  |(’'VT’Wl  wanted  for  The  History  of  Christianity,  by 
2*-"  I>il  I.  Abbott.  A  grand  Chance.  A  84  book  at  tb* 
popular  price  of  $1.76.  Liberal  terms.  The  religious  pa¬ 
pers  mention  it  os  one  of  the  tew  yrcaf  religious  works  of 
thq  world.  Greater  sucx^ess  never  known  by  agents.  Temia 
tree.  STINSON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Portland,  Maine. 

.  HY  ALL  ODDS 

I'VEST  EQUIPPED 


■■^DEST  EQUIPPED 

RAILROAD  INTNEWORia. 

I.et  It  be  forever  remembered  that  the 

Chicago  &  North-Western 

RAILWAY 

is  the  best  and  shortest  route  to  and  from  Chl(»go  and 
Council  Bluffs  (Omaha),  and  that  it  is  preferred  by  all  well 
posted  travellers  when  passing  to  or  from 

CALIFORNIA  and  COLORADO. 

It  also  operates  the  best  route  and  the  short  line  between 

GMcago  and  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 

Milwaukee,  La  Crosse,  Sparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard  (Green 
Bay),  Wis.;  Winona,  Owatonua,  Mankato,  Minn.;  Cedar 
Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Webster  City,  Algona,  Clinton,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa;  Freeport,  Elgin,  Rockford,  Ill.,  are  among 
Its  800  local  stations  on  Its  lines. 

Among  a  few  of  the  numerous  points  of  superiority  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  patrons  of  this  road,  are  its  DAV  COACHB8, 
which  are  the  finest  that  human  art  and  Ingenuity  (san 
create;  its  PALATIAL  8LEBPINO  CARS,  which  aro 
models  of  (ximfort  and  elegance;  its  PALACE  DRAW- 
ING-ROUM  CARS,  which  aro  unsurpassed  by  any;  and 
Its  widely  celebrated 

ITORTS-'WESTSEIT  BZlTZlTa  OAZIS, 

the  like  of  which  aro  not  run  by  any  other  road  anywhere. 
In  short,  it  Is  assorted  that  IT  IS  THE  BEST  EQUIP¬ 
PED  ROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

All  points  of  Interest  North,  Northwest,  and  West  of 
Chicago,  business  centres.  Summer  resorts,  and  noted 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  are  accessible  by  the  vorloua 
branches  of  this  road. 

It  owns  and  (xjiitrols  over  5,000  miles  of  road,  and  has 
over  four  hundred  passenger  (x>nductor8  (xinstantly  carlnf 
fur  its  millions  of  patrons. 

Ask  your  ticket  agent  for  tickets  via  this  route,  AND 
TAKE  NONE  OTHER.  All  leading  ticket  agents  seU 
them.  It  costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route,  that  gives 
first-class  accommodations,  than  It  does  to  go  by  the  poorly 
equipped  roads. 

For  maps,  descriptive  circulars,  and  Summer  resort 
papers,  or  other  Information  not  obtainable  at  your  local 
ticket  office,  write  to  the 

6EN1  PASS.  AGENT,  C.  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R’Y, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  _ 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  ZTASSAT7  STREET,  ITE'W  TOES. 

Sixty-third  Semi-animal  Statement,  showing  the  (xmdition 
of  the  Company,  January  1, 1884. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  fur  Re-Insurance,  -  757,220  20 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  128,731  78 

Net  Surplus,  ....  777,268  18 


Total  Assets, 


-  $2,068,210  17 


Care  for  the  Children 

Cliililrcn  feel  tlu(  debility  of  the  ehunglng 
seasons,  even  more  than  :idults,  and  they  be- 
eome  cross,  peevish,  and  uneontrollable. 

The  blood  should  he  cleansed  and  the  system 
invigorated  by  the  use  of  Hood's  Kars:iparifia. 

“  Last  S|>ring  iny  two  cliildren  were  vacci¬ 
nated.  Soon  after,  tliey  broke  all  out  with  run¬ 
ning  sores,  so  dreadful  I  thoiiglit  I  should  lose 
them.  ILmmI's  Sarsa])urilla  cured  them  com- 
jdetely ;  and  they  liave  been  healthy  ever 
since.  I  do  feel  tliat  Hood's  Sarsaparilla* 
saved  my  eliildrcii  to  me.”  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Thompson,  West  Warren,  Mass. 

Purify  the  Blood 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  characterized  by 
three  peculiarities  :  1st,  tlie  comMnalion  of 
remedial  agents;  2d,  tlie  proportion;  3d,  the 
procemt  of  securing  the  sictive  medicinal 
(|u;iIitie.H.  The  result  is  a  medicine  of  unusual 
strengtti,  effecting  cures  hitherto  unknown. 

Send  for  book  containing  additional  evidence. 

“  Hood’s  Sursaiiarilla  tones  up  my  system, 
purilies  iny  blood,  sharpens  iny  amietite,  and 
seems  to  make  me  over.”  .1.  T.  Thompson, 
Register  of  Deeds,  Lowell,  Mass. 

“Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  heats  ail  otliers,  and 
Is  worth  its  weiglit  in  gold.”  I.  Bauuinoxon, 

130  Bank  Street,  New  York  City. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Bold  by  all  druggist.s.  $1 ;  six  for  R5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO-Ddsos  One  Dollar. 

Sea-side  sanitarium,  A.bary  Park,  N.  J. 

Now  open  for  Summer  guests.  Near  the  beach,  fine 
ocean  view,  flrst  cla-ss  accomnio>Iations,  hot  and  (xdd  sea 
water  and  electric  baths  In  the  house.  Medical  attendance. 
Artesian  water  and  (3<jmplet4(  sanitary  arrangements.  Send 
for  circular.  E.  J.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 

IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  STRINGING. 

masonThamlin 

IMPROVED 

UPRIGHT  PIANOS. 

Entire  iron  frames,  to  which  the  string,  are 
directiy  attached  by  metai  fastening.,  securing 
1.  Best  quality  of  tone,  which  is  very  musical  and  refined  ; 
free  from  the  tuhbinrti  wlilch  is  common. 

2.  Greater  durability  and  fret'dom  from  liability  m  got 
out  of  order;  adaptation  Uj  trying  {xailtlons  and  climates. 

3.  Increased  capacity  to  stand  in  tune;  will  not  require 
tuning  one-quarter  as  often  ns  planrm  on  the  old  system. 

Having  tested  this  now  system  of  construction  for  two 
years  and  proved  its  advantages,  this  Ciomiiany  are  now 
Increasing  their  manufacture  of  pianos,  and  offer  them  to 
the  public  generally.  Every  piano  of  their  make  will  Illus¬ 
trate  that  supreme  excellence  which  has  always  character¬ 
ized  their  Organs,  and  won  for  them  highest  award  at 
every  great  worid’s  exhibition  for  sixteen  years. 

lilustrated  and  descriptive  Cataiogue  of  Pianos 
and  Organ.,  tret:, 

MA80N  tk  HAMLIN  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO., 

lU  Tremont  St.,  Boston  ;  46  F.ast  14th  St.  (Union  S(iuare), 
New  Vork;  149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

PRATT  &  CONE, 

REAL  ESTATE  LOAN8. 
Absolately  Safe  Investments  In  flrst  mortgage  notes 
on  Improved  Beal  Estate  In  the  rapidly  growing  clty»f 
Minnea|>olls,  at  rates  of  Interest  to  net  a  larger  Income  than 
any  other  Safe  Security.  Princl|>al  and  semi-annual  Inter¬ 
est  collected  and  remitted  In  New  York  exchange  without 
eziiense  to  our  clients.  Full  details  given  on  application 
by  letter  or  In  |>erson  at  either  office.  Best  city  references 
given.  A  limited  amount  of  $  per  cent,  notes  usually  on 
hand. 

ELEirrrs  a.  pratt,  Robert  d.  cone. 

10  Washington  Ave.,  South,  No.  55  Liberty  St.,  Room  60, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  City. 

Good  Pay  for  Agents.  9100  to  %40O  per  month 
made  selling  onr  fine  Book.  &,  Bibles. 

Write  to  J.  C.  McCurdy  dc  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  StaWs  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,IXXU . $1,596,230  00 

Bunds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  in  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  BriKiklyn .  199,750  00 

Loans  on  call .  6,500  00 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Oftlce .  111,310  69 

Railroad  First  5Iortgage  Bonds .  413,018  76 

Stato  and  City  Bonds .  112,440  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Comi>any  Stocks .  60,225  00 

Railroad  Stock .  14,600  00 

Clash  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  135,401  25 

Accrued  Interest . . .  10,734  68 

-  $2,658,210  17 

BElTJA^niT  S.  'WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 
CHARLFB  L.  HOE,l  ,  _  , 

CHAB.  A.  SHAW,  j  *  Secretaries. 

HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  llil  It  roadway. 

SIXTY-SECOND  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  Pint  day  of 
JULY,  1884. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $8,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums,  2,660,607  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  860,812  42 

Net  Surplus, .  1,842,666  04 


CASH  ASSETS, 


-  $7,348,674  46 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AVAILABLE  FOB  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE : 

Ca.h  in  Bank. .  $1146,336  04 

Bond,  and  Mortgage., being  iir.t  lien 

on  Real  Pl.tate . l,130,!40!i  4~4 

United  State.  Stock,  (market  value). .  S4,80N,7S0  S8 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stock,  and  Bond. 

(market  value) .  1,9!43,167  56 

State  Bond,  (market  valne) .  140,000  OO 

Is>an.  on  Stock.,  payable  on  demand.  510,850  OO 

Intere.t  due  on  l.t  July,  1884 .  ll!4,0aa  10 

Premium,  uncollected  and  in  hand. 

of  Agent. .  333,ai$  06 

Real  C.tate .  370,005  44 

Total . $7,343,574  46 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBUBN,  Secretary. 

^ONTINENT^^ 

(Fire)  Iii.suraiice  Company. 

OrFKTW,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Ointlnental  [  Brooklyn,  <Mir.  (Xiurtand  Montague  St.  - 
BulldlngH :  )  and  1U6  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Re.erve  for  rein.nranee . $1,775,8140  OO 

Re.erve  for  all  other  claim. .  4.30,3144  04 

Capital  paid  in  Ca.h .  1,<KM>,000  OO 

Net  Surpln. .  1,661,707  $8 

Total  Ca.h  A.aeta,  Jan.  1,  1884....  $4,867,04$  01 

This  Oimpany  conducts  Its  business  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  I.aw.  The  two  Hafety 

Funds  now  amonnt  to  $1,000,000. 

PIRBCTORS: 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  $d  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 
william  H.  BWAN, 
HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AUREUUS  B.  HULL, 
THEODORE  F.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  1.  HU8TED, 
WILLIAM  H.  CASWELL, 
WILLIAM  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUHTED, 
HENRY  P.  BPAULDINO, 
WILUAM  L.  ANDREWS, 
E.  W.  OORLIEH, 

JAMES  FRASER. 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 


LAWRENCE  TURNURE, 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
JOHN  L.  RIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
RICHARD  A.  MOGURDT, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 
CHARLFH  H.  BOOTH, 
WILLIAM  H.  HURLBUT 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON. 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VERMILYE. 
JACOB  WENDELL, 
JOHN  F.  8LATEB, 
JOHN  H.  REED. 


VrRVR  PECK,  Sarttary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  8k.  Ltcti  DtfartmaU. 

B.  C.  TOW.VSE.VJJ.  See.  Agency  Department. 

C.  H.  BUTCHER,  See.  Brooklyn  Department. 

OEO.  U.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 
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THE  NEW  TOHK  EVANOBUBT. 

Ifo.  150  Street. 

American  Tract  Society  Building,  Boom  29. 

■KURT  H.  FIBliD,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

TKKIIS :  $3  a  Tear,  in  Adrance,  Poitage  Paid. 
Entered  at  the  Poetofice  at  New  Tork  as  second-class  mall 
Matter. 

Adwertlaements  20  cents  a  line — 12  lines  to  the  Inch. 
On  tbe  PlfUi  Paife,  SO  cents  a  line. 

On  tite  Elghtb  Pa(e,  60  cents  a  line. 

■nrrlacee  and  Deaths,  not  over  (our  lines,  50  cents, 
over  tour  lluee.  10  oents  a  line. 

d^Addrees  simply  Blew  York  Krangellst,  Box  il330, 
■ow  Tork.  Bemlt,  In  all  cases,  by  Dbaft,  Honey  Obdeb, 
or  XnaiBTBBED  uetteb. 
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COBTFEBITS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

PAai. 

1.  On  the  Banks  ot  the  Colorado.  An  Old  Pulpit.  That 

Consensus  Matter.  A  Hymn.  Princeton  again.  Dr. 
Parkburst  on  Lake  Como. 

2.  COBBESFOKDENCE :  The  Liberal  Movement  in  the  Roman 

Catholic  Church  in  Italy.  A  Bummer  School  tor  He¬ 
brew  in  Chlcagtj.  Woman's  Evangelization  In  Bul¬ 
garia.  In  Early  Summer.  About  Open-air  Meetings. 
The  Bible  Reexamined.  Some  Queer  Comity  In  Mis¬ 
souri. 

3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttredge. 

The  Religious  Press.  Miscellany. 

4.  Editorials. 

6.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

6.  A  Summer  Picture.  President  M'Cosh’s  Speech  at  the 

Scotch-Irish  Reunion  In  Belfast.  The  Children  at 
Home.  Foreign. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  Health  Paragra|*hs.  The  House¬ 

hold.  One  thing  and  another. 

B.  Letter  from  Boston.  From  the  Western  Reserve.  Sen¬ 
ator  Hoar's  Eloquent  Defence  ot  Mr.  Blaine.  Current 
Events.  Money  and  Business. 


OUR  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES. 

With  the  nomination  of  Governor  Cleveland 
by  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  we 
have  now  before  the  country  the  candidate.^  of 
the  two  great  parties  who  are  to  be  voted  for  at 
the  approaching  election  for  the  high  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States.  That  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York  should  be  selected  from 
many  distinguished  comiietitors,  is  gratifying 
to  our  State  pride.  We  can  siwak  of  him  with 
perfect  imimrtiality  because  not  biased  by  i>er- 
sonal  acquaintance.  We  never  “  laid  eyes  ” 
on  him,  and  should  not  know  him  if  we  met 
him  in  the  street,  except  from  the  very  strik¬ 
ing  physique  presented  to  us  in  the  illustrated 
newsimpers.  These  pictures  show  a  man  with 
a  head  and  neck  like  a  bull,  which  can  only 
be  supported  by  a  backt>otie;  and 

that  gives  a  great  degree  of  what  the  boat¬ 
men  call  “staying  power,”  but  what  we  should 
call  resisting  power— an  indispensable  quality- 
in  one  who  has  to  undergo  an  amount  of  press¬ 
ure  that  would  crush  an  ordinary  man,  as 
the  Arctic  ice  cruslies  a  weak -ribbed  ship. 
This  commonly  goes  with  a  tremendous  force 
of  will,  which  is  a  priceless  <iualification,  when 
united  with  candor  and  intelligence.  These 
seem  to  be  combined  in  our  Governor— perfect 
honesty  and  integrity  in  forming  his  opinions, 
with  a  courage  in  maintaining  them  against 
party  pressure,  which  is  truly  magnificent. 
Such  qualities  would  go  far  to  make  a  great 
military  commander,  and  ought  to  make  a 
good  President. 

Mr.  Blaine  we  have  known  for  years,  and 
have  a  very  decided  imviression  of  him,  which 
we  give  to  our  readers  for  what  it  is  worth.  He 
is  a  man  whom  it  is  impossible  to  know  and 
yet  to  feel  indifferent  about.  We  may  like 
him  or  dislike  him,  but  we  cannot  be  indiffer¬ 
ent;  his  personality  is  too  strong.  Like  all 
who  come  within  the  circle  of  his  aetjuaint- 
ance,  we  have  felt  the  charm  of  his  presence. 
He  certainly  has  the  gift— for  it  is  a  gift— of 
inspiring  a  strong  degree  of  i»ersonal  regard. 
Probably  no  man  in  our  country  has  so  many 
warmly-attached  friends.  People  at  the  East 
have  little  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  popular¬ 
ity.  We  have  recently  returned  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  where  we  found  his  name  on  the  lips  of 
everybody.  The  “magnetism”  of  the  man 
had  spread  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  all  were 
within  the  circuit  of  his  “  fascination.”  We 
came  to  Colorado,  and  were  at  Denver  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  tlie  Republican  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  the  Windsor  Hotel  was  thronged  with 
delegates.  Among  them  there  was  but  one 
voice.  It  was  not  Blaine  fir.st,  and  somebody 
else  second;  but  Blaine  fir.<<t,  second,  and  to 
the  end !  They  wanted  him,  aqd  nobody  else. 
We  can  well  believe  what  we  are  told,  that  the 
nomination  at  Chicago  was  not  the  work  of 
politicians  —  of  “the  machine,”  for  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  all  against  him ;  but  an  expre-ssiou 
of  the  will  of  the  people— a  si>ontaneou3  trib¬ 
ute  to  his  overwhelming  popularity.  This  man¬ 
ifestation  of  public  feeling,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  was  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Blaine 
as  it  was  to  anybody.  Only  a  few  weeks  before 
we  heard  from  his  own  lips  that  he  was  entire¬ 
ly  out  of  politics.  He  was  absorbed  in  writing 
his  “History  of  Twenty  Years  in  Congress,” 
and  never  exiiected  to  enter  public  life  again. 
Of  this  he  did  not  si>eak  with  any  bitterness, 
as  if  he  were  a  disapiwinted  man;  but  as  a 
man  who  had  finished  one  chapter  of  his  life, 
and  was  now  entered  on  another,  into  which 
he  carried  the  same  ardor  as  into  the  first,  and 
in  which,  if  there  was  less  of  excitement,  there 
was  perhaps  a  higher  and  more  intellectual  en¬ 
joyment.  He  had  found  literature  its  own  great 
reward. 

Of  course  his  enemies  will  say  that  this  was 
a  pretence ;  that  all  the  while  he  was  engaged 
in  a  very  deep  scheme  for  the  nomination. 
Well,  he  must  have  been  very  “  deep,”  indeed, 
to  be  able  to  conspire  so  secretly  that  nobody 
could  discover  it,  and  yet  so  eCfectually  as  to 
carry  by  storm  the  hearts  of  millions  of  iieople. 

For  this  manifestation  of  iiopular  feeling, 
there  must  be  a  reason.  There  is  no  effect 
without  a  cause,  and  for  a  great  effect  there 
must  be  a  great  cause.  Where  there  is  such 
unbounded  popularity,  the  reason  must  be  in 
the  man  himself.  Of  no  man  is  this  more  true 
than  of  Mr.  Blaine.  He  is  a  born  leader  of 
men.  Wherever  he  is,  he  comes  to  the  front 
by  the  natural  power  that  is  in  him.  Those 
who  saw  him  in  the  Speaker’s  chair  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  saw  how  completely 
he  ruled  that  sometimes  stormy  body.  He 
held  it  in  his  hand  a.s  comidetely  as  ever  did 
Henry  Clay. 

Even  his  enemies  are  forced  to  concede  his 
great  ability,  and  therefore  direct  their  attacks 
against  his  character.  We  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  imputations  ui>on  his  integrity,  to  which 
some  whom  we  hold  in  high  respect  attach  a 
grave  importance.  Nor  would  we  put  aside 
Buch  charges  lightly,  as  unworthy  of  attention. 
We  cannot  be  too  sensitive  to  the  character  of 
our  public  men,  and  would  not  belittle  any¬ 
thing  of  serious  imixirt.  But  really,  when  a 
man  has  been  so  conspicuous  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  a  mark  for  all  eyes  and  all  tongues, 
and  the  only  thing— or  the  chief  thing— that 
can  be  brought  against  him  is  a  sentence  or 
two  picked  out  of  private  letters  written  fifteen 
years  ago,  it  does  seem  as  if  his  assailants  were 
hard  pressed  for  material.  If  all  the  private 
correspondence  of  our  public  meu  were  thus 
to  be  scrutinized  by  sharp  and  unfriendly  eyes. 


how  many  righteous  men  would  there  be  left 
in  our  American  Israel  ? 

But  wo  do  not  care  to  argue  this  matter,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  a  shorter  way  to  satisfy  our¬ 
selves.  Our  opinion  of  Mr.  Blaine  may  be 
worth  nothing,  nor  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  met  him  only  in  the  society  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  But  surely  there  was  one  man  who  ought 
to  have  known  him  through  and  through— who 
was  with  him  for  twenty  years  in  Congress,  at 
the  very  time  that  all  these  charges  were  investi¬ 
gated,  and  who  thought  so  little  of  them  that 
they  did  not  impair  his  respect  or  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  slightest  degree.  On  the  contrary, 
when  this  man,  Gen.  Garfield,  was  elected  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States,  he  chose  Mr.  Blaine 
as  his  confidential  adviser.  He  called  him  to 
the  first  place  in  his  Cabinet,  thus  giving  the 
highest  possible  proof  of  his  unshaken  trust. 
If  Gen.  Garfield  had  any  doubt  of  his  integ¬ 
rity,  he  was  guilty  of  a  great  wrong  to  his 
country  in  placing  him  in  a  position  of  such 
responsibility.  His  action  speaks  louder  than 
words.  He  did  not  distrust  Mr.  Blaine.  He 
had  not  only  admiration  for  his  splendid  abili¬ 
ties,  but  the  warmest  personal  regard  for  the 
man.  Those  who  have  seen  them  together 
could  not  help  seeing  that  the  tie  which  bound 
them  to  each  other  was  not  an  ordinary  friend¬ 
ship,  but  a  strong  personal  attachment,  wbich 
implied  an  absolute  mutual  trust  and  confi¬ 
dence.  Could  any  testimony  further  go? 
This  single  fact  is  enough  to  answer  a  thou¬ 
sand  sneers  and  suspicions.  To  all  the  attacks 
upon  Mr.  Blaine,  his  friends  have  one  short 
but  sufficient  answer- “  What  was  good  enough 
for  President  Garfield,  is  good  enough  for  us.” 

From  the  above,  our  readers  will  see  that  we 
think  well  of  both  candidate.s— of  one  from  our 
personal  knowledge,  and  of  the  other  from 
what  we  have  read  of  his  official  action ;  and 
that  whichever  is  elected,  we  are  likely  to  have 
a  good  President.  Into  purely  ixilitical  ques¬ 
tions  we  do  not  enter.  What  we  say  of  Mr. 
Blaine  is  not  in  the  interest  of  party,  but  of 
common  decency.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  po¬ 
litical  contests  that  they  should  be  made  up  so 
much  of  personal  abuse.  Cannot  i>olitical  ques¬ 
tions  be  argued  solely  on  political  grounds  ? 
Have  not  public  men  the  same  right  to  fair 
and  generous  treatment  as  private  individu- 
als? 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  third  General  Council  of  the  Alliance  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  throughout  the  world 
holding  the  Presbyterian  system,  has  made  a 
clear  advance  on  those  that  have  preceded  it. 
It  is  hence  worth  our  while  to  consider  briefly 
what  it  has  achieved. 

It  is  to  be  said  in  the  first  place  that  the  con¬ 
servative  and  the  progressive  elements  were 
more  fairly  balanced  in  the  discussions  than 
heretofore.  Although  the  programme  assign¬ 
ed  prominent  parts  to  an  overwhelming  num¬ 
ber  of  conservative  brethren,  and  it  was  ap¬ 
parently  the  design  that  this  should  be  a  more 
staid  and  conservative  Council  tliari  the  one  at 
Philadelphia,  yet  the  Belfast  body  took  their 
slate  in  their  own  hands  and  broke  it  at  the 
first  session.  The  delegates  determined  to 
throw  the  essays  into  the  background  and 
give  the  first  three  hours  of  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion  to  the  free  discussion  of  the  reports  of  the 
committees.  This  was  stoutly  resisted  by  Dr. 
Watts,  but  strongly  advocated  by  Drs.  Calder- 
woo<l,  Morris,  Briggs,  Hayes,  and  others,  and 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  And 
thus  the  Council  threw  off  the  bondage  of  the 
Programme  Committee  and  assumed  its  liberty 
of  free  discussion,  in  which  all  phases  of  oiun- 
ion  found  adequate  expression.  The  pro¬ 
gramme-making  and  the  attempt  at  manage¬ 
ment  received  a  death  blow  at  the  very  start, 
and  it  has  been  rendered  imi>ossible  for  the 
future  by  the  creation  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mission. 

A  second  matter  of  moment  was  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  Consensus.  This  question  had 
been  e.ssentially  settled  by  the  unanimous  de¬ 
cision  of  the  British  branch  of  tiie  Committee 
that  it  was  unadvisable.  There  were,  however, 
a  few  distinguished  brethren  who  were  not  con¬ 
tent.  The  Committee  unanimously  reported 
that  while  such  a  definition  was  desirable,  it 
was  inexpedient  at  present.  The  conservative 
and  the  progressive  forces  of  the  Council  were 
to  a  great  extent  agreed  as  to  this.  There 
were,  however,  some  brethren  who  thouglit 
that  the  efforts  thus  far  made  should  not  be 
altogether  lost,  but  that  the  Council  should 
leave  the  door  open  for  such  a  definition  in 
the  future,  aud  express  itself  in  favor  of  such 
a  definition  when  it  could  be  i>roperly  accom¬ 
plished.  But  the  Council  was  determined  to 
sliut  tlie  door.  They  feared  to  keep  it  an  open 
and  burning  (juestion.  They  preferred  to  leave 
it  in  an  indefinite  form,  where  some  might  in¬ 
terpret  it  narrowly  and  others  broadly  without 
forcing  their  distinctive  opinions  on  others. 

The  great  struggle  of  the  Council  was  over 
the  admission  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.  Those  who  opixiscd  their  admission 
could  not  rally  a  corpoml’s  guard.  The  only 
question  in  real  debate  was  on  what  terms 
they  should  be  received.  The  difficulty  was 
that  the  Cumberland  Church  asked  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Council  ui>on  their  revised  Sym¬ 
bols,  and  seemed  to  request  an  approval. 
The  Council  could  not  give  this  without  com¬ 
promising  itself.  The  large  and  representative 
Committee  unanimously  agreed  to  recommend 
their  admission,  on  the  ground  of  not  “pro¬ 
nouncing  any  judgment  upon”  their  Revision 
of  the  Westminster  Standards.  But  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  house  thought  that  their  reque.st 
should  be  met  by  saying  “without  ‘approv¬ 
ing  ’  their  Revision.”  The  interpretation 
of  this  phrase  as  given  by  its  advocates,  was 
not  expressing  disapproval,  which  would  be 
to  pronounce  judgment  upon  it,  but  rather  de¬ 
clining  to  approve— that  is,  refusing  to  commit 
the  house  to  the  approval  of  the  Revision  as 
they  had  been  reejuested  to  do.  It  was  iier- 
haps  unfortunate  that  the  Cumberland  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  raised  this  question  in  their 
application  for  admission.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  this  mistake  on  their  part,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  would  have  been  admitted 
without  any  terms,  just  as  the  other  Churches 
which  have  joined  the  Alliance.  As  it  is,  they 
are  now  members  of  the  Alliance  in  regular 
standing,  and  are  in  good  fellowship,  esi>e- 
cially  with  the  progressive  wing,  which  they 
strengthen.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
this  action  should  bring  about  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  Cumberland,  the  South¬ 
ern  Church,  and  our  own  Church,  with  the 
view  to  an  ultimate  reunion  of  the  three  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  same  mother. 

And  what  is  practically  most  imi>ortant,  the 
Council  made  a  great  impression  by  its  earne.<t 
exhortations  in  favor  of  combination  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Mission  field.  There  are  three  plans  of  co- 
ojieration  favored,  respectively,  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Presbyterian,  the  Northern  Presbyterian, 
and  the  British  aud  Reformed  Churches. 
These  are  not  so  radically  different  that  they 
might  not  be  combined  in  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  scheme.  It  is  desirable  that  the  large 
Committees  on  Foreign  Missions  should  so  co- 
oiierate  with  the  Mission  Boards,  that  an 
agreement  shall  be  reached  with  the  view  to 
the  adoption  of  one  plan  before  the  next  Coun¬ 
cil  meets.  It  seemed  to  be  the  almost  snani- 
mous  opinion  of  the  Council  that  we  should 


not  iierpetuate  our  divisions  on  the  mission 
fields,  but  that  all  Presbyterian  Churches  there 
should  be  combined  in  one  ecclesiastical  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  Council  reached  its  culmination  in  the 
appointment  of  an  Executive  Commission, 
which  is  clothed  with  all  the  authority  of  the 
Alliance  during  the  interval  between  the  Coun¬ 
cils.  The  Council  at  Belfast  has  thus  fairly 
rolled  away  any  reproach  that  has  rested  ui)on 
the  Councils  at  Edinburgh  and  Philadelphia 
for  inefficiency  and  fruitlessness.  It  has  done 
splendid  work,  and  made  preparations  for  still 
grander  achievements  in  the  future. 

GOSPEL  TENT  WORK. 

A  new  Gospel  tent,  that  will  accommodate  a 
thousand  hearers  closely  crowded,  was  dedica¬ 
ted  last  Sabbath  afternoon,  on  115th  street, 
near  Third  avenue.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Har¬ 
lem  Union  Mission,  anon-sectarian  association 
for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  poor.  Rev.  I. 
H.  B.  Headley  is  now  the  missionary  in  charge, 
who  has  zealously  urged  this  tent  forward  to 
completion.  A  large  and  interested  audience, 
including  a  number  of  ministers,  convened  for 
the  dedication  services,  among  them  many 
whose  faces  are  rarely  if  ever  seen  in  a  church. 
Col.  A.  P.  Ketchum,  President  of  the  Mission, 
made  the  opening  address,  sensible  and  brief, 
describing  the  character  of  the  work  of  the 
Mission,  reviewing  succinctly  its  history,  and 
cordially  inviting  all  to  the  services  to  be  held 
nightly  in  the  tent.  Other  addresses  followed 
by  various  speakers  who  have  had  experience 
in  tent  work  or  movements  of  a  similar  char¬ 
acter  elsewhere.  These  speeches  were  inter¬ 
spersed  with  attractive  music,  aud  the  exercises 
partook  of  a  popular  cast  suited  to  attract  those 
who  take  little  interest  in  religion. 

The  question  as  to  the  need  and  the  efficien¬ 
cy  of  tent-work  in  our  cities,  is  one  that  will 
bear  discussion.  Some  persons  will  be  inclin¬ 
ed  to  think  that  the  churches  are  sufficient,  in 
their  organization  and  wide-reaching  influence, 
to  supply  all  spiritual  needs  of  the  populace. 
But  the  fact  is  that  among  this  vast  popu¬ 
lation  of  our  city,  there  are  only  about  450 
cliurches.  And  it  is  estimated,  by  those  who 
are  careful  with  figures,  that  on  the  fairest 
Sabbaths  there  are  never  more  than  '200,000 
people  in  attendance  upon  church.  There  is  a 
vast  outlying  population  which  can  with  great 
difficulty  be  drawn  into  any  church  where 
well-dressed  people  gather,  and  to  whose  very 
presence  the  Gospel  must  be  carried  in  unpre¬ 
tentious  form,  if  they  receive  it  at  all.  Among 
this  population  there  are  few  churches ;  halls 
or  other  rooms  sufficient  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  a  goodly  number  are  difficult  to  secure, 
or  unattractive  to  tlie  people ;  and  there  is  a 
feeling  of  freedom  and  non-committal-ism 
about  a  tent,  that  invites  more  ready  and  gen¬ 
eral  attendance  than  a  room.  Many,  also,  of 
the  churches  are  closed,  or  inefficiently  mann¬ 
ed,  during  the  Summer  season,  when  the  pop¬ 
ulation  is  inevitably  thrown  largely  out  of 
doors  on  the  Sabbath,  and  when  temptations 
are  unusually  rife. 

The  character  of  the  tent  services  are  also  of 
a  popular  nature,  more  suitable  to  impress  the 
irreligious  masses,  than  are  the  church  ser¬ 
vices,  whose  aim  is  divine  worship  and  relig¬ 
ious  growth  by  Christians,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  irreligious.  To  draw  the  igno¬ 
rant,  and  them  that  are  out  of  the  way,  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  first  winning  their  atten¬ 
tion  through  attractive  services,  and  then  find¬ 
ing  a  way  to  their  consciences  and  hearts,  is  a 
peculiar  work  that  re<iuires  effort  adftfJed  to 
its  own  ends.  Hence  tlie  singing  of  Gosiiel- 
hymns :  direct,  unwritten  addresses  that  strike 
straiglit  home ;  the  setting  forth  of  the  simple 
Gospel  of  sin  and  of  Christ  crucified ;  urging 
the  fundamental  truths  of  salvation  and  cogent 
appeals  to  the  sinner,  are  needful  to  secure  tlie 
desired  effect. 

Such  work  affords  a  wide  field,  where  ear¬ 
nest,  Christian  laymen  may  exert  their  activi¬ 
ties,  and  become  ac<iuaintod  with  the  actual 
wants  and  exi)ericn(*es  of  those  who  lie  beyond 
the  ordinary  reach  of  Gospel  instrumentality. 
It  thus  proves  highly  instructive,  quickening 
to  their  spiritual  life,  and  stimulates  their  lib¬ 
erality  and  zeal  in  behalf  of  that  suffering  and 
comparatively  deserted  population  that  with  a 
great  black  belt  of  vice  surrounds  the  whole 
city.  Tliat  tent-work  has  lieen  blessed  in  tlie 
deliverance  of  many  perishing  souls,  seems  un¬ 
questionable  from  the  testimony  of  the  best 
men  among  both  ministry  and  laity  who  have 
engaged  in  it  here  and  in  other  cities.  In  the 
Summer  it  is  probably  the  most  effectual  move¬ 
ment  in  solving  the  serious  question  how  to 
reach  the  poor  and  the  outcast  with  the  Gospel 
of  grace. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  some  wise  cau¬ 
tions  necessary  to  be  observed,  imjiortant  even 
to  bo  insisted  upon,  by  those  who  are  in  charge. 
First  among  these  is  the  wisdom  of  conducting 
this  work  as  supplementary  to  Church  work, 
and  not  in  any  sense  as  antagonistic  thereto. 
Such  efforts  are  necessarily  unsectarian,  but 
all  who  support  them  and  all  who  assist  in 
them  are  members  of  some  neighboring  church, 
and  the  ultimate  aim  should  be  distinctly  kept 
in  mind  of  leading  the  converts  eventually  to  a 
Church  fold  where  they  may  be  fed  and  in¬ 
structed  in  Christian  character  and  life.  This 
may  be  an  afterthought  with  the  workers;  but 
if  it  1)0  forgotten,  many  of  those  who  have  been 
reached  and  not  anehored,  will  drift  back 
again  to  tlieir  old  life  when  the  tent  is  folded 
away. 

Persons  have  not  unfropiently  been  heard, 
in  their  enthusiasm  for  tent  work,  to  satirize 
and  severely  condemn  the  Churches  with  their 
regular  ministry,  and  to  declare  their  utter 
neglect  and  inefficiency  in  working  for  tlic 
masses.  But  these  hirtnble  classes  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  .<»eem  naturally  prejudiced  against  the 
Churches,  mainly  through  a  class  spirit.  And 
it  is  a  wrong  to  those  hearers,  and  tends  to  the 
hardening  of  tlieir  hearts  against  religion,  to 
increase  their  hostility  or  want  of  sympathy 
by  belaboring  the  clergy  and  the  congrega¬ 
tions.  Besides  it  is  a  needless  and  an  ungrate¬ 
ful  blow  to  Christianity  and  to  the  Church, 
whose  existence  alone  renders  the  spread  of 
the  Gosiiel  a  possibility  among  any  rank  of 
men,  rich  or  i)oor.  The  most  pitiful  sight  in 
the  religious  world  is  that  of  a  minister  of  tlie 
Gosiiel  publicly  for  iiopular  effect  condemning 
and  scoring  his  brethren  and  their  people.  If 
they  be  Christ’s  iieople,  the  Master  will  surely 
resent  it.  And  even  the  vilest  ean  detect  the 
inconsistency  of  such  an  harangue ;  for  a  min¬ 
ister  thus  includes  himself,  whether  he  will  or 
no,  in  the  common  condemnation.  Instead  of 
winning  souls  by  his  censure,  he  drives  them 
from  the  Cros-s. 

Another  i)oint  to  be  guarded,  is  the  danger 
of  running  into  extravagance  and  excitable 
methods  of  language  or  of  manner,  that  will 
prove  distasteful  and  repulsive  to  many  hum¬ 
ble  iieople.  These  classes  are  apt  to  be  sensi¬ 
ble,  and  <iuick  to  detect  the  unnatural  and  as¬ 
sumed  forms  of  speech  or  of  action  which 
some  habitual  exhorters  affect.  Hence  rant¬ 
ing  or  forced  exhortation,  excited  apiieal  to  the 
natural  symi)athies,  loud  and  persistent  shouts 
to  come  to  Jesus,  will  often  fail  of  the  effect 
intended,  and  repel  rather  than  win  the  needy. 
There  appears  sometimes  to  be  something  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  tent  tending  to  stimulate 


egotistical  display,  and  the  relating  of  wonder¬ 
ful  personal  experiences— vast  work  accom¬ 
plished  and  many  souls  converted,  according 
to  his  story,  by  the  speaker’s  own  amazing 
efficiency.  The  glory  of  the  orator,  and  not 
the  glory  of  the  Master,  comes  into  view,  and 
self-laudation  seems  the  chief  end  of  man. 
The  needful  use  of  much  illustration  and  inci¬ 
dent  upon  such  a  platform  may  tend  to  height¬ 
en  extravagance ;  but  people  cannot  be  won  to 
Christ  by  religious  brag  or  noisy  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  physical  excitement.  The  day  of  hys¬ 
terics  as  a  Gospel  motor  has  lapsed. 

We  dwell  upon  these  dangers  to  efficient  toil 
among  the  masses  not  in  the  way  of  criticism, 
but  as  simply  noting  the  evils  possibly  attend¬ 
ant  upon  work  outside  of  the  Churches,  and  in¬ 
cident  to  efforts  of  the  inexperienced  of  those 
who  may  be  carried  beyond  bounds  by  the 
freedom  of  the  platform  and  the  broadness  of 
the  tabernacle. 

The  new  tent  in  Harlem,  from  which  we 
wandered  to  a  general  discussion,  stands  in  a 
needy  vicinity,  is  under  wise  and  efficient  man¬ 
agement,  and  will  likely  prove  in  its  nightly 
work  free  of  excesses  aud  weakness.  A  noble 
band  of  laymen  is  supporting  it,  aud  is  re¬ 
solved  to  use  it  to  the  best  effect.  The  Mission 
itself  has  been  liberally  sustained  and  ener¬ 
getically  conducted.  Professional  mendicancy 
has  been  largely  abolished  through  its  per¬ 
sistent  Investigations;  many  lapsed  professors 
have  been  restored,  and  the  Gospel  brought  to 
hundreds  who  had  never  known  it  before. 
Christian  people  in  the  vicinity  of  this  tent  ean 
do  no  better  work  than  give  it  faithful  support 
by  personal  attendance  during  this  season, 
when  Christian  energy  in  so  many  churehes 
has  been  suspended.  Rare  ojiport unities  may 
here  be  found  for  winning  stars  in  their  <*rown 
of  rejoicing. 

CRITKTSM  OF  MR.  BLAINE. 

His  Coarse  on  the  Chinese  Question. 

A  venerable  minister,  once  the  editor  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  paper,  sends  us  the  following  as  “  an 
apology  [to  use  his  own  words]  for  the  want  of 
admiration  which  your  [our]  correspondents 
would  get  up  for  Mr.  Blaine.”  We  cheerfully 
accord  a  place  to  one  wlio  is  entitled  to  a  re¬ 
spectful  hearing,  on  account  l)oth  of  his  years 
and  his  character.  He  writt's : 

Your  respected  correspondent  B.  and  others,  wlio 
have  oeenpied  your  columns  lately,  have  given  a 
pronanence  to  Mr.  Blaine  for  the  Presidency. 
Proximity  of  nativity  and  n^sichmee  and  other  eir- 
eumstaiiees  dispo.sed  the  writer  in  the  same  way, 
along  with  his  qualilieations,  in  some  particulars, 
for  the  high  office — especially  in  being  willing  to 
l)ear  a  full  testimony,  as  he  did  a  few  y(>ar.s  ago  in 
a  public  address,  to  the  good  effects  of  tlie  Maine 
law,  wlien  so  many  pulilic  men  aim  to  pr<>sent  it, 
without  reason,  as  a  failure.  Still,  wlam  a  gentle¬ 
man  consents  to  oeenpy  tlie  position  of  a  candidate 
for  office,  his  pa.st  eoni'se  sliould  be  inve.stigated 
without  “abuse.” 

The  remembrance  of  tlie  substance  of  Mr. 
Blaine’s  speech  in  Congress  against  the  ingress  of 
the  Cliinese  into  this  country,  which  proliihition  is 
contrary  to  tlie  spirit  of  the  Burlingame  treaty,  and 
is  a  violation  of  reciprocity  of  privileges,  alteretl 
my  opinion  of  his  general  pliilanthropy.  It  was  es¬ 
pecially  exceptionable,  as  he  took  occasion  to  in¬ 
timate  that  Christian  missions  had  done  lint  little 
good  in  Cliina,  in  tlie  face  of  facts  to  the  contrary. 
A  clerical  friend,  and  relative  by  affinity  of  ids,  ex¬ 
pressed  ids  regret  at  ids  utterances. 

The  second  tiling  tliat  detracts  from  tlie  e.steem  of 
Mr.  Blaine,  is  his  proposition  that  the  national  rev¬ 
enue  derived  from  tlie  tax  on  whiskey,  sliould  tie 
divideii  amongst  the  States  to  aid  in  paying  tlieir 
taxes.  This  proposes  perpetuity  to  the  traffic, 
and  is  adapted  to  give  respeetaliility  to  the  horrid 
liusiness.  Such  a  proposition  coming  from  a  Maine 
man  after  his  testimony,  surprised  his  friends. 
Without  imputing  motives,  it  will  he  sufficient 
to  turn  hundreds  away  from  one  wlio  lias  iieeii 
nominated  by  a  Convention  whicli  has  entirely  ig¬ 
nored  the  temperance  eansi*.  Ttiey  will  now  seek 
relief  for  the  country  in  a  new  national  organiza¬ 
tion,  whicli  will  ere  long  get  the  balance  of  power, 
and,  witii  the  lielp  of  God,  purge  ttie  land  from  the 
scourge  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

Your  correspondent,  referring  to  members  of 
Congress,  says  “.V  largi*  per  cent,  are  Cliristian 
men.”  Tliey  cannot  liave  much  iiilliienee,  or  they 
would  liave  prevented  legislation  on  the  Christian 
Sabbatli.  J. 

As  to  distributing  a  iiortion  of  tlie  imlilie  rev¬ 
enue  among  the  States,  we  should  agree  witli 
our  eorresiHindent.  It  seems  to  us  poor  econ¬ 
omy  to  gather  uji  a  revenue  with  one  hand, 
and  hand  it  back  with  the  other.  But  we  take 
it  tliat  this  was  a  mere  suggestion  of  Mr.  Blaine, 
to  wliieli  he  is  not  partieularly  wedded  him¬ 
self,  and  which  need  not,  and  very  prolialily 
would  not,  in  the  event  of  his  lieing  President, 
form  a  part  of  ids  national  policy.  And  yet, 
if  the  ta.r  is  to  he  continaed  at  all,\t  miglit  per¬ 
haps  be  distributed  with  advantage  on  the  sole 
and  exiire.ss  condition  tliat  every  dollar  of  it 
should  be  applied  to  the  supjiort  of  common 
schools,  and  the  diffusion  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion.  Thus  it  might  in  part  help  to  counteract 
the  demoralization  caused  by  intemperance. 
But  we  admit  that  if  tlie  strong  arm  of  the 
Government  could  be  wielded  in  sueli  a  way  as 
to  break  up  “  the  horrid  business,”  that  would 
be  far  better.  Better  a  thousand  times  forego 
all  revenue  from  tlie  sale  of  spirits,  than  to 
have  sueii  a  eur.se  let  loo.se  to  pour  a  Hood  of 
destruction  over  the  country.  Wliiehever  party 
shall  take  the  .strongest  ground  on  this  subject, 
shall  liave  our  liearty  support. 

As  to  the  Chinese  ipiestion,  our  eorrespond- 
ent  cannot  feel  or  speak  more  strongly  than 
we.  From  the  beginning  we  have  been  indig¬ 
nant  at  the  brutal  treatment  of  the  Chinese  on 
the  Paeifio  Coast.  We  may  perhafis  say,  witli- 
out  boasting,  that  this  indignation  runs  in  the 
family.  Judge  Field,  as  is  well  known,  has 
been  the  chief  protector  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
United  States  Courts  again.st  unjust  and  op¬ 
pressive  laws,  and  their  defender  from  perse- 
cutiom  and  outrage,  for  which  he  has  earned 
the  hatred  of  all  the  hoodlums  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  And  yet  we  presume  that  even  he  would 
not  say  that  a  man  miglit  not  think  honestly 
that  there  .«hould  lie  .some  restriction  placed 
uiion  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  into  this 
country.  At  any  rate,  we  rememlier  an  inci¬ 
dent  under  his  own  roof,  which  has  always  oc¬ 
curred  to  us  when  discussing  this  question. 
It  was  a  small  dinner  party,  at  whicli  both  Mr. 
Blaine  and  (ien.  Garfield  were  iire.sent.  The 
Chinese  (piestion  had  just  been  iqi  in  Congress, 
and  very  naturally  was  a  subject  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  To  our  surprise,  Gen.  Garfield  (who  cer¬ 
tainly  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  if 
ever  a  man  had)  spoke  of  it  as  a  matter  about 
which  he  had  been  greatly  jicrplexed.  All  his 
instincts  in  favor  of  justice  and  lilierty,  were 
aroused  at  the  perpetration  of  wrong  uiKin  a 
feeble  anrl  helpless  race ;  and  yet  he  had  lieen 
eomiKdled,  against  his  own  strong  preiKisses- 
sions,  to  admit  that  the  argument  was  not  (dl 
on  one  side;  that  tlie  unlimited  introduction 
of  Chinese  might  become  a  serious  difficulty. 
This  frank  statement,  made  in  the  calm,  quiet 
maimer  of  Gen.  Garfield,  with  such  transpa¬ 
rent  honesty,  produced  a  deepimiiression ;  and 
while  it  did  not  make  us  ready  to  “give  iqi  ”  to 
ills  opinion  (a  Yankee  never  does  that),  it  made 
us  a  little  more  cautious  and  modest  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  own. 

Perhaps  the  state  of  tlie  case  cannot  be  bet¬ 
ter  expressed  than  by  Senator  Hoar  of  Ma.ssa- 
ehusetts,  in  a  speech  at  Faneuil  Hall  in  Bos¬ 
ton  :  “  President  Eliot  does  not  like  the  Chi¬ 
nese  resolution.  I  quite  agree  with  him.  I 
like  the  Declaration  of  Independence  better. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  tlie  iiolicy  of  Chi¬ 
nese  exclusion  is  in  accordance  with  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  a  large  majority  of  tlie  American  people 
of  both  parties.  We  must  submit  to  it  till  we 


ean  convert  them.”  This  whole  speech  of  Sen- 
etor  Hoar  is  so  admirable  that  we  have  quoted 
very  fully  from  it  on  our  eighth  page,  and  com¬ 
mend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMISSION. 

The  Council  at  Belfast  organized  an  Execu¬ 
tive  Commission,  clothing  it  with  all  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  Alliance  during  the  interval  between 
the  Councils.  This  Commission  consists  of 
twenty-five  members  in  Europe,  and  twenty- 
five  in  America.  'The  names  of  the  Commission 
from  the  United  States  are:  Talbot  W.  Cham¬ 
bers,  chairman,  Drs.  A.  A.  Hodge,  C.  A.  Briggs, 
8.  M.  Hamilton,  Breed,  Pomeroy,  Wiswell, 
Bausmann,  McBride,  Boyce,  Junkin,  J.  H. 
Smith,  W.  J.  Robinson,  Dales,  William  Rob¬ 
erts,  ministers ;  and  Messrs.  William  Clark,  D. 
P.  Eells,  M.  K.  Jessup,  George  Junkin,  E.  P. 
Herlends,  A.  C.  Stewart,  Alex.  Kerr,  M.  W. 
Henry,  laymen. 

The  objects  of  the  Commission  are  (1)  to  car¬ 
ry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Council;  (2)  to 
superintend  the  printing  and  publication  of 
its  proceedings ;  (3)  to  communicate  with  the 
Churehes  of  the  Alliance,  and  be  the  whannel 
tlirough  whicli  all  committees  sliall  aifiiroaeh 
tlie  supreme  courts  of  tlie  several  Ciiurehes; 
(4)  to  gather  necessary  or  desirable  informa¬ 
tion  ;  (5)  to  send  deputations  to  colonial  church¬ 
es  or  mission  stations  when  desirable;  (B)  to 
hold  public  meetings  from  time  to  time ;  (7)  to 
aid  standing  committees,  and  add  to  their  num¬ 
ber  when  desirable ;  (8)  to  intervene  in  belialf 
of  missions  or  churches  wlien  their  work  is  ob¬ 
structed  by  per-seeution ;  (It)  to  arrange  pro- 
gi'amme  for  tlie  following  meeting  of  Council ; 
(10)  to  receive  the  commission  or  credentials  of 
members  of  Council  at  the  meeting ;  (11)  to  se¬ 
cure  the  printing  of  important  papers  in  time 
for  the  use  of  the  Council ;  (12)  to  raise  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  .Alliance. 

In  otlier  words,  this  Commission  is  to  be  the 
Alliam^e,  and  carry  on  its  work  for  the  next 
four  years  until  the  meeting  in  London  in  1888. 
These  objects  will  eommend  tliemselves  to  the 
Presbyterian  public  as  highly  important,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  tlie  Commission  will  se¬ 
cure  tlie  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  their 
work  properly,  'riie  Commission  is  to  choose 
a  Secretary,  wlio  is  to  receive  a  suitable  salary 
to  enable  him  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the 
work  ;  but  before  tliis  ean  lie  aceomplished,  it 
is  necessary  to  raise  a  considerable  sum  to  pay 
the  present  Secretaries  the  promised  remuner¬ 
ation  for  their  services,  and  these  are  to  do  the 
work  for  tlie  Commission  until  the  new  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  lie  appointed.  It  is  understood  that 
the  secretary  of  the  Commission  is  one  thing, 
tlie  clerk  of  the  Council  a  very  different  tiling. 
Tlie  secretary  of  tlie  Commission  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  travel  from  Europe  to  America  to  at¬ 
tend  tlie  meetings  of  the  Commission  and  to 
execute  tlieir  decisions.  He  certainly  will  liave 
a  large  and  important  work,  and  if  tlie  right 
man  can  be  secured,  he  will  render  an  invalu¬ 
able  service  to  Presbyterian  interests  through¬ 
out  tlie  world  by  correspondence  and  by  per¬ 
sonal  presence.  Such  a  secretary  should  be  a 
man  of  the  very  highest  gifts,  well  aeipiainted 
with  the  languages  and  with  tlie  history  and 
the  doctrines,  polity,  and  customs  of  the 
Cliurches,  and  witliout  partisan  prejudice. 
Such  an  one  will  be  difficult  to  find,  and  it 
will  require  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Commission 
to  make  an  approjiriate  selection. 

It  is  ealeulated  tliat  $5(K)(»  a  year  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  work  of  the  Commission — no 
great  sum,  considering  the  important  interests 
at  stake  and  the  great  number  of  Churches 
embraced  in  the  Alliance. 

We  rejoice  in  this  practical  result  of  the  Al¬ 
liance,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  marks  1 
a  new  era  in  Presbyterian  progress. 

THE  MAN  OF  THE  HOUR. 

Wlien  Lieut.  Greely  and  jiarty  were  found, 
as  already  recorded,  their  rescuers  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  cut  through  the  tent  to  reach  them. 
Greely  was  just  able  to  support  liimself  on  his 
hands  and  knees.  His  fur  clothing  and  a  red 
knitted  hood  added  to  his  haggard  appearance. 
His  long  hair  and  lie  ird,  his  wasted  form,  deep 
sunken  eyes,  and  feeble  voice,  brought  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  the  strongest  of  the  relief 
party.  On  either  side  of  him  lay  two  of  his 
companions,  both  in  a  dying  comlition— Cor¬ 
poral  .foseph  Ellison,  witli  both  hands  and 
feet  frozen  off,  and  unable  to  raise  his  liead, 
and  Private  Maurice  Connell,  in  his  sleejiing 
iiag,  dying  of  starvation.  Lt.  Greely  had  been 
reading  tlie  prayers  for  the  dying  when  the  re¬ 
lief  party  arrived.  Four  of  his  party — Ser¬ 
geant  Brainard,  Privates  Long  and  Frederiiiks, 
and  Hosiiital  Steward  Beberbeek— were  just 
able  to  stagger  out  of  the  tent,  'rhe  heroism 
and  endurance  of  these  men,  and  especially  of 
their  leader,  Lieut.  Greely,  is  beyond  all  praise. 
Newbiiryport,  Ma.ss.,lias,  it  appears,  the  lionor 
of  lieing  his  home,  and  it  was  therefore  most 
fit  and  proper  for  tlie  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
(Presbyterian)  Church  of  Newbiiryport,  where 
Lieut.  Greely  was  accustomed  to  worship  when 
at  home,  to  make  reference  to  his  worthy  con¬ 
duct,  and  to  give  thanks  for  his  safe  return. 
Preaching  on  tlie  subject  of  “  The  Connection 
of  Sacrifice  witli  Success,”  founded  on  .John 
xii.  ‘24,  '25,  Dr.  Wallace  said ; 

It  sccnis  id  lie  tlie  law  of  huiiian  progri'ss  tliat 
great  acliievenients  should  be  attended  witli  perils 
and  saerillees.  Tlie  good  anti  the  lirave  reach  the 
higiiest  attairiments  through  tlie  stem  discipline  of 
dangers  and  disasters.  It  is  thus  that  the  siddini- 
est  ilestinies  of  nations  liave  been  achieved.  It  is 
tiius  that  tlie  noblest  eharaetors  among  men,  patri¬ 
ots,  philanthropists,  sages,  statesmen,  apostles  of 
liberty,  jireaehers  of  righteousness,  reformers  of 
al)us«>s,  missionaries,  diseoverers,  and  explorers, 
liave  passed  through  trials,  overcome  difficulties, 
surmounted  ail  defeats,  and  niarclie<i  onward  to 
ttieir  amaranthine  crowns  of  victory. 

The  name  of  (ireely  will  lienceforlh  lie  associat¬ 
ed  with  those  whom  tlie  world  deliglits  to  lionor, 
as  it  will  go  down  in  historj'  with  tliat  of  Kane, 
De  Long,  Livingstone,  Stanley,  and  others— men 
wild  hazarded  tlieir  lives  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  the  interests  of  humanity.  That  so 
few  of  the  iiolde  hand  led  by  Greely  should  return 
alive,  is  the  sad  page  in  the  brilliant  record.  The 
manner  of  their  death  is  heartrending  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  We  rejoice  in  tlie  kind  rrovidence  tliat  res- 
cue<l  the  leader  and  the  remiiaiit  of  survivors. 
Tliat  they  wm-e  succored  when  all  hope  of  life  was 
given  up  by  them,  makes  their  return  to  us  the 
more  grateful.  Their  virtues  sliine  all  tlie  more 
resplendent,  bi'cause  tliey  <-ame  fortli  from  tlie  or¬ 
deal  of  suffering  crowned  with  victory.  Well  may 
we  honor  tliis  noiile  liaiid,  all  of  whose  names  will  be¬ 
come  household  words  in  distant  lands.  Well  may 
we  weleome  with  distinguislied  honor  our  fellow- 
town.sman,  whose  achievement  posterity  will  chron¬ 
icle  witli  impcrishaldc  fame,  and  whose  name  will 
henceforth  stand  on  tlie  roll  of  tlie  great  who  adorn 
our  country's  hi.story.  Those  who  arc  faithful  at 
their  post  of  duty,  and  cast  their  lives  into  their 
suiM-esses,  never  fail.  Even  death  will  make  their 
deeils  more  resplendent,  and  stamp  their  sacriflees 
with  undying  lustre. 

The  audacity  and  persistence  of  the  Russian 
Nihili.sts  is  truly  wonderful.  The  statement  is 
made  that  the  Czar  has  been  obliged  to  adopt 
the  very  radical  iKilicy  of  appointing  a  commis¬ 
sioner  to  revi.se  the  laws  relating  to  Finland, 
hoping  thus  to  bring  about  u  complete  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  local  government.  The  Diet  of 
Finland  will  iie  limited  to  a  consulting  role. 
The  initiative  of  all  laws  will  be  delegated  to 
the  Governor-General.  The  reasons  for  this 
project  are  that  the  Nihilists  are  making  Fin¬ 
land  the  basis  of  the  plots  against  the  Czar  and 
his  Government,  and  that  the  plots  are  con- 
niveil  at  by  the  Finnish  authorities  and  people. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  recall  of  Dr.  C.  H,  Haydn  to  Cleveland, 
is  announced.  As  our  readers  know,  he  gave 
up  the  charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
there  some  years  ago,  and  entered  uixm  the 
work  of  a  Secretary  of  the  American  Board, 
resident  in  New  York,  succeeding  the  late  Rev. 
C.  P.  Bush,  D.D.  Successful,  and  so  far  as  we 
know,  entirely  content,  in  this  greatly  imixir- 
tant  line  of  things,  it  is  probable  that  nothing 
save  hlsrt'gard  for  Cleveland,  and  esiiecially  for 
the  good  people  of  “the  Old  Stone  Church,” 
could  have  induced  him  to  consider  favorably, 
as  he  has  now  done,  a  call  to  return  to  the  pul¬ 
pit.  And  yet,  very  many  who  know  him  well, 
are  clear  that  the  pulpit  is  his  true  sphere.  His 
former  charge  seem  to  be  unanimous  in  this 
opinion.  His  excellencies  as  minister  and 
preacher  are  not  showy,  but  very  real,  and  his 
return  to  Cleveland,  where  they  know  what 
good  preaching  is.  is  hailed  with  joy.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  record  that  this  spontaneous  and 
most  creditable  transaction  as  regards  all  jiar- 
ties  to  it,  has  occurred  in  a  way  to  preserve 
even  the  worthy  incidents  and  traditions  of  the 
ohureh  concerned.  It  has  never  been  without 
a  pastor  in  sight.  Of  eandidating  it  knows 
nothing.  Dr.  Haydn  was  the  colleague  and 
successor  of  tlie  beloved  and  lamented  Good¬ 
rich,  and  some  four  years  and  more  ago  he 
moderated  the  meeting  which  called  Dr.  Ar¬ 
thur  Mitchell,  tlien  of  (ffiieago,  to  be  his  suc¬ 
cessor  in  Cleveland,  before  entering  upon  his 
duties  here  in  New  York;  and  now  his  succes¬ 
sor  (Dr.  Mitchell)  has  been  permitted  to  jier- 
form  the  same  pleasant  office  for  his  predeces¬ 
sor  and  successor  ere  he  removed  his  hat  from 
the  pastoral  peg  where  Dr.  Haydn’s  is  about  to 
be  restored.  It  is  surely  a  rare  and  very  cred¬ 
itable  thing  to  be  called  a  second  time  into  the 
service  of  a  large  and  influential  church.  But 
even  this  is  not  quite  new  to  Cleveland.  Dr. 
James  Eells  was  called  back  to  the  Second 
Church,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  current 
there  that  he  never  did  a  better  and  more  suc¬ 
cessful  work  in  the  ministry  than  during  this 
second  term  of  service  in  Cleveland.  Thus  the 
local  auguries  are  of  the  best  for  a  second 
settlement.  Some  may  regret  that  so  efficient 
a  man  is  called  from  the  missionary  ser¬ 
vice.  We  are  sure,  however,  that  there  will  be 
no  loss  of  zeal  for  tlio  good  cause  by  this 
transfer.  And  the  brethren  of  the  Stone 
Church  Session,  we  take  it,  are  not  hereby 
amenable  to  criticism.  'They  cannot,  in  com¬ 
mon  fairness,  be  expected  to  furnish  to  the 
Church  more  than  one  able  Secretary  at  a 
time.  Hence  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
a  reprisal  uiion  missions  in  this  transaction, 
for  Dr.  Mitchell  will  carry  on  the  work  which 
Dr.  Haydn  relinquishes,  albeit  just  around 
tlie  corner  at  anotlier  adilress. 

Is  it  not  a  little  matter,  this  playing  by  the 
Central  Park  band  of  a  Sunday  instead  of  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  Commissioners  being 
careful  to  appease  tlie  Puritanic  conscience 
with  a  few  especially  dull  Psalm  tunes  along 
with  the  lively  and  popular  music  of  the 
day  ?  Certainly,  vieived  apart  from  its  tenden¬ 
cies,  it  is  a  matter  that  could  be  endured  by 
the  Christian  public  with  equanimity.  It  has 
its  pleasant  aspects,  and  public  sentiment 
would  abridge  no  enjoyment,  provided  it  does 
not  infringe  or  threaten  the  rights  of  others. 
Our  Christian  citizens  have  been  heavily  taxed 
to  provide  the  Park,  and  they  are  willing,  and 
even  anxious,  that  it  shall  be  enjoyed  by  all 
classes,  and  so  far  as  may  be,  on  all  days.  Yet 
everywhere  under  the  sun,  where  life  and 
person  are  secure,  it  has  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  enforce  wholesome  restrictions,  to 
pay  some  respect  to  times  and  seasons,  and 
thereby  conserve  in  every  way  the  good  order 
of  society.  The  spirit  of  lawlessness  has  not  yet 
departed,  and  in  order  to  its  control,  the  titae^ 
honored  habits  of  a  people,  their  sacred  asso¬ 
ciations,  even  their  iirejudices,  are  worthy  of 
consideration,  to  say  nothing  of  tlieir  religious 
scruples,  and  are  not  to  be  overridden  without 
gfiod  reason.  It  is  in  this  view  that  we  respect¬ 
fully  ask  our  Park  Commissioners  to  consider 
well  what  they  are  doing  by  the  pre.sent  offer¬ 
ing,  in  their  official  capacity,  of  a  stated  and 
public  Sunday  diversion.  New  York  is  a  con¬ 
spicuous  city,  none  more  so,  and  her  example 
is  sure  to  prove  influential.  If  the  movement 
against  Sunday  rest  and  worship  is  successful 
here,  it  will  be  in  other  places;  and  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  travel  are  such  that  on  pleasant  Sun¬ 
days  we  shall  have  the  whole  rural  iKipulation 
poured  upon  us.  The  movement  has  in  fact  al¬ 
ready  begun.  A  druggist  in  Port  Jervis,  doubt¬ 
less  emboldened  by  the  example  of  our  Park 
Commissioners,  brought  down  thousands  of 
people,  men,  women,  aud  children,  from  all 
that  region  on  Sunday  last,  on  a  visit  to  Coney 
Island— a  resort  largely  given  over  to  the  very 
worst  of  influences,  if  we  may  believe  the  state¬ 
ments  in  the  daily  papers.  We  insist  that  it  is 
the  liad  tendency  and  influence  of  these  official 
provisions  for  Sunday  recreation,  that  give 
this  matter  its  very  grave  asiiect.  Let  the 
reader  turn  to  our  last  page,  and  read  the  half 
humorous  account  of  this  Sunday  affair,  and 
consider  the  risks  to  health  and  morals  which 
those  country  people  braved,  and  on  the  day 
heretofore  sacred  to  rest  and  worship  in  Amer¬ 
ica!  _ 

The  Presbyterian  Journal  is  none  too  em- 
,  lihatic  on  tlie  good  and  successful  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  Dr.  Spinning:  “At  last  justice  has 
lieen  tlone  to  the  jioor  little  baud  of  Nez  Perce 
Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Those  who 
were  present  at  the  last  Assembly  will  never 
forget  the  scene  when  Dr.  Spinning  of  Cleve¬ 
land  told  the  story  of  their  wrongs  and  suffer¬ 
ings.  And  it  i  i  to  Dr.  Spinning  solely  that  the 
credit  is  due  for  the  tardy  relief.  At  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  time  anil  health  he  visited  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory,  and  saw  for  himself  the  terri¬ 
ble  condition  of  the  feeble  remnant  of  Chief 
.Joseph’s  band.  He  visited  the  capital,  and  in 
the  archives  unearthed  the  proof  of  the  fraud 
perjictrated  by  some  one  in  authority.  He  in¬ 
terviewed  Senators  and  Rejiresentutives,  pre¬ 
sented  the  facts  to  committees  of  both  Houses, 
enlisted  the  symixithy  and  interest  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
at  length  has  the  gratification  of  knowing  that 
he  has  succeeded.  The  Christian  Church  has 
an  interest  in  the  restoration  of  this  iieople  to 
their  homes,  for  they  are  Christians,  and  go  back 
as  missionaries  to  the  heathen  around  them,” 

The  nomination  of  ex-Gov,  St.  John  of  Kan¬ 
sas  as  the  prohibition  c;andidate  for  President, 
excites  considerable  interest.  The  Convention 
as.semble<l  in  Pittsburgh  last  wisek,  and  proved 
a  very  spirited  and  creiJitable  affidr  through¬ 
out,  It  adopted  a  well  considered  platform, 
and  went  through  all  the  motions  of  the  big¬ 
ger  ixidies  lately  at  Chieago.  The  Hon.  Wil¬ 
liam  Daniels  of  Baltimore  is  Gov.  St.  John’s 
associate  on  the  ticket.  It  is  not  expected  that 
they  will  be  elected,  but  a  pretty  large  admon¬ 
itory  vote  is  looked  for. 

A  communication  from  an  American  gentle¬ 
man  in  Rome,  which  aiqiears  on  our  second 
page,  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
Liberal  movement  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  of  a  remarkable  man  by  the 
name  of  Savare.se,  who  has  risen  up  to  take 
the  part  of  a  reformer.  He  has  a  Herculean 
task  before  him.  We  trust  his  strength  and 
courage  will  not  fail. 
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The  season  has  come  that  calls  attention  to 
the  custom  into  which  some,  perhaps  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  our  churches  have  fallen 
of  late  years— we  refer  to  the  discontinuance 
of  public  worship  while  the  pastor  is  taking 
his  vacation.  The  relative  number  of  these 
closed  churches  the  country  over  is  small,  and 
it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  not  in¬ 
crease,  Yet  we  are  advised  that  where  the 
practice  is  once  adopted,  it  is  apt  to  be  contin¬ 
ued  from  year  to  year.  It  quickly  comes  to 
be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  church 
is  to  be  closed,  and  under  these  favoring  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  bad  fashion  spreads  afar. 
What  wonder  that  some  among  the  irreligious 
say,  as  we  recently  read  in  a  village  journal, 
“In  principle  there  is  no  difference  betw’een 
these  professors  and  us.  They  recognize  no 
obligation  to  maintain  stated  Sabbath  worship ; 
neither  do  we.  It  is  a  matter  of  convenience 
with  them ;  so  is  it  with  us.  They  do  not  at¬ 
tend  church  tw’o  or  four  or  more  Sundays ;  we 
prolong  the  time  indefinitely.” 

Mr.  Ivan  P.  Balabanoff,  a  native  of  Bulgaria 
and  a  recent  graduate  of  Hamilton  College, 
who  has  spent  seven  years  in  this  country  at 
Clinton  prosecuting  preparatory  and  collegi¬ 
ate  studies,  has  been  visiting  the  churches  of 
Rochester  and  vicinity,  interesting  them  in  the 
condition,  dangers,  and  necessities  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  He  imparts  much  information  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  of  whom  but  little  is  known,  and  he  is 
listened  to  with  eager  attention.  He  has  a 
double  object  in  view— to  awaken  a  decider  in¬ 
terest  in  behalf  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  sus¬ 
tain  himself  while  preparing  to  return  to  them 
as  a  medical  missionary. 

According  to  the  Presbyterian  Observer,  this 
is  about  the  footing  of  “  Fraternal  Relations  ” 
North  and  South : 

Northern  Frenbyterian  Church  to  Southern — Do 
you  love  me  ? 

Southern  Church— Yes. 

Northern  Church— Do  you  enjoy  my  visits  ? 

Southern  Church— Well,  rather— O,  yes. 

Northern  Church— "May  I  come  to  see  you 
again  ? 

Southern  C/iurc/i— Suppose  you  write.  That 
will  do  just  as  well. 

At  the  request  of  the  Church  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  and  in  accordance  with  the  plan  agreed 
upon  four  or  five  years  ago  between  the  late 
Rev,  Henry  Wright  and  Archbishop  Tait,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  arranged  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  missionary  bishopric  for 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa.  It  is  proix)sed  that 
the  new  bishop  shall  have  the  episcopal  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society’s 
missions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mombasa, 
and  also  in  the  interior  at  Mpwapwa,  &c.,  and 
in  Uganda.  As  first  bishop,  the  Archbishop 
has  nominated  the  Rev.  James  Hannington, 
M.A„  F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Ox¬ 
ford,  minister  of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Hurts- 
peirpoint,  and  late  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society’s  Nyanza  Mission. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs  sailed  for  home  by  the 
Aurania  on  Saturday.  His  family  are  siKind- 
ing  the  Summer  in  the  Cattskills. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Nelson  and  imrty  arrived  safely  on 
the  other  side  on  the  20th  inst. 

WIDOWS  AND  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

The  larger  part  of  our  life  assurances  are 
written  for  the  benefit  of  women,  and  the 
larger  part  of  the  millions  now  paid  yearly  by 
life  assurance  companies  for  losses  by  death  is 
paid  to  widows,  many  of  whom,  without  this 
fortune,  would  be  poor  and  even  destitute  of 
every  comfort  which  makes  life  respectable. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  nearly  all  the  prejudice 
existing  against  life  assurance  is  the  jirejudice 
of  married  women.  Some  of  them— especially 
the  younger— have  an  idea  that  the  act  of  as¬ 
suring  life  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  their  hus¬ 
bands  to  counteract  the  decrees  of  Providence! 
The  man  who  does  all  that  he  knows  how  to 
do  in  the  way  of  duty  is  the  only  person  who 
has  any  right  to  trust  in  Providence;  and 
those  women  w’ho  think  they  have  a  warrant 
for  their  prejudice  in  the  decrees  of  Pnnidence, 
will  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  actual  good 
which  has  resulted  from  life  assurance  contra¬ 
dicts  all  their  theories. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  <iuote  a 
brief  narrative,  by  an  agent  of  The  Ecpiitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  showing  the  results  of 
a  prejudice  which  many  women  have  enter¬ 
tained  : 

“A  few  days  since,  while  returning  from 
church  with  my  wife,  w'e  met  a  young  widow,  | 
who  is  a  family  friend  of  long  standing,  and  we 
naturally  tninversed  with  her  in  regard  to  her 
recent  affliction.  She  said  to  my  wife  ‘O  Mrs. 
Clark,  when  I  look  back  and  see  what  a  fool  I 
was,  when  my  husband  came  home  one  eve¬ 
ning  and  told  me  that  he  thought  of  getting 
an  insurance  on  his  life  for  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  my  benefit,  that  the  doctor  had  exam¬ 
ined  him,  and  that  the  policy  would  be  ready 
in  a  day  or  two. 

“  I  was  inexperienced,  and  I  imagined  that 
my  husband  was  going  to  die,  and  that  he  was 
aware  of  it,  or  he  would  never  insure  his  life! 
My  anxiety  and  excitement  about  it  increased 
so  much,  that  he  finally  said  that  since  it 
worried  me  he  would  not  be  insured. 

“It  was  not  long  after  this,  on  one  of  his 
business  trips  to  the  West,  he  took  a  severe 
cold,  and  after  he  reached  home  he  never 
arose  from  his  bed.  He  had  save<i  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  but  it  was  nearly  all  si)ent  dur¬ 
ing  his  sickness,  leaving  barely  enough  for 
funeral  expenses.  .And  here  I  am  now  thrown 
back  on  my  father’s  hands  with  my  child, 
and  without  a  dollar.  My  father  cannot  afford 
to  have  us  here.  If  I  had  the  amount  of  that 
life  insurance,  which  I  should  have  if  I  had 
not  been  a  fool,  we  would  be  comfortably  pro- 
videti  for.”’ 

WHY  DO  W'E  SINO  IX  CHYRCH  i 

If  you  ask  me  wherefore  song  was  made  a 
part  of  worship,  the  answer  must  be  Because 
music  is  the  fit  language  of  a  service  of  love. 
No  man  sings  when  he  is  angry.  The  notes  of 
accordant  voices  speak  of  amity  and  fellow¬ 
ship.  As  music  is  said  to  consist  of  the  har¬ 
mony  of  sweet  sounds,  and  as  sounds  without 
harmony  become  mere  noise,  so  the  strains  of 
the  psalm  or  hymn  are  at  once  the  tyi»e  and 
sign  of  the  communion  of  saints.  Where  they 
are  heard  we  know  that  souls  are  met  who  are 
without  variance.  They  are  the  signal  of  the 
presence  of  the  i^eace  of  Christ  and  of  God. 
And  as  the  chords  of  human  hearts  should 
thrill  together  in  glad  unison  when  they  come 
before  God,  whenever  they  find  expression  in 
such  singing  they  tend  to  do  so.  Music  is  the 
tamer  of  evil  iMissions.  We  cannot  hate  each 
other  when  we  sing  together.  The  fable  of 
Orpheus  charming  the  b€*usts  with  his  lyre 
represents  a  reality,  and  the  Christians  of  the 
Catacombs  were  right  when  they  chose  Orphe¬ 
us  as  an  emblem  of  Christ,  and  carved  him 
over  their  tombs. 

Among  all  the  numberless  things  men  can 
do  with  their  varied  faculties,  song  is  asked  of 
them,  to  be  offereci  liefore  God,  that  they  may 
stand  before  His  mercy-seat  in  unity,  and  turn 
from  His  presencje  better  i»rei>ared  to  live  in 
charity  and  i>eace.  H.  U.  Swixsertox. 

Cherry  Talley,  X.  T.,  July,  IKel. 


The  Evening  Post  says:  “We  understand 
that  the  Patent  Office  has  awarded  to  Mr. 
Stephen  D.  Field  of  this  city  the  priority  of 
invention  of  the  electro-dynamic  motor,  as 
against  the  adverse  claims  of  Mr.  Edison  and 
Dr.  Siemens.  This  is  the  motor  which  has 
been  put  in  operation  in  Berlin  for  the  propul¬ 
sion  of  street-cars.  We  are  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  invention  to 
say  whether  Mr.  Field’s  motor  differs  essen¬ 
tially  from  those  of  the  contestants  in  the 
interference  case  now  decided.  We  advert  to 
it  because  the  decision  is  likely  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  use  of  the  new'  motor  on  a  large 
scale  on  the  elevated  railroads  of  New  York. 
It  is  claimed  for  the  invention  that  it  will  not 
only  dispense  with  the  locomotive  and  its  noise 
and  smoke  and  cinders,  but  will  furnish  power 
at  a  greatly  reduced  cost  for  street  travel,  and 
for  all  railways  where  frequent  trains  of  com¬ 
paratively  light  weight  are  employed.” 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York. — The  Rev.  Edward  M.  Deems,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Westminster  Church,  this  city,  and  his 
bride,  were  extended  a  public  welcome  by  the  con¬ 
gregation  on  their  recent  return  from  Europe.  Mr. 
Deems  came  to  this  church  when  it  was  in  a  very 
depressed  condition,  owing  to  his  predecessor’s 
want  of  adaptation  to  the  field,  or  other  cause, 
and  it  has  steadily  grown  under  his  hand.  Situat¬ 
ed  in  West  Twenty-second  street,  it  is  pretty  well 
down-town,  and  at  the  same  time  rather  contigu¬ 
ous  to  other  Presbyterian  churches,  Dr.  E.  N. 
White's  being  only  at  a  little  remove  on  the  street 
above.  But  now  happily  reinforced,  as  above  inti¬ 
mated,  Pastor  Deems  will  take  hold  anew,  and  in 
due  time  he  may  rival  the  suci‘(*rs  of  his  honored 
father  in  the  historic  Church  of  the  Strangers.  We 
trust  so. 

Moscow. — In  addition  to  what  was  said  last  week 
of  this  church  and  its  pastor,  a  few  facts  of  interest 
may  be  stated.  It  was  organized  by  Rev.  Abraham 
Foreman,  then  pastor  of  the  church  in  the  village 
of  GenestK),  in  June,  1817,  with  nine  members.  The 
elders  ill’s!  chosen  were  Asahel  Mungcr,  Elijah  C. 
Warren,  and  Asa  R.  Palmer.  Since  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  390  persons  have  united  with  it.  It  has  had 
fourteen  pastors  (one  of  them  was  Rev.  Moses  Gil- 
lett,  afU'r  he  had  labored  so  long  and  successfully 
at  Rome),  and  three  stated  supplies.  Four  of  these 
pastorates  continued  seven  years  each — Rev.  John 
H.  Redington,  Samuel  Leonard,  J.  M.  Harlow,  and 
W.  D.  McKinley.  Under  the  first  of  them  the 
church  divided,  a  portion  going  and  forming  an 
Old  School  church,  and  erecting  an  etiifice,  disused 
after  the  Reunion,  a  few  years  afU'rward,  and  now- 
in  ruins.  During  the  division,  while  the  communi¬ 
ty  was  as  prosperous  as  usual,  the  additions  to  both 
the  churches  were  less  than  in  any  other  like  peri¬ 
od  in  the  history  of  the  church,  and  at  tlie  reunion 
the  joint  membership  was  twelve  less  than  at  the 
separation.  During  the  ten  years'  pastorate  of 
brother  Gutelius,  the  congregation  have  contribut- 
•h1  for  home  purposes  $13,009,  and  nearly  $1,000  in 
benevolence.  The  Sociidy  is  largidy  composed  of 
young  people,  whose  highest  good  he  has  sedu¬ 
lously  sought,  and  with  whom  he  is  speidally  pop¬ 
ular.  Very  pleasant  has  been  his  ministiy  in  this 
retired  field,  and  should  Providence  hereafter  call 
him  to  a  sphere  of  greater  prominence  and  wider 
usefulness,  his  experienci' would  very  likely  be  that 
of  an  emimmt,  ageil  professor  in  one  of  our  th»‘o- 
logicai  seminaries,  who  said  to  one  of  his  students 
“I  have  fill<*d  several  prominent  positions  in  the 
Church,  but  the  happiest  period  of  my  life  was 
when  I  was  the  pastor  of  a  small  retired  country 
congregation.” 

Carthaoe. — On  Weilnesday,  July  Ifi,  Rev.  J.  V. 

D.  Shurts  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Carthage  by  the  Presbytery  of  St .  Law¬ 
rence.  Rev.  Dr.  Miller  of  Ogdensburg  presidixl 
and  gave  the  charge  to  the  people ;  Rev.  Mr.  Hays 
of  Watertown  preached  the  sermon ;  Rev.  Mr. 
Stevens,  also  of  Watertown,  gave  the  charge  to  the 
pastor;  Rev.  Mr.  Canfield  of  Theresa  offered  the 
prayer  of  installation  ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  White  of  Car¬ 
thage  pronounced  the  benediction.  Mr.  Shurts  en¬ 
ters  the  parish  with  promise  of  great  usefulness. 

Liverpool. — The  Presbyterian  church  of  this 
place  has  called  Rev.  L.  R.  Janes  of  Newmarket, 
Tenn.,  who  has  accepted,  and  will  take  charge  of 
his  new  field  -Aug.  3d.  Mr.  Janes  has  laboreil  in 
Shortsville  and  Onondaga  Vailey,  N.  Y. ;  but  fail¬ 
ing  health  induced  him  to  try  the  climate  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  During  the  past  ten  years  he  has  had 
charge  of  two  churches  near  Knoxville,  where  his 
wife  died.  The  church  at  Liverpool  has  been  with¬ 
out  a  pastor,  though  not  entirely  without  preach¬ 
ing,  for  about  three  months — Rev.  Dr.  Tony  of 
Cazenovia,  in  behalf  of  Presbyti'ry,  having  declar¬ 
ed  the  pulpit  vacant  about  the  1st  of  May.  Rev. 
C.  W.  Hawley,  lately  l•onnecte♦l  with  Nashville 
University,  but  now  with  a  Clinton  educational 
institution,  has  been  visiting  relatives  in  Liver- 
JK)ol,  anrt  at  the  urgent  l■<‘l)ll••st  of  his  nmny  friends, 
consented  to  preach  loi  u-.  on  tlie  morning  of  June 
29th.  Mr.  Hawley  was  a  graduate  of  Auliurn  The¬ 
ological  Sendnaiy.  and  the  fiist  minister  installed 
in  the  present  church  edifice  over  twenty  years  ago, 
and  it  was  his  first  charge.  The  chundi  was  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition  when  a  severe  bronchial 
trouble  obligtsl  him  to  »*lose  his  labors  in  Liver- 
pwol.  On  July  13th  Rev.  J.  S.  Root  (pastor  of  this 
church  three  years  previous  to  his  removal  to  a 
larger  field  at  .Adams,  N.  Y.)  occupied  his  old  pul¬ 
pit  morning  and  evening.  Both  services  were 
largely  attendiHi.  Mr.  Root  was  regardcii  as  a 
very  ai)le  speaker  when  he  left  here,  but  he  has 
improvtsl  decidedly  during  the  thre<‘  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  his  removal.  c. 

GEOVER.SVILT.E.-  Rev.  Jane’S  Gardner,  D.D.,  for 
thirty-two  years  the  sm’cessful  pastor  of  the  church 
of  Canton  (St.  Lawrem-e  Presbytery)  has  aecejited 
a  call  to  Gloversvilie  (Presbytery  of  .Albany),  and 
entered  upon  his  work  there. 

Palmyra, — There  was  an  interesting  service  in 
the  Pr«‘sbyterian  church  of  Palmyra  on  Monday 
afternoon,  July  ’ilst.  Lyons  Presbytery  met  and 
ordained  Frisl.  Gordon  Stuart,  the  “  l)ronzed  .Amer¬ 
ican,”  to  the  ministry.  Rev.  W.  L.  Page  preaclnsl 
the  sermon  from  Murk  v.  19 — “Go  home  to  thy 
friends  and  tell  them  how  great  things  the  Lord 
hath  done  for  thi>e”;  Rev.  W.  H.  Bates  of  Clyde 
gave  the  charge,  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Burgess  ksl  in  the 
prayer  of  ordination.  Mr.  Stuart  will  go  to  a 
church  in  the  S<iuth— proliably  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bellevi'e.— An  adjourneil  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Westminster  was  held  in  the  Bellevue 
Church  at  the  Gap,  Pa.,  on  July  l.’ith,  at  which 
time  Mr.  Samuel  I.  Hickey  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalltHl  pastor  of  this  church.  The  moderator  (Rev. 

E.  W.  Gaylord  I  pn’sided,  asked  the  usual  ques¬ 
tions,  and  delivennl  the  charge  to  the  people  ;  Rtw. 
P.  J.  Timlow,  a  former  pa.stor  of  this  church,  gave 
the  charge  to  the  pastor.  Rev.  H.  E.  Niles,  D.D., 
preachivl  the  sermon,  and  the  Rev.  Yate.s  Hickey, 
father  of  the  new  pastor,  offered  the  prayer  of 
ordination.  This  church  has  lu'cn  vacant  since 
the  resignation  of  Rev.  W.  L.  Led  with  nearly  a 
year  ago,  but  have  now  unanimously  chosen  Mr. 
Hickey  as  pastor,  so  that  he  enters  upon  the  field 
under  pleasant  and  encouraging  augurii’s. 

MICHIGAN. 

PrxcoNXiNO. — Rev.  .A.  C.  Kay,  late  of  Scotland, 
is  preaching  in  Pinconning  fortnightly,  and  at 
Omer  and  neighboring  towns  of  Bay  county  as 
often  as  may  be. 

Gladwin. — The  new  church  here,  now  under  con¬ 
tract,  is  to  Im‘  •2(5x40,  with  8ixteen-f*»et  posts. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Willett,  formerly  tlie  beloved  and 
usi'ful  pastor  of  several  churches  in  Gratiot  coun¬ 
ty,  Mich.,  died  at  his  home  July  13. 

MISSOURI. 

Shkixofield.  -Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  has 
rwently  erected  a  chapel  in  the  Third  Wanl,  in 
which  a  Mission  Sunday-school  and  preaching  ser- 
view  were  commenced  Sabbath,  July  ‘20.  Rev.  E. 
•A.  Hamilton,  recently  of  New  Jersey,  has  t>een  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  Session  of  Calvary  Church  to  take 
charge  of  the  new  enterprise,  in  connection  with 
a  church  in  the  country.  The  Mi.ssion  opens  with 
bright  prospiH'ts  of  large  usefulness  and  growth. 
Mr.  Hamilton  will  supply  Pastor  Putnam’s  pulpit 
during  a  part  of  his  vacjition. 

COLORADO. 

Leadville.— Rev.  J.  F.  Stanley  has  r*>signetl  his 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  church  to  accept  a  call 
to  Charleston,  West  Virginia.  He  has  been  led  to 
this  step  partly  by  ill  health.  The  high  altitude  of 
Leadville  (over  ten  thousand  feet  almve  the  level 
of  the  sea)  is  veiy  tiying  to  the  ner^•es.  and  he  has 
be<‘n  for  some  time  greatly  troubleil  with  nervoms- 
ni*8s  and  want  of  sleep.  While  suffering  from  this, 
there  i»me  an  unanimous  call  from  the  Kanawha 
church,  one  of  the  two  flourishing  churches  of 
Charleston,  the  capital  of  West  Virginia,  which 
seemed  to  make  the  path  of  dutj’  plain.  The 
church  in  Leadville  (which  has  increased  ia  mem¬ 
bers  from  80  to  220  under  his  carei,  and  the  congre¬ 
gation  also,  part  from  their  pastor  with  great  re¬ 
gret.  and  at  a  recent  meeting  unanimously  passinl 
resolutions  expri’ssing  their  utmost  respect  and  af¬ 
fection.  Mr.  Stanley  expei'Us  his  resignation  to 
take  effe<-t  on  the  13th  of  .August,  and  to  enter  on 
his  ni‘w  dutit*«  on  the  1st  of  S<‘ptember. 


SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERI.AN. 

Richmond,  Va. — An  enterprise  has  been  started 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian  church  for 
the  colored  people  of  Richmond.  The  (Central 
says :  Nearly  all  the  colored  people  of  the  city  are 
in  connection  with  the  Baptist  denomination. 
Some  are  Methoiiists.  Only  a  very  few  are  Pres¬ 
byterians,  and  without  any  separate  organization,  i 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lee,  a  colored  licentiate,  and  a  gradu-  i 
ate  of  the  Lincoln  University,  is  ready  to  take  the  i 
pastoral  charge  of  the  work.  Mr.  Lee’s  parents  , 
are  old  residents  of  Richmond. 

Dr.  D.  M.  Hoge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
church,  Richmond,  sailed  from  New  York  on  Sat-  ' 
urday  last  for  Europe.  He  expects  to  return  in  i 
October,  and  meantime  the  First  and  Second  Rich-  , 
mond  congregations  worship  together.  i 

Mt.  Holly,  Ark. — Thirty-one  have  been  receiv¬ 
ed  into  the  Presbyterian  church  as  the  fruit  of  spe¬ 
cial  ser\ices. 

Nashville.  —  The  First  Church  (Dr.  Wither¬ 
spoon  pastor)  received  twimty -seven  persons  re¬ 
cently — eighteen  of  them  on  examination.  There 
have  been  no  special  sen  ices. 

LUTHERAN. 

Rev.  j.  ,A.  Timms,  formerly  pastor  at  Verona, 
Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
First  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Lyons, 
Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  last  Tliursday  evening.  He 
is  a'  thoroughly  educated  young  man,  and  earnest 
in  the  work  of  his  calling.  His  predecessor  resign¬ 
ed  because  he  was  desirous  to  introduce  a  service 
in  English,  which  was  opposed  by  the  older  por¬ 
tion  of  the  church.  The  new  pastor  favors  the 
innovation,  and  will  begin  and  maintain  it,  design¬ 
ed  especially  for  the  young  people. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Sixth-aveni  e  Noonday  Prayer-Meeting. 

— The  noonday  juayer-meeting  established  last 
May  in  the,  old  Sixth-avenue  Dutch  Church,  has 
met  with  encouraging  success.  Not  a  day  has 
passed  since  its  organization  without  a  manifest 
token  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  jircsence.  .A  purely 
undenominational  meeting,  it  has  the  cordial 
support  of  all  the  down-town  churches  on  the 
west  side.  Laymen  and  clergymen  alternate  in  , 
leading  the  services.  On  Wednesday  a  Baptist  i 
brother  leads;  on  Thursday  a  Presbyterian;  on 
Tuesday  a  Methodist;  on  Monday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  laymen  of  any  Church.  The  incidents 
are  such  as  these  :  Two  men  about  thirty-five  years 
of  age  came  in  to  seek  enqiloyment.  ()ne  was  an 
Englishman,  who  fifteen  years  ago  had  iieen  in  the  ' 
service  of  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge.  He  had  been 
careless  and  dissipated,  but  wishinl  to  reform.  He  , 
came  to  sign  the  pledge  and  ask  the  assistance  of 
Christian  bidievers  in  beginning  a  new  life.  Ho 
found  a  place.  Another  came  with  the  story  that 
he  was  just  out  from  the  Island,  where  he  had 
been  sent  up  twice  for  being  in  a  drunken  broil. 
He  had  a  fathi'r  and  motlK'r  who  di.scarded  him 
because  of  his  wildness.  He  was  married,  and  had 
one  child.  He  wanted  to  l>e  (irayed  for.  The  next 
day  lu'  <‘ame,  bringing  wife  and  child,  and  had  be¬ 
come  reconciled  to  his  parents.  .A  widowed  mo¬ 
ther  came,  saying  that  her  home  had  been  broken 
up  by  the  evil  strategies  of  a  bad  woman,  who  had 
enticed  her  son  away.  She  sought  the  prayers  of 
those  who  met  at  noonday,  for  the  restoration  of 
her  once  happy  home.  A  young  man  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  came  in  to  thank  God  for  the  wonderful 
way  in  which  his  life  had  been  maintained.  Though 
he  had  lost  all  his  property  and  b«‘en  thrown  out 
i  of  busim'ss,  he  wanted  to  ju’aise  God  for  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  had  been  kei»t.  .Another,  a  mo¬ 
ther  who  had  passed  through  great  trials-  having 
come  from  a  foreign  laml,  who  had  been  bereft  of 
evei’>’  relative,  whose  husbard  and  two  daughtei’s 
had  dic'd  one  after  the  other— came  to  thank  God 
for  the  clear  leading  of  His  hand  in  bringing  her, 
even  by  afiliction,  to  know  and  trust  the  blessed 
Saviour.  She  desired  to  tell  to  every  one  the  great 
news  which  had  come  into  her  heart— that  she  was 
saved.  Two  young  men  asked  to  be  prayed  for, 
that  they  might  lead  a  new  life.  So  by  twos  and 
threes  the  people  are  gathering  in  tins  thickly  set¬ 
tled,  but  busy  portion  of  our  <‘ity,  to  implore  God’s 
blessing  on  themselves  and  on  their  fellows. 
.Among  other  pleasant  features  of  the  meeting,  a 
few  country  peojtle  have  made  it  a  point  to  send 
in  daily  frc-sh  flowers  for  gratuitous  distribution 
at  the  close  of  every  service. 

Both  Viotorious. — The  Baptists  and  Di.sciples 
(Cainpbellites)  in  Kentucky  contend  earnestly  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  them,  even  if  it  is  not  exactly 
that  “once  delivered  to  the  saints.”  They  have 
lately  had  a  ten  days’  debate  in  Mayfield,  Ky.,  and 
this  is  the  way  it  is  reported.  The  Baptist  paper 
says :  “  The  Baptists  were  elated  and  enthusiastic, 
while  the  ‘  Disciples  ’  were  effec'tually  squelched 
and  left  writhing  in  jiain.”  The  Disciple  paper ; 
says:  “On  Baptist  succession,  total  depravity, 
and  the  design  of  bai»tism,  brother  Briney  over¬ 
whelmingly  defeated  his  opi>onent.  In  fact  the 
ilcfeat  was  so  great  that  our  Bajitist  brethren 
seenifHl  to  he  driven  to  desperation.” 

DEATH  OF  A  A'F.XERABLR  ELDER. 

Theodore  Vallcitn.  Esq.,  dit'il  at  Horseheads, 
N.  Y.,  July  19th,  iHHt.  He  was  liorn  in  Warwick, 
N.  Y.,  .Aug.  27,  17sc  Wliile  he  was  yet  a  lad.  his 
parents  left  Warwick,  and  settled  near  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  When  a  young  man,  he  bei'ame  a  Christian 
under  the  ministry  of  the  beloved  Dr.  William 
Wisner.  and  united  with  the  Prc'sbyterian  church. 
In  180(’)  he  and  Elizabeth  Linderman  were  united 
in  marriage.  Like  Zaehariah  and  Elizabeth,  they 
“were  lioth  righteous  befor*'  God,  walking  in  all 
the  Commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord 
blameless.”  Soon  after  his  marriagi',  Mr.  Valleau 
removed  to  the  town  of  Veteran  (then  Tioga  coun¬ 
ty,  now  (,’liemung  county),  N.  Y.  About  the  year 
18*24  a  Presbyterian  church  was  formed  in  Veteran, 
and  he  was  chosen  ruling  elder.  In  1832  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  chur<’h  was  fornu'd  in  Horseheads,  and 
most  of  the  members  of  the  ehurch  in  Veteran 
united  with  the  new  organization.  He  was  chosen 
an  elder  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  church,  and 
had  continued  in  this  ofilee  until  his  death.  He 
was  a  Temperance  and  an  anti-Slavery  disciple 
from  his  youth.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  consti¬ 
tution  and  wonderful  industry.  .A  descendant  of 
the  French  Huguenots,  he  Inherited  their  love  for 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  their  Christian  fidel¬ 
ity.  He  began  to  take  The  Evangelist  with  its 
very  first  number,  and  continued  to  take  it  and  ad¬ 
mire  it  to  his  dying  day.  When  unable  to  read  it 
himself,  his  children  read  it  for  him.  Until  the 
Fourth  of  July  he  had  been  vigorous  and  active 
for  one  of  his  great  age.  Since  then  he  has  gradu¬ 
ally  faib'tl,  till  on  the  19th  inst.  he  slept  with  his 
fathers.  “  The  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death.” 
“ My  father !  my  father!  the  chariot  of  Israel  and 
the  horsenn'n  thereof!  ” 


THE  MISSIOXARY  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  chiefly  In  the  vast  and  needy 
flelds  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific:  is  through 
then  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  in  destitute  places, 
and  .strengthening  existing  ones ;  and  is  making  grants  of 
the  Btard’s  publicaUons  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board's  Missionary 
Fund,  tor  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  8.  D.  PowEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHEXCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

PRIZE  SERMON. 

Believing  that  slander  is  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  that 
one  man  can  commit  against  another,  that  this  crime  la 
fearfully  on  the  increase,  and  that  a  united  effort  on  the 
part  of  Christian  ministers  of  all  denominations  would 
tend  to  its  diminution,  the  undersigned  hereby  offers  a 
prize  of  flfty  dollars,  payable  at  the  banking  house  of 
Riggs  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  best  sermon  on  the 
subject.  The  conditions  are  simply  as  follows : 

1.  The  sermon  must  be  on  the  subject  of  slander  or  defa¬ 
mation  of  character. 

2.  It  must  have  been  actually  preached  by  Its  author  in 
some  place  of  worship. 

3.  It  should  not  exceed  half  an  hour  in  delivery. 

4.  The  sermon  receiving  the  jjrlze  to  become  the  property 
of  the  undersigned,  for  publication,  either  alone  or  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  works  on  the  subject. 

6.  While  literary  merit  is  desirable,  this  will  not  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  plain  and  practical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

6.  The  sermon  must  be  copied  in  a  plain  hand. 

7.  It  must  be  presented  for  competition  not  later  than  the 
fifteenth  of  September,  1384,  and  as  much  sooner  ns  possible. 

N.  B.— While  it  is  not  denied  that  during  the  present 
political  camjiaigu  there  will  be  special  reason  for  the 
preaching  of  such  discourses,  still  this  prize  sermon 
should  be  a  generous  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  not  con¬ 
fined  to  political  Slander.  The  object  is  to  get  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  and  common  sense  doctrine  on  the  subject.  While 
the  undersigned  assumes  exclusive  authority  to  Judge  of 
the  sermons  sent,  he  will,  in  case  of  doubt  as  to  which  is 
the  best,  confer  with  able  gentlemen  as  to  the  sujierlorlty 
of  the  |>roductions,  and  he  desires  to  state  tliat  he  has  no 
personal  preference  either  in  respect  to  preacher  or  denom¬ 
ination.  The  sermon  receiving  the  prize  will  do  so  solely 
on  its  merits.  This  is  a  good  work,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
encouraged  by  all  clergymen.  THOS.  D.  WOKR.tLL. 

July  lu,  1384. 

Mote  by  the  J'ublUher. — All  letters  and  manuscripts  should 
be  addressed  Hon.  Thomas  D.  Worrall,  No.  618  F  street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  General  Assembly  Minutes,— Persons  desirous 
of  obtaining  copies  of  the  Minutes  of  1334,  iniund  in  cloth, 
will  please  correspond  immediately  with  the  Stilted  Clerk, 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Price,  Fifty 
Cents  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the  Minutes  bound  in 
paper,  viz:  One  Dollar. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Ottumwa,  c>n 
Tuesday,  Sept,  id,  at  7J  P.  M. 

H.  B.  KNIGHT,  Stateil  Clerk. 


Surpasses  all  Others  ! 

JOYFUL  LAYS 

FOR  THE  Nl’ND.iY  Mf’HOGL. 

Thl.s  new  and  favorite  Song  Book  contains  gems  of  great 
beauty  and  usefulness.  TRY  IT ! 

Price,  In  Boards,  $30  per  100  Copies, 
Sample  copy  sent  on  receipt  of  price,  tipecimen  pages  free. 

BlGtLOW  Sc  2IAZ1T, 

16  East  Ninth  Street,  I  81  Randolph  Street, 
NEW  YORK,  I  CHICAGO, 

1  H.  MACY  &  CO., 

14th  ST,,  SIXTH  AVENCE,  and  13th  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

WE  ARE  ADDING  NOVELTIES  IN  TRIMMFJ) 


(Former  Partner  of  the  late  Miss  Haines) 

136  Bast  18th  Street,  New  York, 

Informs  her  friends  and  the  public  that  on  October  ist,  1884, 
she  will  be  prepared  to  receive  into  her  home  two  young 
girls  with  the  view  of  carrying  on  their  education,  at  the 
same  time  affording  them  the  advantages  of  the  city,  and 
surrounding  them  with  the  refining  influence  of  a  French 
Christian  home. 

Applications  by  letter  addressed  "  Tannersvllle,  Greene 
county,  N.  Y.,”  till  September  15th;  after  that  date  Mile,  de 
.Tanon  will  Be  In  New  York,  to  see  parents  who  may  deelre 
a  personal  Interview. 

CLAVERACK  (NEW  York)  COLLEGE  AND  HUDSON 
RIVER  INSTITUTE.  $2-20  a  year.  Fits  for  all  Colleges 
and  Business.  French,  Art  and  Music  Specialties.  Both 
sexes.  School  continues  open  during  July  and  August. 

Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  Ph.D.,  President. 

!  DR.  HOLBROOK’S 


MILLINERY  Military  School, 


^akih** 

POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  whoIesomenesB.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cans.  ROYAL  Bakimo  Powdeb  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


DAILY,  AND  OFFER  A  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT 
OF  STRAW  GOODS  IN  ALL  THE  SHADES  OF 
BEIGE,  ECRU,  AND  BROWN,  AS  WELL 
AS  WHITE  AND  BLACK,  IN  ALL 
THE  MOST  POPULAR  SHAPES. 

IN  COI,ORED 

SILKS 

WE  ARE  SHOWING  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
COLORS  AND  STYLES  IN  ALL  SEASONABLE  GOODS. 

OUR  FINE  STOCK  OF 

LACES 

18  BEING  CONSTANTLY  REPLENISHED  WITH  THE 
MOST  STYLISH  PATTERNS  OF  FOREIGN  AND 
DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURE. 

BLACK  SILK 

FOR  THE  MILLION  AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  EVER 
BEFORE  OFFERED. 

WE  HAVE  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  VARIED 
STOCKS  OF  , 

DRESS  FABBldS 

IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  ALL  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  OUT-DOOR 

GAMES. 

COMPRISING  LAWN  TENNIS,  CROQUET,  ARCHERY, 
PITCH  A  RING,  RING  TOSS,  BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT,  LAWN  POOL,  ETC., 

ALL  ABOUT  TEN  PER  CENT. 

LOWER  IN  PRICE  THAN 
LAST  YEAR. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND  CARE¬ 
FUL  ATTENTION. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

R.  H.  MUY  &  GO. 

BaOWU  BEOTBS  I  00, 

Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bilus  of  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  jiarts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telixjhapuic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  CoiJiECTioNS  in  alt.,  Foreign 
Countries. 


i^artrfages. 

Jessup— Lockwood— In  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  .Iuly23, 
1884,  by  Rev.  G.  P.  Nicliols.  D.D.,  Rev.  Henry  H.  .Jessup, 
D.D.,  of  Beirut,  Syria,  and  Theodosia  Davenport, 
daughter  of  the  lab!  Rev.  Peter  Lockwood. 

Sherwood— Butler— .\t  the  residence  of  Mr.  A.  Em¬ 
erson,  in  Youngstown,  N.  Y.,  Thursilay,  July  24,  1884, 
by  Rev.  James  A.  Skinner,  Rev.  Elisha  R.  Sherwood 
of  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  and  .Mrs.  Susan  B.  Butler  of 
Youngstown,  N.  Y. 

Gilroy— Pratt— .\t  Lake  Forest,  Ill.,  June  26,  1H«4, 
by  Rev.  A.  K.  Strong,  D.D.,  of  Waukesha,  Mr.  Rernari> 
J.  Gilroy  and  Miss  Medora  E.,  elflest  daughter  of  .Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  N.  Pratt,  all  of  I.Ake  Forest. 


BeatjDs. 

Guest— In  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  July  22d,  1884.  of 
paralysis,  Henry  Guest,  agsd  62  years. 

Reed— In  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  July  2’2d,  1884, 
Gkoroe  W.  Reed,  lieloved  son  of  the  late  John  J.  and 
Mary  A.  Reed. 

[The  first  named  above  had  long  been  conneeted  with 
the  mailing  department  of  The  Evangelist,  and  it  has 
Jieen  largely  due  to  his  latsirlous  faithfulness  at  all 
hours  of  the  night,  as  well  as  the  day,  that  our  distant 
subscribers  have  received  their  papers  with  promptness 
and  regularity.  Mr.  Reed  was  a  much  younger  man, 
and  by  occupation  a  clerk  in  an  insurance  ofTlce.  He 
had  for  several  years,  and  while  health  remained,  as¬ 
sisted  his  widowed  mother  and  the  younger  members 
of  his  family,  us  a  dutiful  son  and  brother.  His  father, 
like  Mr.  Guest,  was  long  connected  with  the  mailing 
department  of  this  paper.  We  mingle  our  sincere  re¬ 
grets  with  the  sorrows  of  the  bereaved  ones. — Ed.  Ev.] 


Presbyterian  Minister  Wanted — For  a  town  lu  one 
of  the  bIgheMt  altitudes  and  most  healthful  Ps’ations  in 
Pennsylvania.  Seven  other  smaller  towns  needing  the 
preaching  of  the  Gos|>el.  «*an  be  reached  from  this  place 
as  a  center.  There  is  no  church  in  the  place,  and  preach¬ 
ing  by  but  one  other  denomination.  Ills  lielleved  that  a 
Presbyterian  organization  will  l)e  welcomed  by  the  people, 
and  in  a  short  time  a  church  building  he  erected.  .Any 
Presbyterian  minister  who  is  willing  to  undertake  the  work 
in  ifei  ini-eptlon,  and  who  pfjssesses  the  requisite  push  and 
energy,  adde<l  to  a  genuine  love  for  the  work  of  the  min¬ 
istry,  would  have  here  the  prospect  of  accomi’llshing  great 
g-K)d.  Corresiiondeuce  with  the  view  of  visiting  the  Held,  is 
invited  hy  WM.  A.  HOBDAY,  M.D., 

Mt.  .Alton,  McKean  Cfjauty,  Pa. 

The  Presbytery  of  .Alton  meets  In  Collinsville,  III., 
on  Tuesday,  Bi-pt,  id,  at  7J  P.  .M. 

c.  T.  PHILLIPS,  State<l  Clerk. 


WILDWOOD. 


BY  MRS.  JF.NNIE  M.  1).  CONKLIN. 

l3mo.  Price . $l.4.‘'t. 


ew  Editions. 

PASTOR’S  SKETCHES. 

BY  REV.  I.  S.  SPENCER,  D.D. 

Two  volumes,  l!tmo.  Price . Sl.'J.'A  each. 

SPENCER’S  SERMONS. 

BY  REV.  I.  8.  SPENCER,  D.D. 

Three  volumes,  t2mo.  Priee....$l.‘4.A  each. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK.,  Business  Hnp’t, 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Or,  WARD  k  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


REED  &  BARTON, 


AIANUFACTUREKS  OF 


Fine  Electro-Plated  Ware 


(Formerly  at  688  Broadutay) 


HAVE  REMOVED  TO 


37  UNION  SQUARE. 


A  for  our  new  book  RCJRIEO 

A  l«  b  M  I  V  CITIEH  KECOVKKKD.  Buried 
I  history 

rewritten.  The  doings  of  PatriarchSi 
Prophets  and  Kings  unfolded.  Great  discoveries.  Latest  re¬ 
searches.  Testimo  y  from  Pyramids,  Temtdes  and  Ruins# 
Plain  to  a  child  :  .ibsorbingtoall.  Richly  Illuntratcde  New 
BSps.  Low  price.  Sells  wmiidly.  Subscril>ers  delighted* 
BRADLEY*  GARRETSON  &  CO.,  66  N.  41b  St..  PhiU..  PSe 


PEarOnE 


The  BEST  COUFOYINl) 

ae  EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING. 

■■aawsrythlBS  else,  in  Hard  or  80ft  Wa* 
ter,  wltkoat  danger  to  fiibrlo  or  hands. 

•awni  Labor,  Time,  and  8oap,  amaz- 
of  great  value  (b  housekeepers. 

■old  by  all  Grocers — bnt  see  that  vile  Counter. 

Kslte  are  not  urged  upon  yon.  PKARLINH 
!■  the  unly  safe  article,  and  always  beaC0 
ItelUM.Sf  JAMBI  PYLK.  New  York. 

EhUrtrUfiirtnents. 

Prosbjtorian  Board  of  Publication’s 

LATEST. 

SUNSHINE  MART. 

BY  MISS  ALIDA  W.  GRAVES. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price . Sl.l.t, 

HEBTfiGE  or  PEACL 

BY  REV.  T.  S.  CH1I.DS,  D.D. 

18mo.  Price . .•jO  Cents. 

POCKET  8TSTEH  Of  THEOLOGY. 

BY  REV.  JOHN  RFJI). 

lOmo.  Price . $1.00. 

THEIR  MARRIED  LIVES. 

BY  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON. 

l‘4mo.  Price . $l.‘4.'i. 


atAJi4J.lv  Jj  By  Rev.  J.  Sanderson,  D.D.,  lu  Revised  E<ll- 
tlon  of  American  Progress.  A  standard  work.  Illustrated. 
55<lp|i.,t2.  Also,  The  Life  |ORl  and  Times  of  Cleveland 
and  Hendricks.  By  T.  E.  Willson,  Editorial  Staff  N.  Y. 
Worhl.  .’>48  iqi.  Illiistratetl,  $2.  Eaetl  outfit  .5()c.  To  Agents 
only,  book  and  outflt,t2.  Aiqilyatitf  L'Y' L' I  t  Vlk 
once.  E.  B.  Treat,  I’ll  b..  New  York.  V  IJsJ  V  Ijlj.'m  .A  It 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 
CHARLIRK  INSTITUTE.  N.  Y.  City. 

lOH  West  .AOth  8t.— On  Central  Park. 

BOAHDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 
For  boys  and  young  men  from  7  to  20. 

Reopens  September  2;)d,  1834. 

30th  eommeiKvment,  June  Llth,  133i5. 

Over  2,000  pupils  jTcparetl  for  Colleges,  SelentlflcSelnsds, 
and  Business. 


SING  SING,  N.  Y. 

Re-opens  Wednesday  evening,  September  17th.  Address 
Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 

SEDGWICK  INSTITUTE, 

Oreat  Barrington,  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 

A  select  family  school  for  boys.  Address 

H.  J.  VAN  LENNEP,  D.D. 

WILLISTON  SEMINARY, 

Bastkampton,  Mass. 

Prepares  boys  for  the  various  colleges  and  higher  schools 
of  science.  The  Fall  term  will  begin  Sept.  4th.  For  cata¬ 
logue  address  J.  H.  SAWYER,  M.A.,  Acting  Principal. 

PorClHKEEPMIE  FK-MAI.E  ACADEMY.  Rev.  D. 

O.  Wright,  8.T.D.,  Rector,  asalstetl  by  ten  teachers.  The 
48th  year  commences  Sept.  10,  1884.  Patrons  are  assured 
homo  comforts,  parental  discipline,  and  thorough  work  for 
their  daughters.  For  circulars,  address 
Rev.  D.  G.  WRIGHT,  8.T.D.,  Rector,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

HACKETTSTOAVN  INSTITUTE. 

Young  Men’s  College  Preparatory.  Ladles’ Oillege.  Amplest 
facilities  in  Music,  Art,  Commercial  and  Scientific  Courses. 
Finest  building  of  its  class.  Catalogue  free.  Rev.  GEO.  H. 
WHITNEY,  D.D.,  President,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Houghton  sesunaky,  ulinton,  n.  y.  En¬ 
larged  with  complete  modern  improvements.  Advan¬ 
tages  unsurpassed.  A.  G.  BENEDICT, 

Ossining  Institute  su.J  ‘5^t”«d“:^ 

tages  in  Art,  Music.  Elocution,  English  and  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages.  Charges  moderate.  Oi)ens  8ei>t.  16th. 

Rev.  C.  D.  RICE,  Principal. 

CAYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora, 
N.  V.  MAJ.  W.  a.  FLINT,  Principal. 

THE  NEW  WELLESLEY  SCHOOL 

EOS  GIBES  DD  T00II6  UllES, 

4047  Chestnut  Etreet,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

College  preparatory  and  other  departments.  Apply  for 
circulars  to  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Root  and  Miss  Cordelia 
BKlTTINUHAM,  Principals,  or  to  Rev.  J.  K.  Hiller,  D.D.,  and 
Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  of  the  Board  of  Advisers. 

Blair  prembyterial  academy- blairs- 

TOWN,  N.  J.  For  Both  sexes.  John  I.  Blair  foun¬ 
dation.  Healthy  location,  large  grounds,  building  warmed 
by  steam,  hot  and  cold  water  on  each  floor.  Ex[)erienoed 
teachers,  full  course  of  study,  large  endowment,  low  rates, 
scholarships  and  prizes.  Catalogue  Just  Issued. 

J.  H.  SHUMAKER,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

ELHIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

A  College  of  the  highest  rank.  Students  receive  the  per¬ 
sonal  attention,  and  enjoy  tho  pleasant  associations  of  a 
Christian  home.  It  has  a  superior  College  Coarse  ot 
Study,  also  Eclectic  and  Classical  Preparatory  ds- 
{)artment8,wlthexce|>tlonal  advantages  In  Music  and  Art. 
The  Gollege  building  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  fitted 
up  with  all  modern  Improvements,  Including  water,  gas, 
sU’am-heatlng,  and  a  large  jiasseiiger  Elevator. 

.Address  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President, 

Elmira,  N.  T. 

RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY, 

PUI'GHKEEPNIK,  M.  Y. 

Fits  for  any  College  or  Ooremment  Academy ;  for  Business 
and  Social  Relations.  U.  8.  officer,  detailed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  Commandant.  Springfield  Cadet  Klfies. 

OTIS  BISBBE,  President. 

WHEATON  FEMALE  SEMINARY 

Will  begin  its  60tb  year  September  10.  Fine  library,  labo¬ 
ratory,  observatory,  and  cobinets.  Thorough  instruction. 
Best  of  home  Influences.  Send  for  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Hass. 

ADeIjBEKT  COLL^J^ 

I  of  Western  Reserve  University, 

Cleveland,  O.  Year  0{>ens  8o|>t.  11th.  Entrance  Examina¬ 
tions,  Sept.  9th  and  lUth.  Address,  CARROLL  CUTLER,  Pres¬ 
ident. 

I  Green  Spring  Academy, 

At  Green  Spring,  O.  Year  o|>cns  Aug.  18th.  Address,  Rev. 
J.  8.  AXTELL. 

'  Western  Reserve  Academy, 

At  Hudson.  O.  Year  opens  Sept.  4th.  Address,  Mr.  N.  B. 
Hobart.  Both  these  academics  are  preparatory  to  the 
^  College. 

WELLS  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 
j  Full  Collegiate  Course  of  study.  Sui>erlor  fociliuos 
I  tor  Music  and  ART.  Location  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
'  Healthfulness.  Session  begins  Septemper  10, 1HS4.  Rend 
'  for  catalogue.  E.  S.  PRISBEE,  D.D.,  President. 

Western  Reserve  Academy, 

HUDSON,  OHIO. 

,  !  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OK 

'  WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

I  OF  CLEVELAND. 

I  Send  tor  Catalogue  to 


_ KEWTON  B.  HOBiBT,  Principal. 

Acadeniy  and  Home  (or  Ten  Boys. 

Thorough  prejiaratlon  for  business  or  for  college.  Abso¬ 
lutely  healthful  location  and  genuine  borne  with  the  most 
refined  surroundings.  Highest  references  given  and  re¬ 
quired.  J.  H.  ROOT,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Oona. 

RYK  NKMINAKY,  HTi;,  NEW  YORK.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  MRS.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


rut(;kks  female  collech:,  ticulars,  address  MRS.  8.  J.  LIFE. 

68 'West  65th  St., ITo-w  York  City.  |  i  ii/u  TADWT  lIKIVVDillTV 

A  chartered  College  with  full  classical  or  modern  course  OIIIOvllJNI  1 1 II 1 1  I  I 

and  degrees.  F^ipeelnl  advantages  In  Music  and  Art.  Kin-  sttmsasj  avswsjMS  ■  sjsi/sja  a  ■  s 

dergarten,  preparatory  classes.  Special  <v>urses.  Boar<tliig  CtlLLEGE  offers  three  Courses.  ACADEMY,  Classical 
dei>artmeiit.  Term  opens  Sejit.  24tli.  and  English.  Eqxnses  reduced.  FERRY  HALL,  thorough 

S.  D.  BUIU'HARI),  D.D.,  President.  Course  for  Young  Ladles.  Opens  Sept.  10. 
_  _ _  _  „  _  Rev.  D.  H.  GREGORY,  D.D.,  Lake  Forest,  III.,  President. 


LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 


FOSTER  SOHOOl.,  | 

i  LlVrON  SI’UINCS,  N.  Y.  j 

The  Ninth  Y'ear  will  commence  September  17th.  For  I 
Ijulles  only.  OFXIBGE  LOOMIS.  | 

PENNSYLVANIAS.  | 

(CHESTER.  23d  year  opens  Sej.t.  lO.  XEw  AND  t'ONTI.V 
RI'ILDI.MIS.  SI  PERIOR  iqi’IPJIK.>T.  A  Military  Col- | 
lege.  Departments  In  Cfvll  Engineering,  Chemistry,  ' 
Classics,  and  English.  COL.  THEO.  HYATT,  Pres.  j 

fiRANVILLE  MILITARY  ACADEMY, I 

U  North  Granville,  N.  V.  (3(i  miles  north  of  Saratoga). 

i3WER80N  <».  CLARK,  A.M.,  C.E..  Principal. 

Rockland  college,  nyack-on-the-hudson. 

Preparatory  and  Business  for  Gentlemen.  Graduating 
Course  for  Ladies.  Sisjclal  a<lvantages  In  Art.  A  i)Opulnr 
school  at  popular  rales.  Send  for  new  catalogue.  Next  j 
year  oi)ens  hejit.  10.  W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A. M.,  ITlnclpal.  j 

MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA  I 

Re-opens  the  Seminary  at  Morristown.  New  .Jersey,  8«’p- 
temlw^r  17th.  Resident  native  French  teachers.  Suiierlor  i 
teachers  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.  Art  teacher.  I 
G.  H.  MctVird,  A.N.A.  Board,  and  tuition  in  English  and  i 
French.  $.100  i)er  annum.  Circulars  on  application.  I 

“wmERNlEMAIi  SEMINARY, 

OXFORD,  OHIO.  I 

(m  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Plan.  The  thirtieth  annual  session 
will  open  Sept.  3,  1884.  Board  and  tuition  $170.  ForCata- 
ifigues,  apply  U>  Miss  HEI,EN  PEABtlllY,  Prlnclt»al,  , 

GANNEU  INSTITUTE  Boston,  Mass. 

Family  and  Day  School.  Full  <-orps  of  Teaiihers  and  Lee-  | 
tiirers.  The  Thirty-first  Year  will  Jstgin  Wednesday, Oct.  1,  i 
1884.  For  Catalogue  and  Circular  apply  to 
Rev.  GEO.  GANNETT,  A. M.,  69  Chester  Stjuare,  Boston,  Mass,  j 

OUGHKEEP8IE  (N.  V.)  Military  Institute. 

Numbers  limited.  Send  for  circulars  with  U^rms,  i 
studies,  and  references.  Dr.  C.  B.  WARRING,  Principal.  |  ; 

- I  I 

nrTTQ  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Mtamford,  Ct.,  on  : 
DC  I  Iw  Prospect  Hill,  outside  the  village;  very  healthy.  I 
46th  year  begins  Sept.  10.  Prepares  boys  for  Cfillege  or  !  I 
business.  For  particulars  send  for  catalogue.  ;  | 

- I  ( 

Peekskill  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy,  For  circulars,  |  ’ 
address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal.  i 


I  CLINTON  (N.  Y.) 

i  ailA  IVIM  A.PI  SCHOOL, 

I  For  Tounff  lAon  and  Boys. 

Established  1813.  Ixicatlon  healthiest.  Prepares!  nr  Oo 
I  logo  and  business.  Sumissfiil.  Opens  Kent.  4.  For  fu 
I  information  address  Rev.  ISAAC  O.  BEST,  A.M.,  I^la 
I  cipnl,  Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  N,  Y, 

'  The  Western  Theological  Seminary 

i  AT  ALLZaSEirr,  fa. 

I  Term  begins  Tuesday,  Sept.  4tb.  A  post-graduate  Course. 
Instruction  In  Elocution  continued  through  the  Course. 
Fur  catalogue,  aiqdy  to  Prof.  W.  H.  JEFFERS,  Western 
Theological  Heininary,  Ridge  Avenue,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

VASSAK  COLLEGE. 

I  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  T. 

I 

I  A  full  college  i-ourse  for  Women,  with  special  and 
j  [mraUtry  cours^^s,  and  courses  of  Music  and  Art.  Ten 
jirofessers  and  twenty-two  teachers.  Library,  Observatory, 
I.,ahoratory,  Museum,  and  Scientific  collections,  with  every 
faJ'lllty  for  a  complete  lilieral  education. 

8.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.D.,  President. 

GLENDALE 

P’EM  ALP;  COLT^ECIE. 

Thirty-first  year  lieglus  Sephimber  16.  Best  facilities  n 
one  complete  and  thorough  Course— English,  Scientific,  and 
Classleal.  Superior  a<lvantages  in  Music  and  Art.  Address 

Rev.  L.  D.  POTTER,  D.D.,  Glendale,  O. 

oas  a  I  COLLEGE,  Oberlln,  O,,  offers  bf>th  sexes 
|llaA|sl|M  very  t>est  educational  advantages  at 
I IIIUI  llll  tfie  very  lowest  cost.  Classes  In  all  Acad- 
UIJIll  llll  emy  and  College  studies.  Location  health¬ 
ful.  No  saloccii  temptations.  Elective  stu¬ 
dies.  Nearly  1,500  students  last  year.  Winter  term,  January 
2,  1884 ;  Spring  term,  April  1 ;  Fall  term.  Sept.  16.  For  full 
Information,  address  Mr.  J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Secretary. 

OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC.— Under  the  Col¬ 
lege  management.  First-class  Instruction  __ 

In  Theory,  Voice  culture,  Plano,  Organ, 

Stringed  Instruments,  Ac.  Class  or  prl-  linDrilll 
vate  lessons  as  prefeired.  For  catalogue,  ■lllfsl  llll 
acldresB  Prof.  F.  B.  RICE,  Director.  iiii 


s— uie  ixji' 

Oberlin 


\EW  YORK. 


FORTY-FOUR  BOYS. 

The  Cleveland  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  have  forty-four 
bright,  healthy,  attractive  tioys  irom  two  months  U>  eleven 
years  of  age,  for  whom  gcKid  homes  are  desired.  We  also 
have  a  few  nlcxc  girls.  Corresi-.ondent.e  cvjrdlally  Invited. 

A.  H.  SHUNK,  Supt.,  940  St.  Clair  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


lU  4  11  A  QH  I'llf  4^*4AWP0RDSVILLE,  IND.  Excellent  advantages  for  Classical,  SclenUfip, 

anti  Preicaratory  education.  The  Museum  of  Natural  History  (x>mpleted,  wltk 
lecture  room,  laboraUdles,  and  large  illustrative  collections.  Libraries  43,060  Vols.  Location  beauUfnI  and  healthful. 
Term  begins  Sept.  10th.  Second  term -Tan.  7th,  1885.  Third  term  March  30th.  For  eAtalogucs  a<Idreas 

JOSEPH  P.  TUTTLE,  Presideat. 

The  university  of  WOOSTER  <3“»^t'''«l«'iit'>'>lU'l»'iiHi)fi!ither(iex.  OverfiOO 

**  wfcnoiii  Ur  ssUllw  I  tn.  gt, I, (yiiy 
Ftpiippml.  .Stsndard  of  study  ranks  with  the  first.  Modern  LaiiguaKes  thoroughly  taught.  Pre- 
_  paratory  Department  conducted  by  piTmanciit  teachera.  KmOraccH  all  primary  studies.  Physical 
(-ulture  hy  .Military  Drill  and  Gyninaslum.  .Musical  Department  under  charge  of  Karl  lien.  A  thor- 
•ugb  education  to  fie  obtained  at  small  expeniw.  Send  for  a  catalogue.  Fall  Term  opens  Sept.  17, 
Address  the  PRESIDENT,  or  JOHN  McCLELLAN,  Treasurer.  Woosterroiilo. 
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A  SUMMER  PICTURE. 

Bj  E.  S.  Porter,  S.D. 

If  you  can  spare  a  little  time 
To  read  my  simple  rustic  rhyme. 

My  study  I’ll  portray : 

It’s  waU'd  with  privet  all  aglow 
With  blossom’d  sprays  as  white  as  snow 
And  fragrant  all  the  day. 

Within  are  columns  staunch  and  high 
Rising  majestic  toward  the  sky — 

The  oaks  I  love  so  well, 

Their  branches  make  a  leafy  vault, 

Whose  beauty  is  without  a  fault, 

As  every  tree  will  tell. 

The  cleanest  grass  supplies  the  place 
Of  carpet — with  its  mingled  grace 
Of  myrtle  here  and  there 
Syringa  flowers  cast  their  light. 

With  honeysuckles  sweet  and  bright 
Over  its  pattern  rare. 

Standing  in  vases  true  and  strong. 

Are  roses,  in  an  ordered  throng 
W  ith  pinks,  and  violets  too. 

Verbenas,  phlox,  and  williams  sweet 
In  friendly  ranks  each  other  meet 
All  sparkling  with  the  dew. 

Olad  in  their  freedom  birds  abound. 

And  run  and  fly  and  sing  around 
Within  their  shady  home; 

The  martin,  redbreast,  oriole. 

Can  scarce  their  eager  joy  control. 

Nor  wish  from  hence  to  roam. 

Afar,  the  mountains  rise  and  spread. 

Their  purple  mass  with  splendor  fed 
From  Summer’s  sunny  fount ; 

And  over  all  the  glorious  day 
Pours  fresh  resplendence,  on  its  way 
Toward  noon's  meridian  mount. 

Through  all  the  open  spaces  here. 

The  fragrant  winds  bring  health  and  cheer 
For  thankful  hearts  like  mine : 

My  study  stands  wliere  God  is  near. 

In  all  the  glory  of  the  year — 

Its  Builder  is  divine. 

Oak  Ledge,  Claverack,  N.  T. 


PRESIDENT  M’COSH’S  SPEECH  AT  THE 
8C0TCH-IR1SH  REUNION,  BELFAST. 

President  M’Ccsh,  who  was  warmly  received, 
said  :  I  claim  to  be  as  good  a  representative  of 
the  Scotch-lrish  race  as  any  now  present.  I 
am  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  Scotchman,  an 
Irishman,  and  an  American.  ILaughter.)  The 
siccar  Scotchman  who  demanas  a  proof  of  eve¬ 
rything  may  doubt  the  possibility  of  this,  and 
call  it  an  Irish  bull.  (Laughter.)  But  I  am 
sure  I  can  establish  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  an 
Irish  aucnencc.  I  was  born  in  Scotland  and 
spent  half  my  life  there.  I  was  sixteen  years 
in  Ireland,  and  have  been  sixteen  years  in 
America.  Now  on  the  principle  laid  down  by 
physiologists,  as  to  every  particle  of  the  body 
changing  every  seven  years,  I  claim  to  have 
passed  through  all  the  transmigrations  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  me  one  of  the  race.  (Laughter.) 
Our  literary  men  and  our  historians  have  not 
taken  sufficient  notice  of  the  race.  First,  they 
have  not  discovered  the  difference  between  the 
Puritans  of  England  and  the  Covenanters  of 
Scotland,  the  latter  being  truly  the  fathers  of 
all  of  us.  Some  of  them  talk  of  Knox,  and 
Hendereon,  and  Renwick,  and  Cameron  as  be¬ 
ing  Puritans.  But  the  two,  the  Puritan  and 
the  Covenanter,  with  strong  points  of  resem¬ 
blance,  had  characteristic  differences.  Macau¬ 
lay  understood  the  Puritan,  and  was  the  first 
to  make  literary  men  appr(*ciate  the  beauties 
of  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  But  he  had  no 
idea  of  the  Covenanter.  I  place  the  two  on  the 
same  high  level.  But  there  were  distinctions 
between  them  which  have  been  inherited  by 
their  descendants.  Both  stood  up  manfully 
for  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth  of  God, 
and  for  liberty  to  hold  it.  The  Puritan  claim¬ 
ed  individual  liberty,  the  right  to  worship  God 
according  to  his  conscience,  and  was  ready  to 
suffer  and  die  for  this.  But  the  Covenanter  was 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  this  :  he  must  have  the 
same  privileges  for  his  country.  He  forms  a 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  to  defend  his 
rights ;  and  while  the  Puritans  were  scattered, 
the  Covenantere  kept  together,  and  for  twen¬ 
ty-eight  years  on  the  mounbiins  of  Scotland 
upheld  the  freedom  of  Britain  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Revolution  settlement. 

The  father  and  founder  of  the  Covenanters 
was  John  Knox.  I  must  say  a  word  about 
him.  English  historians  for  long  depreciated 
Knox.  Of  late  Carlyle  and  Froude  have  chang¬ 
ed  public  sentiment.  Of  the  three  great  re¬ 
formers,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Knox,  Luther  had 
the  greatest  influence  by  the  inspiration  of  his 
character.  Cal  via  was  emphaticaliy  the  theo¬ 
logian,  but  Knox  was  the  greatest  statesman. 
“The  Reformer  of  a  kingdom,”  Milton  the 
Puritan  calls  him,  and  he  has  had  a  greater  in¬ 
fluence,  and  more  abiding,  on  the  character  of 
Scotchmen  at  home  and  abroad  than  any  other 
man.  Knox  declared  that  there  should  be  a 
university  in  every  great  city,  a  high  school  in 
every  burgh  town,  and  a  common  school  in 
every  parish,  and  he  was  able  to  carry  it  by  the 
energy  of  his  character.  It  was  in  Scotland 
that  for  the  first  time  in  the  liistory  of  the 
world,  education— lower  and  higher — was  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  whole  people.  It  wfis  at  a  later 
date  that  the  Puritans  secured  the  same  for 
New  England.  From  this  time  forward  the 
love  of  education  became  a  characteristic — I 
reckon  it  the  grand  feature — of  the  Scottish 
people.  To  people  so  educated,  their  country 
became  too  narrow  for  them.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  they  carried  with 
them  their  love  of  education  into  Ireland.  The 
Scotchmen  took  good  with  them  into  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  they  got  good.  Taking  with  them 
their  characteristic  steadiness,  they  acquired  a 
liveliness  as  they  married  with  and  intermin¬ 
gled  with  the  Irish.  Henceforth  there  is  a  new 
race,  with  a  distinctive  character  of  its  own. 
It  has  had,  and  continues  to  have,  an  intiuencc 
both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  There  had 
been  all  along  a  coming  and  going  between  the 
Southwest  of  Scotland  and  the  Northeast  of 
Ireland.  We  have  a  manifestiition  of  this  in 
the  Celtic  names,  the  thirty  or  forty  Ma(«  (in¬ 
cluding  my  name,  McCosh,  son  i>f  Foot),  fouml 
in  the  districts  referretl  to,  but  nowhere  else  in 
any  part  of  Scotland  or  Ireland.  From  the 
time  of  the  planting  of  Ulster  there  is  a  close 
and  continuous  educational  connection  between 
the  two  countries,  to  the  betieflt  of  both.  On 
the  one  side  educated  Presbyterian  ministers 
and  the  younger  8  .>ns  of  the  Scotch  lairds  came 
over  to  Ireland.  The  Scotch  insisted  upon 
having  their  cinidren  educated.  They  liad 
difliculty  in  getting  schools.  The  Government 
made  no  provision,  so  they  made  provision  for 
themselves.  Sometimes  a  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter  eked  out  a  subsistence  by  educating  a 
dozen  or  twenty  boys  with  his  own  sons  in  the 
higher  branches.  Quite  as  freipiently  the  young 
idea  was  taught  to  shoot  at  a  hedge  school 
where  a  lapstHl  Irishman  or  Scotchman,  failing 
to  iHJCome  a  priest  or  a  presbyter,  taught  often 
with  great  success  Latin  and  Greek,  and  even 
Hebrew,  to  all  the  promising  boys  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  at  times  seeking  to  relieve  the  tedium 
of  his  occupation  in  the  truly  Scoteh-Irish  way, 
by  drinking  whiskey,  when  it  might  have  been 
better  that  he  should  have  taken  nourishing 
food. 

Their  young  mea  were  not  willing  to  submit 
to  the  tests  imposed  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  having  no  college  in  Ulster,  they  betook 
themselves  to  Glasgow  University,  which  for  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the 
end  of  the  stwenteenth  to  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  centurj-,  trained  a  large  body  of 
the  educated  youth  of  Ulster,  and  made  them 
well-informed  and  thoughtful  men.  At  this 
time  Francis  Hutchison,  an  Irishman  of  Scotch 
dc«oentand  educate*!  at  Glasgow  Colhge,  was 
called  from  a  high  class  a**ademy  in  Dublin  to 
the  Chair  of  Moral  Philo8**phy  in  Gla-sgow, 
where  he  bei’ame  one  of  the  great  teat'hers  of 
his  age,  and  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  philos¬ 
ophy,  which  has  had  its  place  in  the  world  of 
thought,  and  has  exercised  a  imwerful  influence 
in  fostering  intelligence  in  Scotland,  in  Ulster, 


and  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  of 
America.  Not  satisfied  with  depending  any 
longer  on  Scotland,  a  number  of  enterprising 
men  set  up  the  Royal  Belfast  Institution,  which 
with  the  Belfast  Academy  has  raised  a  body  of 
well-instructed  young  men,  some  of  whom  do 
good  here,  and  a  number  are  scattered  ail  over 
the  world.  The  first  President  and  the  second 
were  of  the  race,  and  the  great  scholar  Charles 
McDouall  and  the  accomplished  Lillie  Craik 
taught  literature  ancient  and  modern,  while  I 
had  no  difficulty  with  such  pupils,  chiefly 
Scotch-lrish,  in  creating  a  taste  for  philosophy, 
and  I  am  proud  of  the  pupils  I  left  behind  me, 
and  I  take  every  opportunity  of  inquiring 
about  the  good  they  are  doing. 

The  intelligent  and  the  enterprising  Scoteh- 
Irish  have  found  Ulster  too  narrow  for  them, 
even  as  the  Scutch  found  Scotland  too  strait 
for  them.  So  multitudes  migrated  to  America. 
You  know  that  I  followed  them  thither.  I 
have  lived  among  them,  I  have  watched  them 
with  care,  and  I  am  to  occupy  the  remainder  of 
this  address  with  an  account  of  them. 

The  Scotch-lrish  who  went  to  America  car¬ 
ried  with  them  their  Scotch  shrewdness  and 
their  Irish  spirit.  The  great  body  of  them  were 
adherents  of  the  faith  of  Calvin  and  of  Knox. 

It  would  take  the  whole  of  the  remaining  time 
of  this  Council  to  call  the  roll  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  ministers  who  went  westw’ard  with  the 
sun.  Many  of  them  penetrated  directly  into  the 
wilds,  and  preached  the  glad  tidings  of  salva¬ 
tion,  and  planted  churches  which  became  cen¬ 
tres  of  light,  erected  schools,  and  fostered  in¬ 
dustry.  The  issue  of  the  great  Presbyterian 
Church  North,with  fiveor  six  thousand  church¬ 
es,  the  Presbyterian  Church  South,  with  about 
1200 churches;  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
with  000  and  700  churches  adhering  so  firmly 
to  Scripture ;  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  2,. 500  churches  ;  and  those  smaller 
bodies  which  have  brought  over  with  them  the 
blue  flag  of  the  Covenant,  which  their  fore¬ 
fathers  kept  unfurled  for  twenty-eight  years  on 
the  mountiiins  of  Scotland,  as  the  rallying  point 
of  British  liberty.  The  name  of  Campbellite 
tells  us  that  it  was  a  Scotciiman  who  sought  in 
his  own  way  to  improve  the  theology  of  his 
countrymen,  and  has  a  large  body  of  followers. 

I  should  suppose  that  the  number  of  church¬ 
es  belonging  te  this  Prtjsbyterian  family  in 
America  cannot  be  fewer  than  10,000  or  12,000. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  them  that  all  of  them  have 
been  college  bred,  that  most  of  them  have  been 
devoted  men,  that  a  number  of  them  have  been 
powerful  men  with  ruling  minds,  possessing 
great  eloquence  and  powers  of  organizjition.  I 
name  only  a  few,  selected,  I  confess,  by  my 
personal  partialities.  We  must  also  revere  Mr. 
Francis  Slakemy,  who  cjime  from  near  Der¬ 
ry,  first  of  Presbyterian  ministers  settled  on 
the  American  continent.  I  mention  the  Alex¬ 
anders,  who  started  from  Scotland,  and  cam*' 
through  Ireland  to  Virginia,  and  thence  to  be 
the  strength  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  at  its  founding.  Then  of  the  same  race 
are  the  Hodges,  with  their  htmd  Charles  Hodge, 
fittest  representative  of  Calvin.  We  have  the 
succt'ssion  continued  in  John  Hall,  fresh  from 
Ireland,  an*l  William  Taylor  from  Scotland. 
But  my  theme  requir*?8  me  to  sp*'ak  more 
specially  of  what  the  ra*‘e  have  done  for  e*lu- 
catioD.  Wherever  they  went  they  j*)ined  others 
in  setting  up  State  schools.  But  ministers  and 
people  were  determined  also  to  have  colleges. 
We  have  certainly  abundance  of  colleges  in 
America,  in  all  400  male  and  female,  ctipable  of 
granting  degrees.  This  is  too  many,  an<l  some 
of  them  will  have  to  give  way  in  “  the  struggle 
for  existence,”  and  by  reas*)n  of  their  weakness. 
But  most  of  them  are  doing  good,  and  give  a 
fair  and  very  useful  education  in  classics,  in 
elementary  science  and  philosophy  in  every 
district.  A  number  of  the  colleges  arc  earnest¬ 
ly  seeking  to  raise  themselves  to  the  rank  of 
the  European  universities,  and  have  succeeded. 

I  am  to  speak  specially  of  one  of  these,  as  I 
am  best  acquainted  with  it— I  mean  Princeton 
College.  We  claim  that  it  is  specially  the 
Scotch-lrish  College.  Ttie  men  who  founded 
it  in  the  fear  of  God  belonged  t*)  that  race,  as 
have  also  the  majority  of  its  presidents,  includ¬ 
ing  Wotherspoon,  Stanhope,  Smith,  M’Clean, 
and  the  one  who  now  Alls  the  office,  though  he 
feels  that  he  falls  far  beneath  his  predecessors. 
When  we  read  the  list  of  its  trustees,  we  fln*l 
such  names  Jis  Alexandt'r  and  Stewart,  and 
others  retaining  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
gifts  bestowed  upon  it  since  I  became  connected 
with  it  have  been  about  four  millions  in  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  chairs,  in  buildings,  library  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  preparatory  schools.  The  first  large 
contributor  was  Robert  Bonner,  from  the  North 
of  Ireland  ;  the  hist,  Mrs.  K*)bert  L.  Stuart,  of 
Scottish  desci'nt,  who  within  the  lust  few 
months  gave  me  one  hundre*!  anil  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  complete  a  department  of  jihi- 
losophy,  which  I  have  organized  with  eight  pro- 
fessois.  I  find  nearly  one-half  our  teaching 
faculty,  numbering  400,  of  Scotch  or  Irish  ex¬ 
traction.  When  I  *‘all  the  roll  of  my  classes,  I 
am  pleased  to  discover  the  same  names,  along 
with  many  others,  English  and  German,  as  I 
used  to  call  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  I  have 
always  between  200  and  300  stu*lent8  under  me 
personally,  and  I  have  f*)un*l  the  same  tast*!  as 
in  Scotland  au*l  Ireland  for  iihilosophy.  The 
Scotch-lrish  have  had  much  the  sameinfluen*:e 
in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  an*l  througii- 
out  the  Middle  States,  as  the  Puritans  have 
had  in  New  England.  Every  one  who  has  trav- 
elleil  in  America  knows  the  difference  between 
a  New  England  man  and  a  Middle  State  man. 
The  Yankee  may  be  the  more  acute ;  the 
Scotch-lrish  luive  (juite  as  much  stability. 
They  are  the  best  conservative  element  in  tiie 
Republic.  If,  unfortunately,  the  race  has  not 
always  prac  ised  morality  as  it  *)ught  (it  stuck 
too  1  mg  by  slavery),  it  has  always  defendiMl 
morality,  and  supported  moral  li'gislation.  It 
has  stood  more  manfully  by  the  Bible  faith, 
and  has  had  fewer  crudities,  than  New  Englaiul, 
It  luis  kept  the  Sabbath — that  grand  institu¬ 
tion — better  than  any  other  people  in  America, 
or  perhaps  in  the  worhl.  It  performed  its  part 
in  its  great  national  event — the  Revolution. 
Before  New  England  moved,  the  Scotch-lrish 
in  North  Carolina  passeil  resolutions  which 
breathe  the  spirit  and  adopt  some  of  the  phras**8 
of  the  Solemn  L*'ague  and  Covenant.  Tlie 
Puritans  fired  the  first  shot,  ami  first  stood  up 
for  their  liberties  ;  but  the  Scoteh-Irish  in  the 
Middle  States,  foll*)wing  the  genius  of  tiieir 
countries,  b<jgan  the  work  of  re*!onstruction  at 
Philaih'lphia,  an*l  .Tudg<*  Patterson,  a  student, 
and  Wotherspimn,  pr«'si*lent  of  Princeton,  had 
influence  in  forming  the  C*)nstitution,  Hamil- 
t*>n,  who.se  name  tells  whence  he  cjime,  and 
Ma*li.son,  a  stmlent  of  Princeton,  anil  traineil 
by  Wotherspoon,  are  usually  reganli'd  as  the 
gieatest  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  period, 
and  had  the  greati'st  intluenc*'  in  moulding 
and  defending  that  Constitution  which  has 
made  the  country  what  it  is. 

That  people  have  kept  their  place  ever  since. 
Examine  the  list  of  the  Judgt's  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  you  will  find  a  number  of  names 
which  tell  that  their  fathers  came  from  the 
heather  hills  of  Scotlaml  through  the  green 
fields  to  Ameri*:a.  Many  of  the  alilest  men  on 
the  bench  and  at  th*i  bar  are  not  ashamed  of 
their  Scotch-lrish  descent,  and  seek  to  unite 
tlie  shrewdness  of  the  Scotch  with  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  Irish.  They  have  their  position 
in  the  Congress,  both  in  the  Senate  anil  Assem¬ 
bly,  anil  show  marked  wisdom  anil  moileration. 
The  name  of  our  great  General  Grant  shows 
that  he  came  from  Scotland,  I  believe  through 
England.  The  race  has  given  four  Presidents 
to  the  United  States,  one  of  them  (whom  they 
called  “Old  Hickory”)  being  a  great  popular 
favorite.  At  this  present  time  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  a  Scotch-Irishman,  and  is 
not  ashamed  of  his  lineage.  He  talks  to  me  of 
his  father's  friends  in  Belfast,  such  a.s  the 
Bruces,  whom  I  remember  .as  old  and  respect¬ 
ed  men  when  I  came  to  this  place  as  professor. 
T^  weeks  ago  I  h.ad  the  honor  of  entertain- 
infT  him  in  my  house  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visiting  our  college,  where  his  son  is  a  student, 
and  when  I  told  him  that  I  was  going  to  this 
meeting,  he  gave  me  a  message  of  kindness  to 
you,  and  I  have  hastened  to  deliver  it  as  Last 
as  a  great  Atlantic  steamer  could  cany  me. 
The  leading  candidates  for  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent  at  this  moment  are  Scotch-lrish.  Mr, 
Tilden,  the  sagacious  leader  of  the  Democrats, 
once  told  me  th.it  he  was  descended  from  the 
Scotch  Covenanters,  whom  he  ri*garded  tis 
among  the  greati>8t  people  that  ever  lived. 
The  candidate-elect  of  the  great  Republican 


party,  Mr.  Blaine,  as  his  name  shows,  is  of  our 
race,  and  unites  in  himself  as  much  as  any 
man  I  know  the  sagacity  of  the  Scotchman 
with  the  magnetic  spirit  of  the  Irishman.  I 
have  been  obliged  to  think  over  these  things 
when  on  the  ocean  ;  but  my  heart  is  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  bringing  before  me  the  countries  I  love 
the  dearest.  O  Scotland,  I  love  thee,  the  land 
of  my  birth,  of  my  school  and  college  dayr,and 
where  I  preached  the  Gospel  for  sixteen  yearn. 
O  Ireland,  I  love  thee  for  the  kindness  shown 
me  by  warm  Irish  hearts,  and  for  the  pupils  I 
taught  for  other  sixteen  years  of  my  life.  O 
America,  I  love  thee  because  thou  didst  call 
me  to  one  of  the  highest  of  thy  colleges,  and 
because  thou  hast  contributed  millions  of 
money  to  enable  me  for  a  third  sixteen  years  to 
carry  out  my  views  of  university  education, 
secular  and  sacred.  (Lcud  applause.) 


POVITEB  OF  CONSCIENCE  IN  A  CHILD. 

Little  Charlie  was  a  happy,  chubby  boy  four 
years  old,  rejoicing  in  his  first  pants  and  pock¬ 
ets.  His  home  was  in  the  Territory  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  then  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness. 
One  day  his  grandmother,  a  dignified,  stern 
old  lady,  took  him  to  call  on  old  Mrs.  Davis,  a 
neighbor,  who  was  a  weaver.  The  path  was  a 
lonely  one  through  the  woods.  In  one  place  it 
was  said  a  bear  had  been  seen.  When  about 
half-way  on  their  return  home,  the  sharp-eyed 
old  lady  saw  some  strings  hanging  out  of  the 
stuffed  little  pockets. 

'•  What  have  you  there  ?  ” 

“  Only  some  thrums,  grandma ;  I  found 
them  on  the  floor  at  Mrs.  Davis’s.” 

“  Do  you  know  that  is  stealing,  and  they  put 
people  in  jail  for  that  ?  Go  directly  back  with 
them  ;  tell  Mrs.  Davis  you  are  sorry  you  took 
them.  I  will  wait  for  you  here  on  this  log.” 

Children  obeyed  in  that  family.  Without  a 
word  the  little  fellow  restored  the  thrums,  and 
made  the  confession.  Nothing  more  was 
thought  of  the  occurrence  until  two  years  af¬ 
ter,  when  the  county  commissioners  called  on 
the  young  farmer  to  talk  over  the  question  of 

building  a  jail  in  the  thriving  village  of  P - , 

the  county-.seat.  Charlie  listened  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  then  suddenly  left  the  room.  After 
some  time  he  was  missed.  Night  was  coming 
on,  and  search  was  made.  The  little  log  house 
was  surrounded  by  woods ;  a  child  could  easily 
be  lost.  The  anxiety  became  intense.  At 
length  his  mother  found  him  hidden  under  a 
bed  in  great  fear  and  distress.  Astonished  she 
drew  him  out,  and  asked  the  cause  of  his  grief, 
trying  to  comfort  him  as  only  a  mother  can. 
He  sobbed  out  “  I  don’t  want  them  to  build  a 
jail.” 

“  Why,  you  need  not  be  afraid.  A  jail  is  only 
for  bad  men  and  boys ;  you  have  not  done  any¬ 
thing  they  would  put  you  in  jail  for.” 

“O  yes,  I  stole  some  thrums  once  from  old 
Mrs.  Davis.” 

That  lesson  was  never  forgotten,  and  now  as 
Charlie  looks  back  over  a  well  spent  life  of 
more  than  sixty  years,  he  thanks  that  grand¬ 
mother  for  teaching  him  to  call  things  by  their 
right  names.  Is  there  not  great  need  of  more 
of  this  sort  of  teaching  at  the  present  time  ? 


LEHI6HS  CLOTHES'PIN  FACT0E7. 

“  What  pretty  clothes-pins !  Where  did  they 
come  from?”  wo  asked.  “From  the  factory 
by  Long  Rapids.  Want  to  go  and  see  them 
made  ?  ”  Wo  did. 

A  walk  along  the  bank  of  the  ancient  river, 
at  which  we  cannot  get  our  fill  of  gazing, 
brought  us  to  the  tannery,  now  a  clothes-pin 
manufactory— the  Dunn  Brothers’.  The  logs 
out  of  which  the  pins  are  made,  were  even  th'en 
being  hauled  down  the  hill  beyond  the  river. 
We  went  in  through  the  room  where  these  logs 
are  sawed  into  blocks  the  length  of  three  pins. 
They  are  then  sawed  into  boards  the  thickness 
of  a  pin.  These  are  then  cut  into  lengths; 
then  into  bits  the  size  of  a  pin  ;  then  they  arc 
turned ;  then  “  slaughtered  ”  (that  is,  put 
through  a  machine  which  takes  out  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  them) ;  then  they  go  to  the  drying-room  ; 
thence  into  a  huge  roller,  where  they  are  roll¬ 
ed  and  tumbled  about  for  hours,  with  tallow  to 
polish  them.  They  come  out  of  this  hollow 
roller  the  prettiest  clothes-pins  that  you  ever 
saw.  Perhaps  I  will  send  one  of  each  sort  to 
our  Editors.  These  machines  sometimes  turn 
out  ninety  pins  in  a  minute.  There  are  other 
useful  industries  here  in  Lehigh’s  wilderness, 
of  which  I  hope  to  send  accounts  to  Thk  Evan¬ 
gelist. 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  the  name  of 
the  man  (he  is  of  New  Hampshire,  I  think) 
who  invented  this  clothes-pin  machine.  He 
used  to  make  pins  by  hand.  They  arc  the  best 
pins  in  the  market.  The  most  wonderful  ma¬ 
chine  of  all  was  the  turning  one.  It  takes  the 
pin  in  its  steel  fingers,  and  cuts  out  its  neck, 
and  shapes  it  deftly  into  a  real  beauty,  taper¬ 
ing,  elastic,  and  very  strong. 

We  walked  through  another  department, 
where  we  saw  girls  packing  the  clothes-pins 
in  boxes.  They  are  paid  a  cent  and  a  half  a 
box,  and  can  make  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar 
a  day — seldom  a  dollar,  I  judge.  The  factory 
shuts  down  to-night  till  haying  is  over. 

We  came  home  laden  with  spoil— the  thin- 
fringed  shavings  which  come  from  the  pin,  and 
the  pins  themselves,  as  many  as  we  could  carry. 
We  wanted  a  quantity  of  the  fragrant,  clean 
sawdust,  but  were  unable  to  bring  it  away. 
Among  our  hills,  besiae  our  rivers,  how’  many 
are  the  industries  that  thrive!  What  a  busy 
world  it  is !  The  w’orkers  are  always  changing, 
but  the  work  goes  on,  and  will  goon  to  the  end. 

Ai'gi'sta  Moore. 


SMART  DOGS. 

LETTER  FROM  COLORADO. 

I  saw  the  smartest  dog  I  ever  saw  in  my  life, 
the  other  day.  I  had  heard  about  it  before¬ 
hand  ;  so  although  I  was  up  on  the  hill,  and 
could  not  hear  what  his  master  said,  I  under- 
.stood  and  enjoyed  his  performing.  He  could 
walk  on  his  hind  legs  quite  a  long  way.  The 
man  would  make  a  circle  with  his  arms,  and 
the  dog  would  run  and  jump  through  them. 
His  master  would  ask  him  which  he  would  ra¬ 
ther  do— vote  the  Democratic  ticket  or  die— 
and  he  would  flop  right  over,  and  look  as  if 
dead.  The  dog  could  play  leap-frog,  and  after 
the  man  had  dropped  his  handkerchief,  and 
walked  on  a  great  way,  he  would  .send  the  dog 
back  to  get  it.  And  there  were  many  other 
things  he  did. 

The  dog  that  lives  here,  I  like  because  he  is 
so  olH'ilient.  He  likes  to  be  noticed,  and  will 
come  and  put  his  head  against  you  very  affec¬ 
tionately  ;  but  if  we  say  “  Rover,  go  away,”  he 
does  not  stay  another  minute.  When  he  wants 
to  get  into  the  house,  and  the  doors  are  closed, 
he  taps  on  the  window  with  his  fore-paw,  and 
then  gets  down  and  goes  to  the  door ;  if  not 
successful,  he  tries  again. 


A  little  girl  living  near  one  of  the  cities,  ran 
into  her  mother  from  the  roadside  with  some 
early  Spring  blossoms  in  her  hands,  and  full  of 
the  outside  glow,  exclaimed  “  O,  mamma,  how 
nice  it  is  to  live  whore  somebody  doesn't  own 
everything !  ’’ 

Sydney  Smith  once  on  entering  a  drawing¬ 
room  in  a  fashionable  mansion  in  the  West  End 
of  London,  found  it  lined  with  mirrors  on  all 
sides.  Finding  himself  reflected  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  he  said  that  he  supposed  he  was  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  clergy,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  very 
respectable  attendance. 


WELL  BROUGHT  UP  CHILDREN. 

There  is  sometimes  a  family  in  which  the  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  know'  how  to  enjoy  life  sensi¬ 
bly  in  its  hours  of  play  or  rest,  and  around 
them  grow  up  boys  and  girls  fit  to  live,  fit  to  do 
all  the  duties  of  life,  fit  to  make  their  own  lives 
happy  and  useful.  From  childhood  they  have 
known  that  life  is  surrounded  by  thousands  of 
wonders,  whether  of  man’s  making,  or  of  God’s 
creation.  Nature  and  art  alike  furnish  them 
with  sources  of  knowledge  and  pleasure.  You 
don’t  see  those  children  dawdling  around  hotel 
drawing-rooms  when  the  family  are  travelling. 
The  boys  go  fishing,  and  the  girls  go  hunting 
flowers,  or  both  may  go  together  and  share  the 
other’s  enjoyment. 

I  met  two  of  such  a  family  the  other  day  in 
the  pine  woods,  a  mile  from  the  hotel.  I  did 
not  know  them,  nor  they  me.  I  was  digging 
up  the  bulb  of  a  plant,  and  as  it  came  out  of 
the  ground  I  heard  an  exclamation  ‘  It  is  bulb¬ 
ous,  after  all,  Tom.’  Then  I  saw  a  bright  and 
pleasant  countenance  of  a  seventeen-year-old 
girl,  who  had  come  near.  She  had  the  same 
curiosity  about  the  flower  which  I  had.  Then 
for  awhile  she  and  her  brother  Tom  rambled 
along  with  me.  They  were  out  for  a  walk. 
That  to  them  meant  keen  enjoyment  of  pretty 
much  all  they  saw.  Trees,  flowers,  animals, 
the  very  skies  and  clouds  were  more  or  less 
subjects  of  intelligent  observation  to  them. 
She  caught  half  a  dozen  lizards  as  we  walked 
along,  handled  them  gently,  examined  them 
carefully,  and  let  them  go  unharmed.  He  talk¬ 
ed  of  the  fishing.  He  had  seen  me  going  or 
coming  in.  He  knew  all  about  the  fishing  in 
his  own  part  of  the  country,  and  a  great  deal 
about  the  habits  of  the  fish.  The  two,  brother 
and  sister,  discussed  one  with  another,  the 
flowers  and  animals.  Clearly  they  had  been 
brought  up  from  childhood  to  take  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  the  ordinary  environments  of  countey 
life.  And  I  was  not  surprised,  when  she  caught 
sight  of  an  engraved  gem  in  my  ring,  to  find 
that  at  seventeen  she,  and  at  fifteen  he,  knew 
enough  about  art  to  talk  intelligently  and  with¬ 
out  blundei's. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  chat  as  we  strolled 
hither  and  thither  in  the  old  pine  woods  ;  and 
they  two  were  very  happy  children.  I  doubt 
not  they  confer  a  great  deal  of  happiness  and 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  circle  in  which 
they  live.  We  met  in  the  woods,  and  they  left 
me  in  the  ivoods,  and  I  did  not  see  them  again. 
— Dr.  W  C.  Prime,  in  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce. 


HOIF  THE  LEAK  WAS  MENDED. 

‘  Uncle  Timothy  !  ’ 

Uncle  Timothy  looked  up  from  the  shoe 
whoso  sole  ho  was  vigorously  hammering. 

‘  Why,  bless  you,  John,  of  I  am  not  glad  to 
see  you,  man  alive  !  ’  exclaimed  Uncle  Timothy, 
jumping  up  so  suddenly  that  his  last  went  one 
way,  taking  the  shoe  with  it,  his  hammer  went 
another,  while  his  spectacles  fell  into  the  water- 
pail  close  by. 

There  stood  Uncle  Timothy,  grasping  the 
arm  of  his  favorite  nephew,  John,  as  if  he  were 
a  pump-handle,  and  the  day  being  hot,  and  Un¬ 
cle  Timothy  being  dry,  the  pump-handle  was 
worked  with  emphasis. 

‘  Sit  down,  John,  and  tell  us  how  the  folks 
are,’  said  Uncle  Timothy.  ‘  You  have  come  to 
make  me  a  visit,  and  have  time  enough  to  tell 
me  all  I  want  to  kno  w.’ 

John  was  telling  about  ‘  the  folks,’  when  Un¬ 
cle  Timothy  said ; 

‘  What’s  that  ?  Thunder,  I  do  believe,  rollin’ 
down  old  Bear  Mountain !  We  shall  catch  a 
rain  now.  There  it  is  cornin’  down  the  moun¬ 
tain.’ 

Come  it  did,  furiously.  Soon  the  water  began 
to  drip  down  from  the  ceiling. 

‘  Uncle  Timothy,  your  roof  is  leaking.’ 

‘  I  know  it,  John  ;  I  know  it.  I  will  just  put 
this  pail  under  that  ’ere.’ 

‘  Why  don’t  you  have  the  roof  mended  ?’ 

‘  Well,  John,  carpenters,  you  know,  do  charge 
so!  La!  John,  they’d  make  a  forenoon’s  work 
of  it  stoppin’  up  that  ’ere  hole,  and  I  don’t 
seem  to  have  the  extra  chink.  Fact  is,  John,  it 
costs  suthin’  to  live  In  this  world,  and  it  keeps 
a  feller  poundin’  all  the  time.’ 

Here  Uncle  Timothy  took  up  his  work,  and 
began  to  ring  out  a  series  of  responses  to  the 
thunder  rolling  at  ninepins  overhead.  In  the 
course  of  his  visit,  John  noticed  that  every 
forenoon  Uncle  Timothy  would  leave  his  shop, 
step  across  the  yard  to  his  house,  bring  out  an 
immense  yellow  mug,  and  passing  to  a  saloon 
in  the  neighborhood,  bring  home  a  mug  full  of 
beer. 

‘Ah!’  thought  John,  ‘I  see  how  it  is  that 
the  roof  is  not  mended.’ 

The  next  day  a  surly,  growling  wind  brought 
rain  that  began  to  pour  early  in  the  morning. 

‘  Uncle  Timothy,’  said  John,  after  breakfast, 

‘  could  I  borrow  that  mug  I  see  in  the  closet  ?  ’ 

‘  O  sartin,  sartin.’ 

Uncle  Timothy  w’lvs  not  going  to  his  shop 
very  early  that  day,  and  John  knew  it,  business 
at  another  part  of  the  town  calling  him  away. 
When  he  returned  it  was  about  eleven  o’clock, 
and  his  beer-gnawing  visited  him. 

‘Where  is  my  mug?’  said  Uncle  Timothy, 
going  to  the  closet.  ‘  () !  John  has  it.  Well, 
I  guess  I’ll  let  my  beer  go  this  forenoon.’ 

The  rain  was  still  dripping  when  he  passed 
from  his  house  to  the  shop.  John  was  standing 
in  the  door. 

‘A  wet  day,  nephew,’  said  Uncle  Timothy, 
‘  and  there  is  not  much  hope  given  by  the 
clouds.’ 

Here  he  looked  up,  and  there  on  the  shop 
roof,  covering  the  leak,  he  saw  his  old  yellow 
beer-mug !  For  a  minute  Uncle  Timothy  gazed 
in  silence.  Then  he  broke  out ; 

‘Thank  ye,  John  ;  I’ll  take  the  hint.’ 

It  was  the  last  day  Uncle  Timothy  owned  a 
beer  mug.  It  was  the  last  day  that  roof  leaked, 
for  it  was  soon  mended  with  the  beer  moni*y  he 
saved. — Christian  at  Work. 


JACKS  SCAR. 

AlniiKst  every  boy  has  some  kind  of  a  scar. 
Theodore  has  a  scar  upon  his  cheek,  made  by 
falling  against  the  stove  ;  Albert  a  scar  on  his 
foot,  cut  with  a  hatchet ;  Franklin  a  scar  on  his 
shoulder,  where  a  horse  named  Lucy  Lolly  bit 
him  ;  but  Jack’s  scar  is  not  like  these.  I  heard 
about  Jack’s  scar  at  the  prayer-meeting  last 
night,  and  a  voice  in  my  heart  whispered  ‘  Tell 
that  story  to  all  the  boys  you  know.’  Though, 
to  be  sure,  Jack  is  not  a  litth;  boy.  He  is  a 
young  man  ;  a  conductor  on  a  railroad  train, 
A  great  railroad  has  its  headquarters  in  our 
town,  so  almost  everybody  is  either  at  work  for 
the  railroad  company  himself,  or  else  he  has  a 
father,  or  a  brother,  or  a  cousin  who  is. 

Last  week  a  conductor  was  killed  -somebody 
is  killed  nearly  every  week.  While  Jack,  with 
a  group  of  his  comrades,  stood  sadly  talking 
about  the  conductor’s  death,  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber — a  Chri.stian  gentleman  -remarked  “  Tliere 
is  hardly  a  man  in  the  railroad  service  but  has 
been  in  some  way  hurt— carries  some  .sear.” 
Whereupon  Jack  proudly  replied  that  he  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad  comiiany  for 
years,  and  he  had  never  been  hurt— he  carried 
no  si;ar ;  and  to  make  his  statement  stronger, 
he  used  some  very  wicked  words,  for  alas,  alas  ! 
Jack  had  learned  to  swear. 

The  gentleman  looked  sorrowfully  at  the 
young  man.  He  knew  his  history  ;  knew  that 
Jack  had  not  been  brought  up  to  swear,  but 
that  he  had  ke|)t  company  with  profane  boys 
and  men  until  he  had  Lillen  into  the  habit  al¬ 
most  unconsciously,  scarcely  knowing  when  he 
did  swear.  Ttic  comrade  thought  of  all  this, 
and  then  said  earnestly  “  Jack,  you  do  carry  a 
scar.”  But  Jack  again  asserted  with  an  oath 
that  he  did  not ;  he  was  very  positive  there 
was  no  scar  upon  him.  “Ah,  Jack,  Jack  !  ”  an- 
sw'ered  the  Chri.stian  friend,  “  you  have  a  bad 
scar  -in  your  mouth  !  ” 

.\nd  girls,  t"o,  sometimes  have  ugly  scars.  I 
know  a  hnly  who  says  she  has  a  scar  on  her 
heart,  made  by  listening  to  some  bad  stories 
one  day,  when  she  was  a  girl  at  school.  Dear 
boys  and  girls,  you  may  not  be  able  to  prevent 
the  scars  of  accidents  upon  hands  and  faces, 
but  I  implore  you  to  .strive  earnestly — all  the 
time  fervently  seeking  the  help  of  the  Saviour — 
to  keep  your  mouths  and  hearts  free  from  the 
scars  of  sin.— Sunday-school  Times. 


Charlie  says  he  doesn’t  like  grapes  because 
they  are  all  .ston(*8  and  rag.s. 


iFortfgn* 


Servicf,s  in  St.  Paul’s  Mission,  Rome. — 
Sunday,  June  29th,  being  the  feast,  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  Calendar,  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  was 
marked  by  very  interesting  services  in  St. 
Paul’s  Mission,  Rome.  In  the  morning  a  young 
priest,  named  Cichitti,  celebrated  his  first  Eu¬ 
charist.  It  is  noticed  in  the  Roman  papers  as 
the  first  time  the  mass  was  celebrated  in  Rome 
in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Heretofore  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Communion  Office  has  been  used,  but  the 
revision  and  translation  of  the  Roman  Missal 
has  now  been  carefully  made,  and  it  was  used 
for  the  first  time  on  this  Sunday.  The  priest 
Cichitti  was  a  sub-deacon  in  the  Roman  Church, 
one  of  the  most  promising  students  of  theolo¬ 
gy  in  the  Roman  Univei’sity.  He  professed 
the  Catholic  faith  as  against  the  Papal,  in  Jan¬ 
uary  last ;  was  sent  by  Dr.  Nevin  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berne,  where  he  finished  his  studies, 
and  was  advanced  to  the  diaconate  and  priest¬ 
hood  by  Bishop  Herzog  at  the  end  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  term.  In  the  evening  Mgr.  Savarese 
preached  on  “Jesus  Christ,  the  One  Founda¬ 
tion,  not  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul.”  The  Roman 
papers  report  tlie  sermon  as  a  “  vigorous  dis¬ 
course,  full  of  sound  doctrine  and  sentiments 
of  warm  patriotism,”  and  that  the  church  was 
filled  with  a  picked  congregation,  who  came 
away  favorably  impressed.  It  is  reported  from 
the  Vatican  that  the  Pope  is  about  to  launch  a 
special  fulmination  against  Savarese  and  Cam- 
pello.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  growing 
sympathy  with  their  position,  taken  together 
with  the  late  withdrawal  from  the  papal  obedi¬ 
ence  of  the  priest  Marchesi,  may  stir  the  Pope, 
who  is  of  a  very  domineering  temperament,  to 
some  such  unwise  step. — Churchman. 

New  DiscovERira  in  Africa. — The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  recently  appointed  the  Rev. 
William  Taylor  Missionary  Bishop  for  Africa. 
His  friends  in  Boston  gave  him  a  farewell  re¬ 
ception  a  few  days  ago,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  the  Bishop  said  :  “  It  is  reported  that 
a  most  extraordinary  discovery  has  rt*cently 
been  made  in  Africa.  There  have  been  found 
nations  of  people  hitherto  unknown,  who  live 
in  houses  built  of  stone,  with  gardens  in  the 
rear,  and  properly  laid  out  streets ;  who  w’ork 
in  iron,  copper,  and  ivory,  and  are  pretty  well 
up  in  the  iiiilustrial  arts,  many  of  them  being 
well-to-do.  This  is  a  country  never  heard  of 
before.  Our  plan  is  to  strike  for  these  people, 
and  we  hope  to  make  the  scheme  self-support¬ 
ing  when  we  get  there.  We  ought  not  to  go 
out  there  with  less  than  twenty  men.”  The 
district  referred  to  by  Bishop  Taylor  lies  south 
of  the  Congo,  between  5  deg.  and  (>  deg.  30  min. 
south  latitude,  and  21  deg.  and  25  deg.  east 
longitude.  It  has  been  visited  only  by  Dr. 
Pogge  and  Lieut.  Wissmann,  who  passed 
through  tlie  country  in  1882.  Dr.  Pogge,  after 
living  about  nine  months  among  the  three 
tribes  who  inhabited  the  district,  died  early 
this  year  when  on  his  way  home.  Wissmann 
returned  to  Germany  last  year  with  wonderful 
stories  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  with  fine  spec¬ 
imens  of  native  weapons,  carved  ivory,  baskets, 
inlaid  wares,  and  copper  and  iron  utensils.  He 
rcport''d  the  country  to  be  a  fertile,  well  water¬ 
ed,  and  densely  populated  plain.  “  We  wci  e 
struck,”  he  says,  “  by  the  numbers  of  the  Tush- 
ilauge  tribe,  who  flocked  around  us  by  thou¬ 
sands.”  The  neighboring  Basouges  were  even 
more  numerous,  and  Wissmann  speaks  of  them 
as  “friendly,  laborious,  and  highly  skilled  in 
all  kinds  of  industrial  art.”  Specimens  of  their 
handiwork  comprised  the  larger  part  of  his 
collections.  But  the  most  remarkable  people 
the  explorers  met  were  the  Beneki  tribe,  whose 
kingdom  comprises  the  eastern  part  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  “Their  villages,”  says  Wissmann,  “are 
models,  well  built  and  clean.  The  houses  are 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  palm  trees.  They 
are  an  agricultural  people,  very  numerous,  and 
well-to-do.  It  took  us  four  or  five  hours  to 
march  through  some  of  the  villages,  which  had 
one,  two,  and  three  rows  of  houses  or  streets. 
The  pojuilation  must  number  hundreds  of 
thousands.”  In  tliis  district  Bishop  Taylor 
proposes  to  {dant  his  Methodist  missions.  He 
will  not  find  the  country  difficult  of  access. 
The  Kasai  River,  the  largest  affluent  of  the 
Congo,  bounds’ it  on  the  west,  and  the  Lubilash, 
another  wide  and  deep  river  tributary  to  the 
Congo,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  por¬ 
tions.  Lieut.  Wissmann  has  returned  to  the 
Congo  to  lead  an  expedition  u[)  the  Kasai  to 
the  country  he  explored,  and  the  Germans,  if 
they  secure  the  harbor  of  Angra  Pequena  on 
the  southwest  coast,  intend  to  build  a  road 
connecting  it  with  the  discoveries  of  Pogge  and 
Wissmann. 

Death  of  a  Distinguished  Egyptologist. — 
The  Berlin  University  not  long  since  lost  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  ornaments  by  the 
death  of  Prof.  Droysen,  the  historian,  and  again 
it  had  to  mourn  a  no  less  illustrious  scholar  in 
the  person  of  Prof.  Karl  Richard  Lepsius,  the 
famous  Egyptologist,  who  died  on  the  11th  in¬ 
stant,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  Remarking 
upon  Ids  decease,  the  London  Times  said ; 

“  Prof.  Lepsius  was  the  especial  jirotege  of 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  was  also  well 
known  at  Carlton  House  Terrace,  London,  in 
the  days  when  the  Chevalier  von  Bunsen  lived 
there  more  in  an  atmosiihere  of  learning  than 
of  diplomacy.  In  his  earlier  years  the  deceas¬ 
ed  maile  three  visits  to  Egypt  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  its  language,  chronology,  and  his¬ 
tory,  the  results  of  his  rc-searches  being  em¬ 
bodied  in  his  great  work,  which  will  remain  his 
best  monument,  “  Denkmiller  aus  Egypten  und 
Ethiopien  ”  (Antiquities  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia) 
— an  opus  consisting  of  900  large  plates  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  expense  of  the  Prussian  Govern¬ 
ment.  Prof.  Liqisius  succeeded  Pertz  as  Keep¬ 
er  ,of  the  Royal  Library,  which  owes  much  to 
the  care  he  bestowed  on  it.  Another  monu¬ 
ment  of  his  genius  is  the  Egyiitian  seirtion  of 
the  Berlin  Museum.  Prof.  Lejisius  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  best  type  of  the  German  schol¬ 
ar — modest,  patient,  sinqile,  and  enthusiastic.” 
It  may  be  added  that  he  was  an  intimate  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  the  American  Egyptologist  and 
scholar.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson. 

Dr.  Roheht  Koch. — An  interesting  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Robert  Koch,  the  discoverer  of  the 
cholera  germ,  appears  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Gartenlaube.  Dr.  Koch,  who  is  now  forty- 
one  years  old,  is  a  son  of  the  Hartz  Mountain. 
In  iHtJI)  he  took  his  M.D.  degree.  For  the  next 
six  years  he  laboriously  worked  his  way  upward 
as  us.sistant  physieian  in  out-of-the  way  hospi¬ 
tals.  When  in  1H72  he  got  an  appointment  at 
Wollstein,  the  struggle  for  existence  had  again 
to  be  fought  for  seven  years.  His  first  distinc¬ 
tion  was  won  by  the  |)ublication  of  the  results 
of  his  quiet  labor  on  the  methods  of  the  arti¬ 
ficial  dyeing  of  microscoi>ic  objects,  esiiecially 
of  bacteria.  By  the  general  public  his  discov¬ 
ery  could  not  be  appreciated,  but  those  who 
understood  the  value  of  these  re.searches  in 
the  pro.secution  of  the  study  of  bacteria,  knew 
that  with  it  a  new  era  had  dawned  for  science. 
This  conviction  has  bt;en  brilliantly  confirmed. 
During  the  last  five  years  he  has  succeeded  in 
identifying  the  germs  of  cattle  diseiuse,  of  con¬ 
sumption,  and  of  cholera.  These  discoveries 
are  ni>t  incidental  strokes  of  good  luck,  but  the 
natural  fruits  of  his  own  system  of  re.search. 

Phogrkss  in  Jai'an. — Mr.  Kurokawa,  a  Jap¬ 
anese  gentleman,  is  the  owner  of  the  piece  of 
grouml  on  which  in  18*)2  an  unprovoked  attack 
was  made  upon  three  Englishmen,  Messrs. 
Richardson,  Marshall,  Glarke,  and  Mrs.  Borro- 
daile,  by  the  retainers  of  the  Prince  of  Sat- 
suma.  The  brunt  of  the  attack  w.as  borne  by 
Mr.  Richardson,  who  was  so  severely  wounded 
that  he  died  where  he  fell.  Gn  this  spot  Mr. 
Kurokawa  has  erected  a  monument,  on  which 
he  has  placed  an  inscription,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  translation  :  “  Uiion  this  spot  of 
earth,  the  property  of  Kurokawa  of  Tsurumi, 
the  life  of  an  Englishman  named  Richardson 
was  sacrificed,  liis  blood  running  in  a  river  to 
the  sea.  From  that  source  sprung  the  changes 
which  have  beeu  accomplished  in  this  country. 
The  nobles  rose,  and  the  power  of  the  Imperial 
House  was  rf»tored.  The  light  of  knowledge 
was  diffused,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  rec¬ 
ognized.  The  victim’s  name  has  been  made 
imperishable  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Dedi¬ 
cated  to  one  who  rests  in  heaven.”  The  [>rog- 
ress  made  in  the  last  twenty-two  years  is  not 
mere  sentiment.  Its  reality  is  well  indicated 
by  contrasting  the  following  incident  with  the 
foregoing :  The  Emperor  of  Japan  has  bestow¬ 


ed  the  medal  of  the  “  Red  Ribbon  ”  upon  Capt. 
G.  E.  Hawkins  of  the  American  bark  “  W.  F. 
Watson,”  in  recognition  of  his  bravery  and  hu¬ 
manity  in  rescuing  a  Japanese  crew  in  extreme 
peril  at  sea. 

Keeping  it  to  himself  for  Thirty  Years.— 
During  the  recent  visit  of  the  German  Emperor 
at  Ems,  he  was  frequently  seen  walking  with  a 
private  gentleman,  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
made  at  that  charming  watering-place.  Curi¬ 
osity  was  naturally  excited  as  to  the  stranger 
who  was  the  object  of  such  distinguished  at¬ 
tention,  and  it  has  now  transpired  that  lie  is  a 
Belgian  gentleman  (M.  Peerblock  of  Verviers) 
who  once  saved  the  Emperor’s  life.  In  the 
Summer  of  1854  his  Majesty,  the  then  Prince  of 
Prussia,  was  staying  at  Ostend,  and  one  day 
when  bathing  in  the  sea  he  fainted.  M.  Peer- 
block,  who  was  standing  near,  observed  that 
there  was  something  wrong,  and  he  at  once 
plunged  into  the  water  in  his  clothes  and 
brought  the  fainting  Prince  to  shore.  The 
name  of  his  rescuer  never  came  to  the  Emper¬ 
or’s  knowledge  till  this  Summer,  when  M.  Peer- 
block  happened  to  be  staying  at  Ems  at  the 
same  time  as  his  Majesty. 

The  Prefect  of  Bienne,  Switzerland,  where  a 
mob  wrecked  the  Salvation  Army  hall  July  22, 
has  been  authorized  to  employ  troops  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  disorder. 

GLADSTONE  IN  PRIVATE  LIFE. 

[From  Lippincott  for  July.] 

I  saw  Mr.  Gladstone  first  when  he  was  about 
sixty  years  of  age.  Happening  to  sit  very  near 
him  at  a  dinner  party,  I  had  a  good  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  examining  his  appearance  closely,  and  of 
making  mental  notes  of  his  conversation.  I 
had  heard  him  called  “  a  sloven,”  but  it  struck 
me  that  he  was  even  scrupulously  neat,  from 
the  arrangement  of  his  already  thinned  iocks 
to  that  of  the  small  bouquet  in  his  buttonhoie  ; 
and  during  the  years  that  I  liad  the  good  for¬ 
tune  of  seeing  him  from  time  to  time,  the  same 
care  was  always  apparent.  The  most  notice¬ 
able  thing  about  Mr.  Gladstone’s  physique  is 
his  immense  head,  the  extreme  development  of 
the  superciliary  ridge  giving  his  dark  eyes 
doubly  the  appearance  of  being  deeply  set.  I 
had  seen  many  photographs  of  the  statesman, 
in  all  of  which  the  likeness  was  striking,  but  all 
of  which  more  or  less  exaggerated  peculiari¬ 
ties,  and  gave  the  impression  of  a  remarkably 
plain,  almost  a  repulsive  person,  whereas  at 
the  period  to  which  I  refer  he  was  really  a 
handsome  man  ;  the  women  all  thought  so, 
and  with  their  hero-woi-ship  there  mingled  a 
good  deal  of  personal  admiration. 

Mr.  Gladstone  told  me  that  he  approved  of 
every  one  doing  a  portion  of  manual  labor — a 
practice  which  he  has  always  observed  himself, 
and  encouraged  in  those  about  him.  To  this 
habit  a  good  deal  of  the  vigor  of  his  old  age  is 
doubtless  due. 

Speaking  of  his  physical  powers,  ho  once  said 
to  me  “  I  tiiink  I  preserve  my  strength  by  hus¬ 
banding  it.  If  I  am  obliged  to  sit  up  late  at 
night,  I  always  rise  proportionately  late  the 
following  morning.  And  I  never  do,  and  never 
have  done,  a  stroke  of  work  on  Sunday.” 

On  another  occasion  we  were  discussing  the 
use  and  abuse  of  wine.  Ho  said  on  being  ques¬ 
tioned  “  When  I  am  at  mental  work  I  require 
and  take  a  certain  portion  of  wine  ;  but  I  can 
and  do  work  hard  with  my  hands  while  taking 
only  water.” 

It  was  generally  at  dinner  parties  that  I  met 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  I  noticed  that  he  was 
a  very  moderate  eater  and  drinker,  yet  without 
the  least  affectation  of  abstemiousness.  The 
topic  of  discussion  at  one  dinner  party  which  I 
remember,  was  ilismarck.  For  a  time  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  was  silent ;  then  suddenly  ho  turned  to 
me,  saying  “  If  Cavour  had  had  the  same  thea¬ 
tre  JUS  Bismarck,  he  would  have  been  a  more 
distinguished  man.” 


THE  SORT  OF  MAN  GORDON  IS. 

I  hope  indeed  that  Gen.  Gordon  will  stay  at 
his  [lost  as  long  as  possible,  and  that  he  will  re¬ 
nounce  his  Utopian  role  of  king-maker  ;  but  he 
requires  that  all  the  world  should  be  angels, 
and  that  is  why  his  subalterns  find  it  so  difficult 
to  conform  to  his  capricious  whims.  A  heroic 
character,  a  philanthropist  who  is  solfabnegation 
personified  must  inspire  in  every  one  profound 
re8|)ect  and  devoted  admiration,  and  I  am  the 
first  to  bow  before  these  qualities.  I  adore  the 
man  !  But  from  the  point  of  view’  of  practical  life, 
I  am  bound  to  be  under  no  illusion.  Gordon 
cares  nothing  for  what  people  say  of  him  !  and 
so  I  am  risking  no  loss  of  estimation  in  his  eyes 
by  saying  frankly  what  I  think.  Probably,  in¬ 
deed,  he  will  not  even  read  what  I  say.  Five 
years  ago  he  wrote  me  a  most  kind  letter  of 
three  sheets,  at  the  end  of  which  ho  said  “Do 
not  think  that  I  have  written  all  this  because  I 
care  to  know  what  you  or  Camboni  think  of  mo. 
I  write  to  know  if  you  have  any  advice  to  give 
me,  and  I  shall  be  very  grateful  if  you  will  tell 
me  anything  you  know.”  Camboni,  I  may  say, 
was  the  last  Apostolic  Vicar  in  the  Soudan, 
and  died  some  time  ago  in  Kordofan.  He  had 
undertaken  to  defend  Gordon  in  the  Italian 
paiJcrs  against  attacks  from  which  I  for  one 
should  not  have  been  able  to  abstain,  on  the 
ground  of  his  tolerance  of  the  slave  trade  and 
his  leniency  towards  the  slavers.  Gordon,  I 
think,  is  essentially  a  hero  in  the  poetic  sense. 
In  his  way  he  resembles  Garibaldi,  who  also  was 
rather  a  man  of  action  and  courage  than  of 
patience  and  judgment.  Gordon  is  capricious. 
One  (lay  he  is  condescending,  affable  and  cor¬ 
dial  ;  iinother  he  storms  at  every  body,  is  rough, 
crusty,  and  unapproachable.  A  man  who  yes¬ 
terday  was  taken  into  his  confidence  will  to¬ 
day  be  given  an  important  po.st,  and  tomorrow 
be  dismissed.  His  plans  are  changed  even  dur¬ 
ing  their  execution,  and  his  actions  only  pro¬ 
ceed  in  a  straight  line  when  they  are  carried 
jilong  by  his  enthushism.  Once  arrest  them  and 
they  upset  like  a  velocipede.  This  is  why  he 
compares  himself  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
dromedary.  “  The  camel  and  the  Gordons,”  he 
writes,  “  must  be  of  the  same  race,  for  once 
startl'd  in  any  direction  no  human  power  can 
turn  them  back.”— Dr.  Schweinfurth  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 


THE  LATE  DR.  EADIE. 

Margaret  Morrison,  or  “Peggy  Bain,”  who 
recently  died  at  Edinburgh,  was  a  native  of  Al¬ 
va,  and  had  entered  the  91st  year  of  her  ago. 
The  interest  that  was  associated  with  this  wor¬ 
thy  old  woman,  arose  from  the  circumstance  of 
her  being  a  cousin  of  tlie  late  Dr.  Eadie,  the 
eminent  Scottish  divine,  she  being  the  person — 
then  a  young  woman  of  16  years — who  “  car¬ 
ried”  Eadie,  when  an  infant,  to  the  Blair  Kirk 
to  be  baptized,  'riiis  circumstance,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Eadie’s  mother,  is  specially  referred 
to  in  his  biography  by  Dr.  Brown  of  Paisley.  In 
later  years,  when  the  story  of  Eadie’s  life  was 
then  fresh  and  new,  Peggy  used  to  tell  this  in- 
ciiU'iit  with  a  degree  of  matronly  dignity  that 
made  it  particularly  interesting.  “Aunty  Jess  ” 
(Eadie’s  mother)  had  asked  her  to  carry  the 
biiirn  to  Blair,  where,  on  arrival  at  the  manse, 
“  bread  and  cheese  was  given  round.”  On  the 
minister’s  wife  asking  “  if  she  was  the  mother  ”  ? 
Aunty  Jess  at  once  answered  with  motherly 
pride— “No  mem:  it’s  me”  Eadie’s  father  at 
this  time  was  an  oldish  man,  bowed  down  in 
person,  and  Peggy  did  not  like  to  “  give  away 
the  bairn  in  the  kirk,”  becjiuse  “  he  was  an  unco 
like  man,  and  she  a  brisk  young  lass !”  Peggy 
was  wont  to  say  that  the  lads  “  teazed  her  ” 
over  this  her  first  appearance! 

Another  incident  she  also  mentioned  is  surely 
worth  now  recording.  A  custom  then  existing, 
and  still  much  observed  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  is  that  of  carrying  “a  bairn’s  piece”  to 
be  given  away  to  the  first  person  met  with  on 
the  road  to  the  kirk.  This,  in  the  case  of  young 
Eadie,  was  intenwling.  Peggy  und  her  aunt, 
walking  to  Blair  from  Alva  by  what  is  now  term¬ 
ed  “  the  old  road,’’  had  got  the  length  of  Myre- 
ton  before  meeting  any  one.  At  this  point  a 
gentleman  hud  just  left  Myreton  house,  and 
meeting  the  young  woman  then  and  there  car¬ 
rying  the  infant,  “  the  bairn’s  piece”  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  and  accepted.  On  receiving  this, 
the  gentleman  had  been  naturally  interested  in 
the  matter,  and  in  lifting  the  shawl  from  young 
Eadie’s  face  slipped  a  half-crown  into  the  in¬ 
fant’s  arm,  remarking  that  “  he  was  a  bonny 
bairn,  and  would  be  a  braw  man  yet.”  How 
strange  and  interesting  are  such  old  stories 
now  read  in  the  light  of  later  events !— Alloa 
Journal. 
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A  LETTER  TBOM  TEE  HARVEST-FIELD. 

We  have  had  a  few  warm  days,  but  the  sea¬ 
son  has  been  rather  cool  and  pleasant,  and  the 
wheat  has  filled  well,  and  we  ought  all  to  be 
grateful  for  another  year  of  health,  peace,  and 
abundance.  Wheat  was  ripe  enough,  and  har¬ 
vest  began  about  the  8th  of  July,  and  last  year 
we  did  not  begin  till  the  17th.  The  W^ter 
Wood  twine-binder  did  better  work  than  any 
other  machine  we  have  seen  yet.  We  bought 
the  twine  and  set  up  the  sheaves,  and  paid  a 
dollar  an  acre  for  reaping  and  binding.  The 
agent  thought  two  pounds  of  twine  at  eighteen 
cents  a  pound  would  bind  an  acre,  but  it  took 
more.  A  dollar  for  reaping  and  binding,  and 
about  forty-five  cents  an  acre  for  twine. 

It  is  a  good  deal  of  work  to  cradle  round  ev¬ 
ery  field  so  as  to  get  a  place  for  the  horses  to 
w^k  without  tramping  on  the  wheat  the  first 
round.  We  did  not  cradle  round  this  year,  but 
drove  the  horses  and  reaper  in  the  standing 
wheat,  it  is  so  much  easier,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  little  was  wastefl.  The  Wood  binder  ties 
a  loop  knot  and  cuts  the  twine  close,  and  every 
sheaf  was  secure.  The  iron  arms  that  throw 
the  sheaf  off  the  machine  after  it  is  bound,  is 
called  the  “  kicker,”  and  it  kicked  the  sheaves 
off  first-rate  where  the  grain  stood  up,  but 
where  the  wheat  was  nearly  fiat  down,  some¬ 
times  two  or  three  sheaves  would  get  tangled 
up  together.  Some  of  the  new  machines  have 
a  bundle-carrier  that  throws  off  a  dozen  bun¬ 
dles  at  a  time,  and  in  a  dry,  favorable  season 
like  the  present,  the  sheaves  can  be  loaded  on 
to  the  wagon  and  save  the  labor  of  shocking. 
It  is  a  good  deal  more  work  to  build  round 
shocks  and  cap  them  in  the  hurry  of  harvest, 
than  it  is  to  build  a  double  row  of  sheaves  from 
six  to  twelve  inches  in  the  shock,  with  the  end 
to  the  south,  so  that  the  sim  will  shine  on  the 
east  side  of  the  shock  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  1 
west  side  afternoon.  We  have  not  seen  much 
benefit  by  capping  the  shocks,  unless  in  a  very 
wet  season. 

We  have  seldom  seen  a  pleasanter  harvest 
than  this  ;  the  reaper  ran  well,  the  wheat  was 
good,  fine  breezy  days,  cool  nights,  and  plenty 
of  help.  Trade  must  be  duller  in  the  cities 
than  formerly,  for  there  are  more  idle  men 
looking  for  work  than  usual.  Learned  men 
who  have  no  practical  experience  on  the  farm, 
write  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  when  they  blame 
farmers  for  cutting  down  the  forests.  The 
country  is  far  healthier,  and  there  is  a  better 
breeze  on  the  harvest-field,  than  there  used  to 
be,  when  hardly  a  cool  breeze  came  through 
the  dense  forests. 

The  twine  binder  saves  a  great  deal  of  drudg¬ 
ery  to  both  the  farmer  and  his  wife.  No  rural 
Maud  Muller  need  marry  a  Judge  now.  She 
can  live  a  grand,  happy  life  on  the  farm. 

William  Lambie. 

YpellanU,  Mich.,  July  21. 


IFrom  Uie  N.  T.  Sun.] 

THE  HOHTAKA  FOREST  RE8ERVATI0V. 

It  is  just  a  year  since  a  small  party  of  scien¬ 
tific  men  left  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
ploring  the  inaccessible  and  then  almost  un¬ 
known  region  of  Montana  which  lies  to  the 
northeast  of  Flathead  Lake.  The  purpose  of 
their  journey  was  to  study  the  natural  features 
of  this  mountainous  region  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  its  economic  value  and  relation  to 
the  great  agricultural  and  grazing  interests  of 
the  Northwest 

They  discovered  a  region  nearly  8000  square 
miles  in  extent,  stretching  south  from  the  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  United  States  between  the  Blackfeet 
Indian  reservation  on  the  east  and  the  Flathead 
Indian  reservation  on  the  west,  unoccupied  by 
men,  and  entirely  unfit  for  cultivation  or  habi¬ 
tation.  This  whole  region,  it  was  found,  was 
covered  by  immense  and  almost  impassable 
mountain  ranges  of  surpassing  grandeur,  cap¬ 
ped  with  eternal  snows,  dott^  with  glaciers, 
and  covered  with  great  forests  of  pine,  spruce, 
and  tamarack.  The  melting  snows  of  these 
mountains  feed  innumerable  streams  which 
later  fiow  out  to  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  the  Columbia,  the 
Saskatchewan,  and  the  Missouri.  These  moun¬ 
tains  form  the  great  divide  of  the  continent; 
forests  which  cover  their  high  and  rugged 
slopes  constitute  the  vast  natural  reservoir 
from  which  the  greatest  of  American  rivers  de¬ 
rive  their  most  important  and  constant  supply 
of  water. 

The  preservation  of  these  forests  is  a  matter 
of  national  importance,  on  account  of  the  great 
rivers  which  they  feed  and  rtgulate,  and  for 
the  water  which  they  can  be  made  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  irrigate  the  rich  although  arid  plains 
and  valleys  of  Northern  Montana,  destined,  if 
these  forests  can  be  saved,  to  become  in  the 
near  future  great  and  fruitful  wheat  fields. 
Here,  better  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
Unit^  States,  the  experiment  of  forest  preser¬ 
vation  can  be  made  upon  a  large  and  proper 
scale.  These  Montana  forests  are  not  only  of 
the  greatest  value  in  the  influence  which  they 
exert  upon  important  streams,  but  they  can 
now  be  dedicated  to  the  use  for  which  they  are 
best  fitted  without  injury,  real  or  imaginary,  to 
any  human  being. 

The  importance  of  creating  among  these 
mountains  a  forest  reserve,  has  been  generally 
acknowledged.  President  Arthur  in  his  last 
annual  message  to  Congress,  in  discussing  the 
question  of  forest  preservation,  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  impoitance  of  this  subject  in  these 
words  :  “  The  preservation  of  such  portions  of 
the  forests  of  the  national  domain  as  essential¬ 
ly  contribute  to  the  equable  flow  of  important 
water  courses,  is  of  the  highest  consiHiuence. 
Important  tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  the  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  the  Saskatchewan  rise  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Montana,  near  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  States.  This  region  is  unsuitable 
for  settlement,  but  upon  the  rivers  which  flow 
from  it  depends  in  the  future  the  agricultural 
development  of  a  vast  tract  of  country.  The 
attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  the  necessity 
of  withdrawing  from  public  sale  this  part  of 
the  public  domain,  and  establishing  there  a 
forest  reserve.” 

A  bill  embodying  these  views  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Edmunds  of  Vermont,  has  already  been  passed 
by  the  Senate,  and  now  awaits  action  in  the 
House.  It  should  be  taken  up  and  passed 
without  further  delay.  This  is  a  broad,  noble, 
and  comprehensive  measure,  deserving  the  sup¬ 
port  of  every  man  interested  in  the  future  de¬ 
velopment  and  welfare  of  this  country. 


THE  CROPS  ABROAD. 

A  great  wheat  crop  being  now  assured 
throughout  the  Unittnl  States,  the  next  anxiety 
of  farmers  is  as  to  its  sale — the  market  de¬ 
mand,  home  and  foreign.  The  latter,  of  course, 
largely  depends  on  the  yield  in  the  great 
wheat-growing  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Of  the  foreign  prospect,  the  last  Scottish  Jour¬ 
nal  says : 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  crop  prospects  in 
.Europe  are  far  from  gratifying,  and  the  expec- 
Rtations  indulged  early  in  the  season  are  not 
likely  to  be  realized.  At  the  best  the  prospects 
now  are  only  moderately  good,  instead  of  the 
uniform  excellence  of  the  early  Spring.  In 
Britain  during  April,  May,  and  June,  there 
were  several  sharp  frosts,  followetl  by  east 
winds,  which,  coupled  with  the  long  drought, 
completely  changed  the  prospect ;  indeed,  had 
not  the  rain  come  at  last  when  it  did,  the  crops 
there  would  have  been  an  utter  failure.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  prospects,  the  proprietors  in  Brit¬ 
ain  are  with  their  usual  generosity  already  vol¬ 
untarily  making  latge  abatements  from  the 
rents  due  by  their  tenant  farmers.  On  the 
Continent  the  prospects  are  not  much  better. 
According  to  the  Economist,  in  many  parts  of 
France  the  blooming  time  for  wheat  has  been 
cold  and  wet,  and  what  promised  to  be  a  very 
fine  crop  will  probably  be  only  about  the  av¬ 
erage.  In  Eastern  Europe,  and  even  as  far 
west  as  Germany,  heavy  rains  and  extensive 
inundations  have  done  great  damage,  while 
drought  had  previously  injured  the  wheat  in 
South  Russia  and  the  Danubian  Provim*e8  to 
a  serious  extent  Still,  according  to  the  same 
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authority,  taking  Europe  as  a  whole,  there  is 
no  reason  for  expecting  less  than  the  average 
wheat  crop. 

As  yet  there  are  no  reliable  reports  regard¬ 
ing  the  crop  prospects  in  India.  There  is, 
however,  a  general  belief  that  the  recent  low 
prices  have  considerably  checked  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  wheat  from  India,  and  that  this  country 
will  this  year  be  able  to  undersell  India  in  the 
British  market. 


REMARKS  OH  STRAWBERRIiS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society  in  Philadelphia,  the  following 
statements  were  made  by  leading  cultivators 
on  some  of  the  more  noted  varieties  of  the 
strawberry :  J.  H.  Hale  of  Connecticut  said  the 
“  Charles  Downing  ”  was  rusting  so  badly  as 
greatly  to  lessen  its  value.  J.  S.  Collins  said 
the  leaf  blights  badly,  “  Black  Defiance  ”  was 
commended  by  James  Wood,  T.  T.  Lyon,  and 
E.  Moody,  but  all  agreed  that  it  requires  good 
care,  and  is  rather  difficult  to  grow.  “Crystal 
City  ”  was  set  aside  as  too  small  for  value.  No 
one  had  a  good  word  for  “Forest  Rose.” 
“  Great  American  ”  represented  the  extremes 
of  failure  and  success.  P.  M.  Augur  of  Con¬ 
necticut  saw  an  acre  and  eight  rods  which 
yielded  a  return  last  year  of  $1,803 ;  but  it 
needs  strong  soil,  heavy  manuring,  and  good 
cultivation.  J.  S.  Collins  of  New  Jersey  said  it 
succeeds  in  but  few  localities.  J.  B,  Rogers 
mentioned  a  case  where  a  hundred  tons  an 
acre  of  well  rotted  manure,  yearly  for  three 
years  on  a  strong  soil,  gave  a  growth  of  these 
berries  for  three  successive  years.  The  last 
year  of  the  three  the  fruit  from  a  little  less 
than  an  acre  sold  for  $1,800,  the  berries  averag¬ 
ing  thirty-six  to  the  quart.  Very  shallow  cul¬ 
ture  was  given.  “Jersey  Queen,”  usually  a 
poor  bearer  and  a  handsome  and  excellent 
sort,  according  to  P.  M.  Augur  had  been  raised 
large  enough  to  weigh  two  and  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  each.  Some  cases  were  reported 
where  under  high  culture  it  had  borne  well, 
but  mostly  it  was  unproductive. 


BAREIHa  AHD  CROWING. 

The  courts  in  London  have  decided  that  a 
man  may  not  keep  in  his  back  yaid  a  dog 
which  barks  and  howls.  The  Judge  stated 
that  the  best  protection  against  thieves  and 
burglars  was  a  small  dog  inside  the  house, 
which  would  quickly  alarm  the  inmates,  and 
was  infinitely  more  feared  by  the  fraternity. 
Neither  was  it  lawful  for  hand-organs  to  play 
when  forbidden,  nor  for  parties  to  keep  cocks 
which  crowed  at’early  morning,for  parrots  sus¬ 
pended  out  of  windows,  or  anything  which  act¬ 
ed  as  a  disturbance  to  those  living  near. 

A  lady  residing  in  Buckingham  Palace  Road, 
London,  applied  to  Mr.  D’Eyncourt  at  the 
Westminster  Police  Court,  begging  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Court  to  put  a  stop  to  the  intolera¬ 
ble  nuisance  of  cock-crowing  on  a  neighbor’s 
premises.  She  had  complained  to  the  person 
keeping  the  fowls,  but  without  avail,  his  answer 
being  that  he  would  not  part  w  ith  them  unless 
absolutely  compelled  by  law.  Mr.  D’Eyncourt 
was  afraid  that  he  could  not  interfere,  although 
no  doubt  the  applicant  suffered  serious  annoy¬ 
ance.  Applicant  said  she  had  lost  her  lodgers. 
A  gentleman  who  had  been  eleven  years  in  her 
drawing-room  had  gone  away,  the  nuisance 
being  injurious  to  his  health.  He  had  left  by 
his  doctor’s  advice.  Mr.  D’Eyneourt  told  the 
applicant  that  her  husband  could  bring  an  ac¬ 
tion  for  damages  in  the  County  Court.  Possi¬ 
bly  that  would  put  an  end  to  the  annoyance. 


FORESTRY  EXHIBITION. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month  there  was 
opened  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  (of  which  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian  is  President),  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Forestry  Exhibition,  the  first  of  the  kind 
ever  held.  The  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh 
and  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  cooperated  in  arranging  this  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Its  site  is  upon  the  grounds  around 
Donaldson’s  Hospital,  where  spacious,  suitable, 
and  quite  ornamental  buildings  were  erected 
for  the  purpose.  The  main  structure  resembles 
that  of  the  International  Health  Exhibition  at 
South  Kensington,  and  it  is  supplemented  by 
the  annexes  and  adjuncts  usual  in  such  enter¬ 
prises.  The  floor  space  secured  for  the  exhibits 
is  more  than  73,000  feet,  and  outside  the  build¬ 
ings  nurserymen  occupj'  plots  for  the  display  of 
plants. 

The  Exhibition  concerns  itself  with  whatever 
relates  to  the  growth,  care,  and  preservation  of 
forests ;  and  since  both  the  scientific  and  the 
mercantile  phases  of  arboriculture  are  fully 
repre8ente<1,  theiro  ia  u  vari»<ty  in  the  *'xhil)its 
that  might  not  at  first  bethought  possible  from 
the  restricted  sphen*  of  the  Exhibition.  Wood¬ 
working  machinery,  for  example,  finds  a  place 
allotted  to  it  in  one  of  the  annexes. 

In  every  sense  this  must  be  recognized  as  a 
worhl’s  forestry  show  ;  for  although  some  im¬ 
portant  nations  are  not  ri'presented,  yet  there 
are  Government  exhibits  from  about  fifty  for¬ 
eign  countries  and  colonies,  and  the  private  ex¬ 
hibitors  number  about  five  hundred.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  and  complete  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits  is  the  Japanese.  As  the  Exhibition  will 
remain  open  until  the  1st  of  October,  it  will 
doubtless  be  increased  in  fulness  and  value  for 
some  time  to  come. 

It  is  well  suggested  that  some  one  of  our 
American  cities  ought  to  be  the  site  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  International  Forestry  Exhibition. 


GARDEN  AND  OTHER  HINTS. 

The  loss  and  damage  caused  by  the  recent 
frosts  and  droughts  can  be  made  up  in  part  by 
a  little  extra  time  and  labor  in  the  way  of  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation. 

Onion  seeds  sown  now  and  left  in  the  ground 
through  the  Winter  with  a  mulch  of  hay  or 
straw,  will  make  tine  bunch  onions  for  next 
Spring’s  use  or  sale. 

Celery  and  cauliflower  need  very  rich  land 
and  plenty  of  water.  Some  of  our  rich  swamps, 
with  a  stream  of  water  through  them,  might  be 
easily  converted  into  a  favorable  place  for  these 
two  vegetables.  Celery  can  be  set  out  as  late 
as  the  first  of  August. 

Many  farmei-s  are  very  careless  in  sowing 
buckwheat.  It  is  often  the  case  that  old  and 
worn-out  fields  are  ploughed  up  for  this  crop. 
If  well  ploughed  and  thoroughly  harrowed, 
such  fields  might  produce  a  good  crop ;  but 
one  harrowing  is  not  sufficient. 

Start  rose's  and  many  house  plants  for  next 
Winter  blooming  by  putting  in  cuttings  this 
month.  Fill  pan  or  shallow  box  thrwrfourths 
full  of  rich  earth  and  an  inch  of  jiure  sand  on 
top,  and  put  in  this  the  cuttings.  Keep  covered 
with  glass  or  out  of  the  wind  an<l  sufficiently 
watered  to  prevent  surface  from  getting  too  dry. 

Small  or  newly  set  garden  plants  or  vegeta¬ 
bles,  which  need  watering  in  <lry  weather,  may 
be  more  injured  than  benefited  if  the  operation 
is  not  properly  performed.  Merely  wetting  the 
surtai'e  of  the  earth  forms  a  hard  crust  as  soon 
as  it  bt'comt's  dry.  Covering  the  surface  an 
inch  and  a  half  deep  with  fine  broken  manure 
will  prevent  a  crust,  and  the  earth  will  remain 
moist  much  longer.  Newly  transplanted  plants 
will  do  much  better  wich  this  mulching. 

We  have  found  nothing  so  effectual  in  pre¬ 
venting  cut  worms  from  ilestroying  young  cab¬ 
bage  i>lants  as  wrapping  around  the  stems  as 
they  are  set  out  tlie  green  leaf  of  some  coarse 
weed.  By  the  time  the  leaf  rots  the  cabbages 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  depredators.  Bur¬ 
dock  leaves  are  just  the  thing,  if  the  owner  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  any  growing  along  his 
fences.  Green  leaves  are  much  better  than 
the  paper  which  has  been  recommended  for 
this  purpose. 

Everj*  farmer  should  keep  a  can  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  :  kerosene,  two  quarts  ;  linseed 
oil,  one  gill ;  rosin,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  rosin 
in  the  linseed  oil  and  add  to  the  kerosene. 
Coat  all  steel  or  iron  tools,  wherever  bright, 
with  this  when  they  are  to  lie  idle,  if  for  only  a 
few  days.  It  will  not  take  half  a  minute  or 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture  to  coat  a 
plough  when  one  has  finished  using  it,  and  it 
will  prevent  all  rust  and  save  half  a  day’s  time 
in  cleaning  it  when  it  is  again  needed,  besides 
saving  the  team  many  thousands  of  pounds  ex¬ 
tra  pulling.  Coat  the  iron  work  of  the  mowei-s 
and  reapi'is  with  it  when  they  are  put  away  f'>r 
the  Winter.  A  little  rust  is  only  a  little  thing, 
but  it  makes  much  difference  in  the  aggregate. 


Snake  Bites. — The  usual  remedy  for  snake 
bites  in  India  and  Australia  is  ammonia  inject¬ 
ed  into  the  veins  of  the  arm.  After  this  is  done 
the  sufferer  is  kept  moving  about  until  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  poison  have  passed  off.  This  treat¬ 
ment  has  been  used  in  cases  .of  rattlesnake 
bite  with  the  happiest  results. 

The  Philosophy  of  it. — Why,  in  sea-bathing, 
is  the  water  warm  when  the  wind  is  from  the 
sea  toward  the  shore  ?  An  old  salt  says  that 
the  answer  is  simple  enough.  When  the  wind 
is  from  the  sea,  the  surface  water  people  bathe 
in,  which  is  warm,  is  blown  and  held  in  shore  ; 
when  the  wind  is  off  shore,  the  surface  water  is 
blown  out,  and  cold  water  from  the  depths  be¬ 
low  the  surface  takes  its  place. 

Children  Hard  of  Hearing. — Some  sugges¬ 
tions  were  recently  made  by  Dr.  Samuel  Sexton 
of  New  York  with  regard  to  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  of  partly  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  the 
public  schools.  These  children,  he  said,  are 
often  set  down  as  stupid  or  even  idiotic,  and 
fail  to  get  the  attention  they  ought  to  receive, 
when  the  only  trouble  with  them  is  that  they 
cannot  hear  distinctly.  Whenever  a  child 
seems  a  little  slow  in  learning.  Dr.  Sexton 
thinks  special  pains  should  be  taken  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  it  is  the  mind  or  the  hearing  only 
that  is  at  fault.  If  they  are  simply  “  hard  of 
hearing,”  they  should  have  seats  near  the 
teacher,  or  perhaps,  if  very  deaf,  have  special 
teachers,  on  the  same  principle  as  extra  teach- 
ere  are  provided  to  give  instruction  in  the 
modern  languages.  Even  deaf  mutes,  in  Dr. 
Sexton’s  opinion,  could  be  cared  for  as  well, 
and  much  more  cheaply  in  the  public  schools, 
than  in  the  costly  institutions  supported  by  the 
State.  He  has  urged  his  views  upon  the  New' 
York  Board  of  Education,  but  thus  far  without 
success,  although  the  system  suggested  is  in 
successful  operation  in  the  day-schools  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Chicago,  and  Pittsburg. 

Dieting.  —  “  Miss  Lizzie  Knowles  of  Deep 
River,”  says  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
“  still  continues  her  enforced  diet  of  fruit  and 
milk,  which  she  began  six  months  ago.  She 
used  to  eat  as  heartily  as  any  one.  Something 
like  a  year  ago  she  grew  suddenly  ill,  and  for  a 
time  her  life  was  despaired  of.  When  at  last 
she  did  improve  it  was  found  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  she  could  retain  the  light¬ 
est  and  most  delicate  food.  This  grew'  w'orse, 
until  at  last  it  seemed  that  she  was  in  danger 
of  starving  to  death.  At  length  her  physician 
prescribed  a  diet  of  milk  and  lime  w'ater  and 
baked  apples.  This  agreed  with  her,  and  grad¬ 
ually  the  lime  water  was  left  out,  and  all  soits 
of  fruit  added.  The  greatest  interest  was  now 
expressed  in  the  case  by  neighboring  physi¬ 
cians.  Miss  Knowles  stuck  to  the  diet,  and 
continued  to  thrive  and  gain  flesh  upon  it. 
She  is  now  in  good  health,  although  her  severe 
sickness  has  left  its  attendant  weakness  upon 
her.  She  thoroughly  enjoys  her  meals,  and 
experiences  no  desire  to  indulge  in  grosser  or 
heavier  articles  of  food.” 

Boiling  Water. — Charles  Delmonieo  used  to 
say  “Few'  ptniple  know  how  to  cook  water. 
The  secret  is  in  putting  good,  fresh  water  into 
a  neat  kettle  already  quite  warm,  and  setting 
the  water  to  boil  quickly,  and  then  taking  it 
right  off  for  use  in  tea,  coffee,  or  other  drinks, 
before  it  is  spoiled.  To  let  it  steam  and  sim¬ 
mer  and  evaporate  until  the  good  water  is  all 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  lime  and  iron  and 
dregs  only  left  in  the  kettle,  bah  !  that  is  w'liat 
makes  a  great  many  people  sick,  and  Ls  worse 
than  no  water  at  all.”  Mr.  Delmonieo  also 
claimed  to  be  the  first  to  recommend  the  “  hot 
water  care  ”  to  guests  who  complained  of  hav¬ 
ing  no  appetite.  “Take  a  cup  of  hot  watt'r 
and  lemon,  and  you  will  feel  better,”  was  the 
formula  adopted,  and  the  cup  of  hot  water  and 
lemon  was  simply  a  little  hot  water  with  a  drop 
of  lemon  juice  in  it  to  take  aw'ay  the  insipidity. 
For  this  anti-bilious  remedy  the  caterers  charg¬ 
ed  the  price  of  a  drink  of  their  best  liquors — 
twenty-five  cents  or  more. 

A  Sweeping  Conclusion. — Dr.  Cyrus  Edson 
reported  to  the  New  York  Health  Ciommission- 
ers,  July  22,  that  the  analysis  of  the  water  of 
an  artesian  w'ell  1007  i  feet  deep,  used  by  the 
occupants  of  a  big  business  building  down 
town,  showed  it  to  be  unfit  to  drink,  being  con¬ 
taminated  with  sewage.  Dr.  Edson’s  report 
also  declared  that  the  analysis  of  the  water  of 
other  wells  showed  them  all,  artesian  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  be  more  or  less  detrimental  to  health 
and  dangerous  to  lift^.  Dr.  Edson  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  water  of  no  well  on  Manhattan 
Island  is  fit  for  use,  and  that  efficient  means 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  use  of  w'ell  wa¬ 
ter.  He  recommends  that  the  use  of  well  water 
for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes  should  be 
prohibited,  and  its  use  for  any  purpose  should 
be  restricted  to  those  who  have  permits  from 
the  Health  Department.  The  Health  Board 
notified  the  owner  of  the  building  w'hose  well 
water  is  particularly  dangerous,  to  discontinue 
its  use.  The  Board  will  take  measures  to  en¬ 
force,  as  far  as  practicable,  Dr.  Edson’s  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  the  water  of  the  other  wells. 


Ct'cuMBFjts  [leeled  and  boiled  until  soft,  are 
served  with  chickens  roasted.  Season  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  just  as  you  do  Summer  squash,  and 
add  a  very  little  sweet  cream.  Serve  in  a  veg¬ 
etable  dish,  or  put  around  the  chic’xen  on  the 
platter  as  a  garnish. 

A  Delicious  Pudding  is  made  in  this  way : 
Chop  a  pineapple  quite  fine  ;  take  some  cake 
which  is  a  little  dry,  rub  it  line  in  your  hands, 
or  crush  it  on  a  kni'ading  board  ;  put  it  into  a 
pudding  dish  in  alternate  layers  with  the  pine¬ 
apple,  sweeten  abundantly,  moisten  with  cold 
water,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  an  hour 
and  three-quarters. 

Gooseberry  Pie.— To  insure  success  in  mak¬ 
ing  gooseberry  pie,  stew'  the  berries  in  as  little 
water  as  it  is  possible  to  use  ;  when  the  berries 
begin  to  be  tender,  mash  them  with  a  spoon  ; 
then  you  will  preserve  the  richness  of  the  juice, 
and  will  not  have  to  throw  any  of  it  away. 
Sweeten  with  light  brown  sugar,  and  bake  with 
two  crusts. 

Spk™  Currants.— Eight  pounds  fruit,  five 
pounds  sugar,  one  pint  cider  vinegar,  one  ounce 
cinnamon,  one-half  ounce  cloves,  one  ounce 
nutmeg.  Boil  one  hour  all  together.  Put  in 
more  spice  if  you  wish,  and  cook  it  down  as 
much  as  you  wish.  A  very  ni<*e  relish  with 
meats. 

Bluebkjiry  Cake. — One  quart  flour,  one  pint 
berries,  one  cup  sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls  cream 
tartar  and  one  of  soda,  a  little  salt,  two  teacups 
of  sweet  milk.  Dissolve  the  wtda  in  the  milk 
and  the  cream  Lirbir  ;  stir  in  the  flour.  Beat 
all  together,  and  add  the  blueberri<.*8  and  a 
sp<K>nful  of  sugar  just  before  baking. 

Whortleberry  Pudding. — One  cup  molasst's, 
two  cups  flour,  thnH*  cups  w'hortleberries,  one 
teaspoonful  cream  tartar,  one-half  teaspoonful 
soda.  Sift  the  cream  tartar  in  the  flour,  and 
the  soda  thoroughly  into  the  molasses.  Hike 
in  a  buttered  pan  in  a  quick  oven.  Serve  at 
once.  .Smar.-^)ne  well  beaten  egg,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  sugar  stirred  in  ;  add  tw'o  tablespoonfuls 
boiling  water. 

Delicious  Muffins. — Dissolve  in  one  (juart 
of  warm  sweet  milk  one  tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  one  of  sugar  ;  when  the  butter  has  melted, 
set  it  aside  to  cool  ;  beat  four  eggs  light,  stir 
them  into  the  cooled  milk  with  one  gill  of  yeast ; 
stir  in  flour  until  the  batter  will  drop  from  the 
spoon  ;  let  it  stand  over  night  and  don’t  stir  it 
in  the  morning  ;  lift  it  out  lightly  with  a  large 
spoon,  and  drop  it  into  the  muffin-pans  ;  bake 
ten  minutes  in  a  quick  oven.  Serve  at  once. 

Coffee  stands  first  in  the  list  of  beverages 
for  the  breakfast-table,  though  for  nervous 
people  or  those  who  are  afliieted  with  palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  it  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
To  make  it  to  perfection,  one  requires  a  coffee¬ 
pot  with  a  double  base.  A  French  filter-pot 
is  the  best.  Never  boil  it  if  you  wish  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  aroma.  Buy  two-thirds  Java  and 
one-third  Mocha ;  the  first  is  required  for 
strength,  the  latter  for  flavor.  I  prefer  to 
have  the  coffee  roasted  at  the  grocer’s,  as  inex¬ 
perienced  hands  are  liable  to  leave  a  few  ber- 
ri<>8  in  that  have  been  scorched,  giving  it  a  bit¬ 
ter  tasU'.  But  we  grind  our  own  coffee,  and 
that  only  the  moment  before  pouring  on  the 
boiling  water.  Allow  two  heaping  tablespooa- 


fuls  of  ground  coffee  to  a  pint  of  water.  Cover 
tightly  after  pouring  on  the  boiling  water  ;  let 
It  boil  half  a  minute,  and  set  back  to  settle. 
In  this  way  coffee  will  be  clear  without  the  aid 
of  eggs  or  shells.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  pro¬ 
cure  cream,  always  boil  the  milk,  and  use  loaf 
sugar. 


ONE  THING  and' ANOTHER. 

Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  recently  arrived  in  Paris 
after  a  journey  in  the  East  and  a  visit  to  Greece, 
with  which  he  was  especially  delighted. 

By  actual  count.  Dr.  Wilson  of  England  has 
found  the  hairs  on  a  square  inch  of  a  fairly 
covered  head  to  number  1066,  from  which  he  es¬ 
timates  that  the  whole  head  must  have  127,920. 
He  thinks  that  some  heads  might  have  150,000 
hairs. 

An  English  paper  says  that  “  during  the  first 
introduction  {of  cholera  into  St.  Petersburg  in 
1832  a  highly;re8[)ectable  firm  of  iron  founders, 
employing  500  men,  informed  them  that  all  those 
who  would  not  take  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
charcoal  on  entering  the  works  in  the  morning, 
must  leave  their  employ.  What  was  the  conse¬ 
quence  ?  They  did  not  lose  a  single  man,  when 
thousands  died  around  them.” 

On  June  16  Mr.  Mundella  moved  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Estimates,  in  a  speech  on  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  education  in  England.  The  estimates 
for  the  year  exceeded  three  millions  of  pounds 
for  the  fii-st  time,  being  £3,016,167,  showing  an 
increase  of  £77,237  on  the  sum  granted  last  year. 
The  number  of  scholars  on  the  register  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  W’ales,  in  1883,  was  4,273,000,  and  the 
number  in  average  attendance  was  3,127,000. 

The  attempts  to  introduce  too  much  color  in 
dinner-table  decorations,  are  declining.  The 
finest  white  damask  still  holds  the  preference, 
and  the  centre-piece  of  plush  or  velvet  under 
lace,  is  little  used  now.  Fewer  flowers,  too,  are 
seen,  and  those  in  low  forms.  The  latest  fashion 
in  ice-cream  plates  is  the  Bohemian  glass,  in 
oval  form,  with  small  handles.  Menu  cards, 
hand  painted,  hold  the  preference,  but  many  are 
seen  on  tinted  cardboartl,  with  engraved  vign¬ 
ette  in  one  corner  and  the  date  in  another. 

Bishop  Hugh  Miller  Thompson  has  written 
a  letter,  in  response  to  inquiries,  in  which  he 
vouches  for  the  remarkable  heaithfulness  of 
Mississippi.  He  says  his  own  experience  and 
that  of  men  who  have  removed  from  the  North 
to  Mississippi  is  that  it  is  a  rarely  healthy  cli¬ 
mate  and  country,  and  that  for  delicate  people, 
delicate  in  lungs  or  throat,  with  catarrhal  or 
bronchial  troubles,  it  is  a  home  of  health  and 
comfort.  As  to  malaria.  Bishop  Thompson  as¬ 
serts  that  it  is  more  to  be  dreaded  in  a  week  on 
the  Hudson  than  in  all  the  borders  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  in  a  lifetime. 

Those  who  really  believe  that  the  Washington 
Monument  would  never  be  finished,  on  ac«*ount 
of  the  extraordinary  length  of  time  which  has 
passed  since  its  construction  was  begun,  should 
no  longer  entertain  their  doubts.  The  program 
of  the  opening  exercises  on  the  22d  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1885,  has  been  already  arranged.  Hon. 
Robert  C.  Wlnthrop  has  consented  to  deliver  a 
brief  address  at  the  inauguration  ceremonies, 
and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  been  invited  to 
write  a  poem  for  the  occasion.  A  large  number 
of  military  organizations  are  expected,  and  some 
of  them  will  remain  to  take  part  in  the  inaugur¬ 
ation  of  the  President-elect  of  the  United  States 
on  the  4th  of  March. 

The  committee  having  in  charge  the  erection 
of  a  soldiers’  monument  at  New  Haven,  have 
decided  finally,  with  the  consent  of  the  Park 
Commissioners,  to  place  it  upon  East  Rock  Park. 
The  exact  site  is  not  yet  determined,  but  it  will 
be  on  the  highest  point,  and  far  enough  from  the 
edge  of  the  rock  to  be  free  from  danger  of  un¬ 
dermining  by  the  natural  wearing  away  of  the 
rock.  The  change  in  the  site  of  the  monument 
necessitates  a  radical  change  in  the  design.  A 
monument  suitable  for  the  Green,  would  be  more 
elaborate  in  detail  than  one  on  the  summit  of 
ragged  East  Rock.  Professor  Weir  of  Yale,  and 
Mr.  Warner,  the  designers  of  the  Buckingham 
Statue  at  Hartford,  visited  the  park  recently 
with  a  view  to  preparing  designs. 

A  cortespondent  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  Lincoln 
monument  at  Springfield,  III.,  charges  the  great¬ 
est  dishonesty  in  the  periormance  of  the  work, 
and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  defects  in 
the  construction,  which,  it  is  alleged,  threaten 
the  caving  in  of  the  terrace  in  which  the  crypt 
is  situated,  if  not  the  overthrow  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  itself.  The  correspondent  finds  that  the 
inner  wails  are  of  soft  brick,  which  are  already 
rotten,  and  in  many  places  wood  and  granite 
chips  are  thrown  in  to  fill  spaces  which  should 
have  been  solid  masonry.  In  February  one  of 
the  arches  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
terrace  fell,  and  the  flagstones  which  form  the 
floor  of  the  terrace  are  held  up  by  timbers  put 
in  by  the  custodian.  The  inner  walls  are  loose, 
and  are  held  up  by  long  props,  now  rotting. 

Mr.  Blaine  is  evidently  a  convert  to  the 
scheme  of  c!oeducation.  In  course  of  a  Com¬ 
mencement  speech,  delivered  at  Colby  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  said  :  “  I  am  now  going  to  make  a  confes¬ 
sion.  I  have  not  been  in  favor  of  the  coeducation 
of  the  sexes.  I  hardly  wish  to  confess  to  a  com¬ 
plete  and  instantaneous  conversion,  but  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard  here  to-day  has  convinced 
me  of  the  success  of  the  experiment.  I  am 
almost  prepared  to  say  to  Prof.  Caldwell  that 
in  order  to  keep  step  with  the  other  institu¬ 
tions  they  will  have  to  introduce  an  admixture 
of  the  sexes  in  Vassar.  If  these  young  men 
have  been  so  stimulated  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  young  ladies,  what  w'ould  be  the  effect 
on  450  bright  girls  at  Vassar  to  have  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  some  bright  young  men  !  ” 

Mrs.  Jane  Grey  Swisshelm,  the  philanthro¬ 
pist,  whose  serious  illness  was  announced  on 
July  22(1,  (lied  later  in  the  day.  Her  age  was 
sixty-eight.  In  1844  she  began  her  appi'als  for 
freedom  through  the  press.  Her  articles  were 
equally  earnest  for  the  negro  slave  and  the 
white  wife.  On  the  latter  subject  she  wrote  a 
series  of  letters  on  the  right  of  a  married  wo¬ 
man  to  hold  property.  In  1845  she  began  the 
publication  in  Pittsburgh  of  the  Sunday  Visit¬ 
or,  which  was  successful.  In  18.50  she  became 
Washington  correspondent  of  The  Tribune. 
She  moved  to  Minnesota  in  1857,  and  took 
such  an  active  part  in  the  anti-slavery  agita¬ 
tion  that  her  life  was  in  danger  from  a  mob. 
She  published  an  autobiography  under  the  ti¬ 
tle  “  Half  a  Century.” 

Capt.  Tom  Scott  of  New  London,  a  successful 
submarine  diver,  has  earned  a  fee  of  $12,000  by 
locating  the  wrecked  barge  “  President,”  which 
about  two  months  ago,  when  loaded  with  41  tons 
of  block-tin  and  200  tons  of  steel  wire,  struck  a 
rock  off  Pentleld  reef,  in  Long  Island  Sound, 
near  Bridgeport.  During  the  progress  of  his 
search  the  Captain  found  seven  other  wrecks. 
The  first  was  a  sunken  schooner,  with  a  load  of 
.scrap  iron,  off  Southport,  the  timber  being  al¬ 
most  eaten  away  by  worms.  Next  he  found  a 
barge  loaded  w'ith  coal,  bearing  south-south¬ 
east  three  miles  from  Southport,  and  close  by 
another  schooner  loadecl  with  stove-coal.  Sev¬ 
eral  days  afU'rward  he  came  upon  wrecks  of 
three  vessels  laden  with  coal  close  together,  and 
still  later  a  schooner  loaded  with  water-pipe,  11 
fathoms  down. 

The  W’ashington  correspondent  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Inter-Ocean  relates  the  following :  “A  pa¬ 
thetic  little  incident  occurred  during  the  last  days 
of  the  re(?ent  8<?ssion  of  Congreas,  which  has 
only  just  leaked  out.  There  was  a  bill  before 
the  f^nate  to  give  a  pension  of  $50  a  month  to 
Gen.  Ward  B.  Burnett,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Mexican  war,  and  it  was  under  consideration  in 
the  Committee  of  Military  Affairs.  The  General 
was  lying  verj'  ill  at  his  residence  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  died  at  8  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  when  the  measure  was  taken  up.  None  of 
the  Committee  were  aware  of  the  fact,  however, 
until  in  the  middle  of  their  discussion  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
nett,  his  w'idow,  burst  into  the  room  and  in  a 
passionate  manner  exclaimed  ‘  I’ve  come  to 
tell  you  that  you  need  not  quarrel  over  him  any 
longer  !  He’s  gone.  He  died  this  morning.  A 
pension  can’t  do  him  any  good  now.’  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  w'ere  of  cour.se  very 
much  startled,  and  as  the  poor  woman  burst  in¬ 
to  frantic  sobs,  which  finally  resulted  in  hyster¬ 
ics,  they  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  Senators 
Logan,  Harrison,  Sewell,  Hawley,  and.Cockerell, 
who  were  present,  tried  to  soottie  her,  and  w'hen 
the  bei'ame  somewhat  composed,  sent  her 
'  home  in  a  carriage  in  charge*  of  an  attendant.” 
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UARTFUKD  PUBLISHINO  CO>  Uartford.  Cobb. 


ACCENTS  WANTED  for  the  new  book 
**OUKFAllOr«  WO^No**  JwtcomjAeteilby  KHzdtxth 
Stuart  PAcfut,  Marian  ITarland^  and  18  other  Eminent 
Writers.  Thfi/r<mdeittboolcoftheaf;e.  a^AKcnts  tell  1 0  to 
80  a  day.  Send  fCM*  CircuUre.  Extra  Si>ecimen  Plate, 

utc.,to  A.  D.  WORTU1N6TON  A  €0.,llnrtror4.  Comm. 


Secarity  3  to 
6  times  loan. 
INTEREST 

,  _ _ _  •emi-annoal 

•nd  paid  at  your  home.  28th  year  of 
teeideooe,  and  luth  of  busineee.  No  In- 
veBtor  ever  had  to  pay  taxes,  coats  of  fore, 
cloeure,  wait  for  lntcreet,or  take  land. 
BEST  of  Referenres  all  around  you. 
Write  If  you  have  money  to  loan.  Addreea 

O.  S.  B,  JOHNSTON  A  SON, 

Necotintors.  of  Mortnee  Lomia* 

mfTJoy  Tjjjs  PAPER,  stTpaul,  mujn. 


THE  BEST  5.S.  MUSIC  BOOK 


HWilllilHM 


BY  BISCHOFF,  PERKINS, 
RANKIN  A  PRESBREY 

154  PAGES  LARGE  SIZE 

PRICE  25??  PER  I00.IN  BOARDS 

SAMPLE  COPY  POST-PAID  FOR  254 

HENRY  A.5UMNER&  CO. 

205  WABASH  AVE.  CHICAGO. 


DURABLE, 

OBEDIENT 

MACHINE. 

EVERY 

STITCH 

TAKEN 

IS 

CORRECT. 

It  has  special  designs  In  Woodwork  that  are  artistic, 
gant,  and  durable,  it  has  a  finer  set  of  attachments  than 
any  other.  Both  Woodwork  and  Attachment  are  secured  by 
patents,  and  can  only  be  obtained  with  the  “  DOMESTIC." 

“Doiestic”  Sewing  Hachine  Coipanj, 

Bboadway  akd  Foubteenth  St.,  New  York. 


XJ.  8.  Mail  Steamships 

Ball  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY, 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  tM  to  $80.  Second  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  $18.  Prepaid,  $21. 
LIVERPOOL,  via  Q,lTEKN8TOWII. 

CITY  OF  BOME . satis  Saturday,  Aug.  9  and  Sept.  6. 

AUSTRAL . sails  Saturday,  Aug.  23  and  SepL  20. 

Superbly  fitted ;  passenger  accommodations  unsurpassed. 

Anchor  Line  Drafts  Issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  free  Of 
charge  in  England,  itootland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  Ac.,  apply  to 

nSNOSXlSOlT  BEOTSEBS,  New  York. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells. 

Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

cmnoi  H.  HEIIEELT  B£U  COHPAHT, 

TB07,  S.  T. 


Mi 


McSliane  Bell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bells  ind  Chimes 
for  Churches.  Tower  Clocks,  Ac.,  Ac.  Prloee  and 
catalogues  sent  tree.  Address 

H.  MeSHANE  A  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


J.  &  R.  LAMB, 


59  Carmine  St.,  N.  Y. 


CHURCH 

Furniture. 


PULPITS,  FONTS, 
TABLETS,  &c.,  &c. 


Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  In  new  designs. 


Send  lor  hand  book  by  mall. 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

rRDIT  DBIEB8. 

Awarded  the  Silver  Medal 

OMr  all  comjtetitmt  at  Nno  England  Fair,  1883. 

The  operation  Is  such  that  they  retain  the 
natural  fruit  fiavor.  The  evaiioraUou  is  the 
most  rapid,  with  least  fuel. 

All  sizes  for  farm  or  factory  use. 

We  manufacture  the  best  EvaiKirators  for 
making  Apple  Jelly  from  Cider,  without 
sugar.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Vermont  Farm  ManhlTie  Co., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


I  Invaluable  In  sickness.  In 
all  cases  of  dysentery  or  any 
bowel  complaints,  lUdge’s  Food 
should  be  adopted  ns  the  dle- 
tellc.  It  Is  perfwtiy  safe,  beInK 
neutral  in  its  action  u(Hjn  the 
iH.wels,  and  Is  easily  assimilat¬ 
ed.  Moreover,  It  will  be  retain- 
|ed  where  everything  else  falls. 
W(K)lrlch  A  Co.  on  every  label. 
Hold  by  all  druggists. 


CatawrH 


HAY-FKVER 


Hay  Fever 


Is  a  type  of  catarrh  having  pe¬ 
culiar  symptoms.  It  Is  attended 
by  an  Inflamed  condition  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  nostrl  Is, 
tear-ducts  and  thnuit,  affecting 
the  lungs.  An  acrid  mucus  is 
secreted,  the  discharge  Is  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  painful  burn¬ 
ing  sensation.  There  are  severe 
spasms  of  sneezing,  freiiuentat- 
tacks  of  blinding  headache,  a 
watery  and  Inflamed  .state  of  tbe 
eyes.  ELY'S  CREAM  BALM  Is 
a  remedy  founded  on  a  (Xfrrioct 
diagnosis  of  this  disease,  and 
can  be  depended  upon. 

50  cts.  at  druggists;  CO  cts.  by 
mull.  Sample  bottle  by  mall  10c. 

ELY  BBOS.,  Braggitts,  Owsgo,  N.  Y. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  since 
lf<26.  Church.  Chapel,  School,  Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells'  also  Chimes  and  Peala. 

Meneely  &  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


Okarah,  BebooU  Klre-alam.  rlDe>tooed.  Mw  pilGeo, 

eA.  ^Ulogue  with  TOOteaUawiilala.  prteet,  ete.,  seBt  tno. 

■  lymyor  Manufaeturins  Co.,  oiastaaaMjOii 


IT  PATS  ^  our  Rubber_^mp8.  Free  catalogue  to 


Agents.  FOIJAMBE  A  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


>I  BeUeve  DR.  TOWNSEND’S  Remeap  for 


^  HAY-FEVER  % 

^  .ASTHMA  and  CATARRH 

will  be  sure  In  ?iinety  cata  in  a  hundred,  and  reconimend 
all  sufferers  to  make  a  tborougli  trial  of  It.”  Signed, 

H.W.  BEECHER. 

Sold  by  all  draffglsts.  For  Pamphlets  send  to 
Db.  M.  M.  Townsbnd,  Frostburg,  Md. 


THX  UNE  SELECTED  BT  THE  V.  8.  OOITT 
TO  CABHT  THE  FAST  MAIL 


Burlingfon 

Route. 


A  MOKPTH  and  BOARD  for  3  live  Young  Men 
or  Ladles  In  each  county,  to  take  orders  for  the 
Lives  of 

BLAINE  and  LOGAN. 

Address  P.  W.  ZlEOLEB  A  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AND  NOT 
_  _ IWEAK  out 

by  watchmakers.  l!yTnitI25c.  Clrcols’-i 
OUlnliJlroe.  J. B. Bibcu  A  Co.. to Der  at. N.  V 


GARDEN  SEEDS 

Direct  from  the  Farm 
AT  THE  LOWEST  VE0LE8AU  UTE8. 
Warraited  freak  aad  lare  to  po«  or  mooei  refiodeil  ‘ 

Please  send  for  my  Catalogue,  with  direction  for 
cultivation,  free. 

SEEDS  for  the  CHILDREN’S  GARDEN,  25  i)er  cent,  less 
than  catalogue  rates.  Let  the  children  send  for  my  cata¬ 
logue,  and  try  my  seeds.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

ZCoreton  7arm,  Rocliestor,  IT.  T. 


'P 


GOIIVG  WEST. 

OHLT  LUTE  EUEHIHO  TWO  THBOVaH 
TBAIE8  DAILY  FBOM 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  &  8T.  LOUIS, 


DENVER, 

or  TIa  KansoM  City  and  Atchlso.i  to  Denver,  coat- 
neciingin  Union  Depots  at  Kansaw  City,  Atcnlson, 
Omaha  and  Denver  with  through  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Far  West,  bbortest  Llaieto 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  In  the  South-West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not  forget  the  fact  that  Round  Trip  tickets  at 
reduced  rates  can  be  purchased  via  this  Dreat 
Through  Unas  to  all  the  Health  and  Plewure 
Kewirts  of  the  west  and  South-West,  Including 
tbe  Mountains  of  COLORADO,  the  Valley  of  the 
Yueemite,  tbe 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  aUl  points  In  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Sbonld  aUso  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  of  the  Government  and  Railroad  l.ands  In 
Nebraska,  Konsau,  Texas,  COloraulo  aaid  Wawblng- 
ton  Territory. 

It  Is  known  as  tbe  great  THROUGH  CAR  LINK 
ef  America,  mid  U  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
Finest  Eanipped  Railread  in  the  World  for 
all  claeaes  of  Travel. 

Through  Tlcketa  via  this  line  for  oole  at  lUI  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Ticket  OtUoee  In  the  United  Slates  aad 
Canada. 

T.J,  POTTKR, 

Vice  Pres,  and  Gen.  Mimager. 

PKRCKVAL  LOWKLL, 

Gen.  Pose.  Ag*!  Chicago, 
JNU.  U.  A.  BKAN,  Gen.  Kastern  Ag't, 

*17  Broadway.  New  York,  oaul 
3ua  Wathlogtou  St.,  Boeton. 


MrsPOTT’S  p  gUD  IROfj 


No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Ceot. 

RAPID  ACCUMULATION! 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  §r  0.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  address  the 

Cfotral  Illinois  Finanrial  Aatsney,  Jarluonville,  lllinHS. 


COLD 


0^ 


( '■  ~ — ~ 


v-*'"*  jBt. 

"ADVANTAGES  - 

^jtbubn  the  Ha,,., 

.  po  DETACHABLE  . 

WALNUT  HANDLE 

DOUBLE  POINTED. IRON  BOTH  WAYSi 

gfSJINUSEANOQ^^^P 

L  three  irons  ’ 

ONE  HANDLE  AND  A  STAND  TO  A  SET. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

•HARDWARE  TRADEf 


WOULD  YOU  USE 

a  Soap  for  the  Toilet,  Bath,  and  Nursery  that  can 
ALWAYS  he  relied  upon  as 

MILD,  FRAGRANT,  iRd  of  TESTED  PURITY? 

Thousands  of  onr  best  families  DO  nse  It,  and  regard  It 
as  Indispensable.  It  Is  put  up  In  square  and  round  cakes, 
also  In  pound  bars.  Ask  your  Druggist  for  it,  or  send  3c. 
stamp  for  trial  sample. 

J.  B.  WIUMAMM  R  CO., 

tilaetombary,  Ct. 


SCATARRH 


and  OIgMteg  gf  thg 

NEaO.THiOaT  *  LUNMt 

Can  be  uk«N  fti  hoNiv.  Koeae* 
incurAble  whe*  oiir  ORettioiM 
Are  properly  antwered.  WrHR 
for  circulars.  tertiAioaiAlt.  etc.* 
■IT.  T.  r.  CIIIL»mTrR|gMlp 


XUM 
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LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

Boston  in  midsummer  is  very  little  depleted 
of  its  population,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons. 
The  stay-at-homes  are  a  privileged  class,  with 
a  cool  east  wind  on  about  every  rising  tide; 
fields  and  groves  on  shore  and  island  for  tent¬ 
ing,  bathing,  boating,  and  fishing ;  harbor  boats 
plying  hourly  between  the  city  and  the  Nahant, 
Naotasket,  i^vere,  Winthrop,  Hull,  Hingham, 
and  a  dozen  other  hotels  and  beaches ;  and  fine 
large  excursion  steamers  for  two  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  on  daily  trips  all  the  way  from  Cape  Cod 
to  Mt.  Desert.  Those  who  choose  may  go  to 
Newport,  Saratoga,  or  the  White  Mountains, 
but  Bostonians,  with  few  exceptions,  are  proud¬ 
er  and  fonder  of  the  solid  comforts  near  at 
hand,  with  ease,  economy,  more  social  life,  and 
cooler  and  happier  homes  at  night. 

The  Public  Garden  is  emphatically  Boston’s 
beauty  and  pride.  It  lies  just  west  of  the  Com¬ 
mon,  separated  from  it  only  by  Charles  street; 
is  level,  and  of  ample  size.  Never  did  it  appear 
in  richer  cultivation  and  costume  than  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Viewing  it  the  other  day  with  a  friend 
flrom  New  York,  he  said  they  had  nothing  there 
to  compare  with  it.  Central  Park  was  vastly 
larger,  with  its  elegant  driveways,  its  charm¬ 
ing  groves,  rockeries,  dells,  caves,  cliffs,  and 
water-courses,  but  no  “fioral  kingdom  like 
this.”  Every  part  of  the  garden  is  made  rich 
with  beds  and  borders  of  roses,  pinks,  gerani- 
iims,  verbenas,  pansies,  &c.,  in  every  possible 
variety  of  color  and  shading.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  name  a  fiowering  plant  or  shrub, 
home  or  foreign,  adapted  to  this  climate,  that 
is  not  found  here  in  its  beauty  and  glory.  Last 
Spring  600,000  fiowering  plants  were  put  down, 
all  now  in  full  bloom  and  of  marvellous  beauty. 
The  artificial  pond,  with  its  variety  of  water 
fowl  and  tasteful  boats,  lends  variety  and 
amusement  to  the  scene.  The  visitor  to  Bos¬ 
ton  who  fails  of  a  few  hours  in  the  Public  Gar¬ 
den,  open  and  free  to  all,  will  miss  a  pleasure 
not  easily  found  elsewhere. 

The  color  line  was  well  rubbed  out  a  few  days 
since  in  a  Cambridge  court,  under  the  law  that 
prohibits  any  distinction  or  discrimination  on 
account  of  color  or  race,  in  respect  to  admis¬ 
sion  in  any  place  of  amusement  or  elsewhere. 
Two  colored  girls  applied  for  tickets  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  a  skating  rink,  and  were  refused  on  ac¬ 
count  of  color,  for  w'hich  contempt  they  sued, 
and  on  trial  the  defendant  perpetrated  a  worse 
insult  than  the  first,  viz :  that  he  had  “  never 
refused  admission  to  any  proper  or  respectable 
person."  The  judge  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  fined  the  rink  man  ten  dollars  and  costs. 

The  North  End,  now  and  for  a  long  time  so 
nearly  allied  in  character  to  the  historic  “  Five 
Points  ”  in  New  York,  was  in  Boston’s  early 
history  the  seat  of  her  aristocracy  of  intellect, 
wealth,  and  fashion.  Th^re  dwelt  the  Sigour¬ 
neys,  the  Mathers,  the  Everetts,  the  Hutchin- 
sons,  and  numerous  other  celebrities,  many  of 
whose  names  appear  on  the  headstones  of 
Clopts  Hill  burying-ground.  There  were  the 
churches,  warehouses,  courts,  and  there  mer¬ 
chants,  brokers,  and  bankers,  did  congregate. 
All  this  long  since  has  been  departed  glory, 
and  the  North  End  has  been  given  over  to  a 
generally  ignorant,  intemperate,  idle,  and 
criminal  population.  Much  has  been  done 
there  by  city  mission  and  other  Christian 
workers,  but  not  enough  to  lift  up  the  corrupt¬ 
ing  masses. 

But  a  new  and  powerful  agency  is  promising 
soon  to  enter  that  field.  At  a  meeting  of 
Methodist  ministers  in  this  city  recently,  the 
project  of  a  “  North  End  Mission  ”  was  start¬ 
ed,  and  It  was  resolved  to  ask  the  Legislature 
to  incorporate  said  Mission  with  a  capital  of 
$300,000.  Strong  resolutions  were  passed,  and 
referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Bishop 
Poster  and  thirteen  other  ministers.  If  the 
Methodists  act  with  their  characteristic  ener¬ 
gy,  the  notorious  North  End  will  be  at  length 
restored,  and  its  last  estate  perhaps  be  better 
than  the  first. 

A  harvest  of  souls.  On  the  first  Sabbath  of 
this  month  there  were  109  admissions  to  the 
Pilgrim  Church,  Cambridgeport,  nearly  all 
fruits  of  the  revival  which  commenced  with 
the  Week  of  Prayer,  and  continued  through 
the  Winter  and  Spring,  and  into  the  Summer. 
Some  had  been  admitted  before,  and  some  are 
yet  to  come,  so  that  in  all  about  150  converts 
will  be  enrolled.  The  pastor  (Rev.  George  R. 
Leavitt)  had  no  assistance,  not  even  an  ex¬ 
change  during  the  whole  time,  but  conducted 
his  numerous  meetings  in  person,  and  preach¬ 
ed  two  well-studied  and  powerful  sermons  in 
his  own  pulpit  for  six  months  in  succession. 
Such  labors  may  serve  to  sweeten  the  rest  he 
is  now  taking  at  Mt.  Desert. 

Cruelty  to  children.  Two  years  ago  our  “  Pre¬ 
vention  ”  Society  obtained  an  act  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  providing  for  the  punishment  by  line 
or  imprisonment  of  any  one  who  should  neg¬ 
lect  the  proi>er  care  and  support  of  his  minor 
child.  Under  this  law  the  Society  have  been 
greatly  aided  in  securing  relief  to  the  children 
of  intemi)erate  and  cruel  parents.  Take  the 
following  case :  A  family  of  four  children  under 
twelve ;  both  parents  intemi^erate ;  one  room ; 
one  filthy  bed ;  no  fire,  fuel,  or  food ;  whip  and 
strap  for  children’s  backs.  Children  removed, 
and  parents  threatened  with  the  non-support 
law.  A  few  weeks  later:  family  united,  pa¬ 
rents  temperate,  father  at  work,  children  at 
school,  room  furnished,  plenty  of  fuel  and 
food,  no  abuse  of  children. 

The  Rejniblican  Ratijicntion  meeting  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  of  last  week,  has  been  fully 
and  widely  rei>orted,  and  will  not  go  for  news 
at  this  date;  and  yet  I  cannot  pass  it  unno¬ 
ticed,  for  it  was  of  exceptional  interest,  as  nei¬ 
ther  of  the  last  three  or  four  Presidential  nom¬ 
inations  was  ratified  in  this  State  with  demon¬ 
strations  at  all  equal  to  the  present.  This  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  indicating  the  tide  of  feeling 
throughout  the  State,  and  the  showing  it  will 
make  next  November.  The  speeches  of  Sena¬ 
tors  Hoar  and  Dawes,  ex-Governor  Long,  Con¬ 
gressman  Rice,  and  others,  were  displays  of 
trained  and  masterly  statesmanship,  such  as 
are  seldom  heard  on  any  political  platform. 
Even  prejudice  itself  might  discover  under 
such  portrayals  the  high  and  noble  aims  of 
the  Republican  party,  its  proved  history,  its 
brilliant  achievements,  its  care  for  the  nation’s 
honor  and  safety  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  its 
safe  custody  of  the  people’s  rights  and  inter¬ 
ests  i«  the  future  as  in  the  past.  A  President 
who  can  comprehend  and  embody  in  his  ad¬ 
ministration  these  tried  and  conservative  ideas 
and  antecedents,  will  best  guide  the  Ship  of 
State,  and  keep  her  full  freighted  with  benefits 
to  the  country. 

Lectures  for  young  people  in  the  Old  South 
Church,  were  oiiened  last  Wednesday,  the 
course  to  be  devoted  to  men  of  representative 
epochs  and  ideas  in  the  history  of  Boston. 
Among  the  lecturers  announced  are  Col.  Hig- 
ginson,  Charles  C.  Coffin,  Profs.  Hosmer  and 
Hart,  and  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  the  latter  to 
speak  on  Sir  Harry  Vane.  This  is  a  resumi>- 
tion  of  a  similar  course  given  lust  Summer, 
which  proved  so  iwpular  and  useful,  that  it 
seems  likely  to  become  a  i^ermanent  institu¬ 
tion. 

The  Cholera  in  Boston.  It  is  not  here,  and 
may  not  be,  but  one  of  our  older  and  eminent 
physicians  states  that  this  dreaded  pestilence 
has  in  the  past  made  three  visits  to  this  city. 
The  first,  he  states,  was  in  1832,  when  there 
were  but  few  cases,  and  those  not  well  defined. 


The  second  was  in  1849,  when  there  were  611 
deaths  between  June  and  September,  clearly 
cases  of  Asiatic  cholera.  Its  third  visit  was  in 
1866,  when  there  were  11  fatal  cases,  among 
them  two  physicians.  Those  best  qualified  to 
judge  think  this  city  is  now  so  thoroughly 
drained  and  cleansed  that  the  pestilence  could 
not  spread,  even  should  a  few  cases  be  import¬ 
ed. 

A  Scotch  Presbyterian  congregation  is  likely 
soon  to  be  formed  in  Quincy  near  Boston, 
where  there  are  a  large  number  of  Scotch  peo¬ 
ple,  chiefly  connected  with  the  Quincy  granite 
works.  They  have  been  worshipping  with  the 
Congregationalists  and  Methodists,  but  feel 
the  need  of  a  church  home  where  they  can 
join  together  as  they  did  in  Aberdeen,  from 
which  place  most  of  them  have  come.  They 
are  taking  active  measures  for  building  a  house 
of  worship,  and  hope  to  have  it  completed  by 
next  November.  Puritan. 

July  26, 1884. 


FROM  THE  WESTERN  RESERVE. 

I  know  of  no  more  attractive  village  in  the 
Western  Reserve  than  the  town  of  W’illoughby 
in  Lake  county.  The  beauty  of  a  town  de¬ 
pends  fully  as  much  on  its  surroundings  as  on 
its  internal  advantages,  and  Willoughby  is 
imrticularly  fortunate  in  its  situation.  It  is 
only  three  miles  from  the  pure  waters  of  Lake 
Erie,  always  so  beautiful  and  fascinating.  A 
fine  Summer  residence  has  been  erected  near 
the  Lake  shore  on  the  road  from  the  village, 
and  the  grounds  have  been  arranged  with  so 
much  taste  that  they  are  the  objects  of  the 
greatest  admiration.  Ten  miles  to  the  east  is 
the  beautiful  little  city  of  Painesville,  well 
known  as  the  seat  of  Lake  Erie  Seminary. 
Twenty  miles  to  the  west  is  Cleveland,  a  city 
that  needs  no  words  of  commendation.  The 
drive  between  these  cities  is  perhaps  surpassed 
by  very  few  drives  of  that  length  in  the  land. 
Four  miles  to  the  east,  on  the  main  thorough¬ 
fare,  is  the  splendid  farm  of  the  lamented 
Garfield,  in  which  its  owner  took  so  much 
pride.  I  recall  quite  vividly  Gen.  Garfield’s 
enthusiastic  description  of  the  plans  for  en¬ 
larging  his  Mentor  home  four  years  ago  last 
Spring.  It  was  finished  about  the  time  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  nomination  at  Chicago,  and  it  was 
his  privilege  to  enjoy  it  for  a  few  months  only. 

Three  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Willoughby 
is  the  little  village  of  Eirtland,  noted  as  the 
first  permanent  settlement  of  the  Mormons. 
Fifty  years  ago  this  year  the  Mormons  erected 
their  first  temple  on  a  commanding  iwsition  in 
this  village,  and  it  still  stands,  though  much 
of  its  glory  has  departed.  The  building  is 
eighty  feet  long,  sixty  feet  wide,  and  two 
stories  and  a  half  high.  It  was  one  day  con¬ 
sidered  a  magnificent  structure,  but  it  has 
been  greatly  desix)iled  by  curiosity  seekers, 
many  hundreds  of  whom  visit  the  place  every 
year.  A  few  families  of  Mormons  have  always 
remained  in  the  place.  About  eight  years  ago 
a  young  Mormon  preacher  came  to  the  village 
and  held  services  for  a  time.  Within  a  year 
the  temple  has  been  repaired,  and  services  are 
now  held  regularly  under  the  direction  of  a 
Mormon  elder.  These  Mormons  repudiate 
l)olygamy,  and  denounce  Brigham  Young  as  a 
usurper,  alleging  that  the  son  of  Joseph  Smith 
is  the  real  head  of  the  true  Church.  The 
scenery  about  Eirtland  is  romantic  and  pic¬ 
turesque. 

A  few  miles  east  of  this  historic  village  is 
Little  Mountain,  a  Summer  resort  of  some 
celebrity.  This  so-called  mountain  is  a  few 
hundred  feet  above  the  Luke,  and  the  view 
from  its  top  is  very  fine.  The  scenery  is  wild 
and  rough,  and  hundreds  of  visitors  come  there 
to  enjoy  the  cool  Lake  breezes  during  the 
Summer  months. 

Another  place  worthy  of  mention  is  the  home 
of  Col.  Brush,  the  father  of  Prof.  Brush  of 
electric- light  fame.  This  place  is  six  miles 
west  of  Willoughby,  on  a  fine  elevation,  with 
about  thirty  miles  of  the  Lake  shore  In  view. 
In  front  of  his  house  are  two  natural  terraces 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  The  view  from  Col. 
Brush’s  home— the  land  [stretching  out  two 
miles  from  the  terraces  to  the  Lake,  diversified 
with  neat  farm-houses,  green  forests,  and  fields 
of  rii>eniug  grain,  the  long  trains  of  passenger 
and  freight  cars  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Nickel 
Plate  roads  in  plain  view,  and  the  church 
spires  in  Cleveland  peering  above  the  trees— is 
a  sight  unsurpassed  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
At  night  four  of  Brush’s  electric  lights  in 
Cleveland  shine  into  Col.  Brush’s  home,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  fourteen  miles.  By  the  way.  Prof. 
Brush  constructed  his  first  electric  machine  in 
his  father’s  woodshed;, at  the  place  I  liave  de¬ 
scribed. 

Willoughby  itself  is  a  village  worthy  of  its 
attractive  surroundings.  It  is  too  near  Cleve¬ 
land  to  be  an  imiiortant  business  point,  but 
there  are  many  things  that  render  it  desirable 
as  a  place  of  residence.  Its  shade  trees,  beau¬ 
tiful  campus,  and  picturesque  scenery  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chagrin  River,  that  flows  through 
its  edge,  call  forth  the  praise  of  all  visitors.  It 
has  four  or  five  churches,  well  sustained,  and 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  progressive  of 
these  is  the  Presbyterian,  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Rev.  A.  J.  Waugh,  who  is  just*  entering 
upon  the  fifth  year  of  his  work  among  this  peo¬ 
ple.  Mr.  Waugh  is  one  of  the  strong,  growing 
young  men  of  Cleveland  Presbytery.  Hejs  a 
graduate  of  Hamilton  College  and  Auburn 
Seminary,  and  is  a  most  diligent,  conscien¬ 
tious  student.  He  and  his  talented  wife  were 
for  perhaps  three  years  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  at  Saratoga,  and  their  experience  in 
the  schoolroom  has  made  them  more  efficient 
in  this  field  of  labor.  Mr.  Waugh  superintends 
his  Sabbath-school,  and  keeps  a  careful  record 
of  attendance  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  prayer¬ 
meeting,  and  he  has  seen  a  gradual,  encourag¬ 
ing  growth  in  both  during  the  four  years  of  his 
pastorate.  He  keeps  fresh  in  his  classic 
studies,  giving  some  time  each  week  to  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  and  German, 
besides  carrying  on  a  systematic  course  of 
reading.  These  studies  do  not  leatl  him  to 
neglect  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit.  He 
gives  his  best  hours  to  the  preparation  of  his 
sermons,  and  he  presents  with  great  boldness 
each  Sabbath  the  great  cardinal  truths  of  the 
OosiH'I.  He  is  scholarly  without  being  pedan¬ 
tic,  sysb'matic  without  being  mechanical. 

Mr.  Waugh  has  labored  amid  a  good  many 
discouragements  and  distractions,  and  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  so  much  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  reduces  everything  to  a  system. 
Many  fail  from  a  want  of  system.  Indeed 
many  think  that  it  is  an  Improi'cr  thing  to 
hold  themselves  to  certain  hours  of  labor.  I 
believe  that  Anthony  Trollope’s  defense  of  his 
own  systematic  method  of  labor  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  every  student : 

I  have  been  told  that  such  applianc<>s  are  be¬ 
neath  the  notice  of  a  man  of  genius.  I  have  never 
fancied  myself  to  be  a  man  of  genius,  but  had  I 
been  so  I  think  I  might  well  have  subjected  myself 
to  these  trammels.  Nothing,  surely,  is  so  potent 
as  a  law  that  may  not  be  disobeyed.  It  has  the 
forse  of  the  water-drop  that  hollows  the  stone.  A 
small  daily  task,  if  it  be  really  daily,  will  l)eat  the 
labors  of  a  spasmodic  hercules.  It  is  the  tortoise 
which  always  catches  the  hare.  The  hare  has  no 
chance.  He  los«>8  more  time  in  glonfying  himself 
for  a  (juiek  spurt  than  sufllctss  for  the  tortois*.*  to 
make  half  his  journey. 

During  the  i>a8t  year  the  Presbyterians  in 
Willoughby  have  erected  a  new  church  at  the 
cost  of  about  $7,000.  The  Sabbath-school  room 


is  ready  for  occupancy,  and  it  will  require 
about  $2,000  more  to  complete  the  building. 
When  finished  it  will  be  one  of  the  neatest 
small  churches  in  Northern  Ohio.  The  church 
is  now  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  eve- 
ry'thing  is  indicative  of  a  healthy  spiritual 
growth. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  a  pair  of  beauti¬ 
ful  twins  have  come  to  bless  the  parsonage 
with  their  presence.  They  have  a  wide  circle 
of  admirers,  and  many  strangers  visit  the  par¬ 
sonage  to  see  their  bright  faces.  W.  W.  G. 

Willoughby,  Ohio,  July,  1884. 


ELOQUENT  DEFENCE  OF  MR.  BLAINE. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  si^eech 
made  by  Senator  Hoar  of  Massachusetts  at  the 
great  Republican  meeting  held  in  Boston  June 
15th,  to  ratify  the  nominations  of  Blaine  and 
Logan.  We  give  place  to  it  here  in  our  news 
columns,  not  as  a  political  argument  for  his 
side,  but  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
pieces  of  campaign  oratory  that  we  have  read 
in  a  long  time.  Whatever  the  party  sympa¬ 
thies  of  our  readers,  they  cannot  but  enjoy  its 
eloquence : 

The  first  question,  compared  to  which  every  oth¬ 
er  is  petty  and  trifling,  is  that  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Constitution  itself.  I  know  not  what  others 
may  think,  but  I  cannot  stand  in  Faneuil  Hall  in 
honor,  when  I  know  that  in  great  States  the  right 
of  suffrage  is  practically  denied  to  my  countrymen. 
I  do  not  think  my  own  right  to  vote  for  President 
is  of  much  value,  if  the  man  of  my  choice  is  to  be 
defeated  by  such  processes  as  prevail  at  the  South. 
There  are  three  States,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
South  Carolina,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  in  which, 
beyond  all  question,  the  electoral  vote  recorded  at 
the  coming  election  will  have  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  will  of  their  people.  These  three  States  cast 
twenty-six  electoral  votes;  with  Virginia  they  cast 
forty.  Now',  giving  to  Gov.  Cleveland  all  the  States 
that  his  most  enthusiastic  supportera  can  hope  for, 
he  will  fall  far  short  of  an  election,  unless  the  votes 
of  these  States,  wrested  from  their  Republican  ma¬ 
jorities  by  crime  and  fraud,  are  to  bo  counted  in 
his  favor.  The  young  reformer  who  votes  for  Gov. 
Cleveland,  cannot  help  to  elect  him.  He  can  only 
help  to  make  possible  the  successful  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  crime  by  which  a  minoritj'  shall  usurp 
the  Government  of  the  country.  The  process  is 
very  simple  and  familiar.  It  is  known  as  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  plan.  Violence  and  murder  are  made  use 
of  until  the  minority  get  the  election  offices  into 
their  hands,  and  thenceforth  the  ascendancy  is 
maintained  by  the  easier  way  of  tissue  ballots  and 
fraudulent  counting.  These  things  will  scarcely 
be  denied  by  a  Southern  Democrat  in  private.  The 
leading  Democratic  papers  in  each  of  these  States 
I  have  named,  have  in  substance  admitted  these 
facts,  and  all  but  one  have  vindicated  them  as  a 
necessity.  You  tell  me  Gov.  Cleveland  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  things.  You  know  very  well 
that  he  is  seeking  to  obtain  the  Presidency  at  the 
price  of  these  things.  If  he  were  to  declare  in  a 
manner  that  showed  he  was  in  earnest,  that  he 
would  if  President  use  the  power  ve8te<l  in  him  for 
their  suppression,  or  if  he  should  declare,  os  an 
honest  man  should  do,  that  he  would  not  take  an 
office  gained  by  such  means,  he  could  not  get  a 
Democratic  vote  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line. 

Another  question  next  in  dignity,  is  that  of  the 
wages  of  the  American  workman.  We  do  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  teachings  of  that  political  economy,  with 
its  tidings  of  despair,  which  tells  us  that  it  is  the 
lot  of  the  workman  forever  to  toil  for  bare  life. 
We  believe  this  country  is  governed,  is  to  be  gov¬ 
erned,  and  ought  to  be  governed,  by  the  men  who 
work  with  their  hands  on  farms  and  in  shops.  Un¬ 
less  these  men  shall  have  a  return  for  their  labor, 
which  shall  bring  them  leisure,  comfort,  education 
for  their  children,  they  cannot  preserve  the  quali¬ 
ties  needed  for  citizenship,  and  the  Republic  must 
fall.  There  may  be  a  great  and  powerful  nation 
on  this  continent  on  other  terms,  but  there  cannot 
be  a  great  republic.  This  end  can  only  be  secured 
by  the  maintenance  of  the  American  system.  The 
prices  of  many  other  things,  the  rates  of  exchange, 
are,  in  the  artiflcial  arrangements  of  commerce, 
determined  in  Great  Britain.  We  do  not  propose 
to  annex  American  labor  to  that  market.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  by  a  judicious  system  of  protection, 
framed  for  that  purpose,  this  result  can  be  and  is 
secured,  and  that  agriculture,  manufacture,  and 
commerce  will  alike  be  benefltetl.  A  few  theoretic 
economists,  a  few  college  professors,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  old  owners  of  plantations  and  slave  la¬ 
bor,  differ  with  us.  We  propose  to  debate  that 
question  with  them,  and  take  the  verdict  of  the 
American  people. 

The  Republican  party  has  nominated  its  candi¬ 
dates  and  framed  its  platform.  Your  delegates,  in 
obedience  to  what  they  believetl  the  wish  of  their 
constituents,  voted  for  a  di.stlnguished  statesman 
from  Vermont.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
there  was  never  a  nomination  made  under  circum¬ 
stances  more  entitled  to  raspect.  The  unit  rule, 
whi*di  formerly  threatened  to  trammel  the  free 
choice  of  the  people,  was  overthrown.  The  hold¬ 
ers  of  office  were  in  almost  solid  column  for  an¬ 
other  candidate.  I  do  not  believe  that  until  with¬ 
in  a  few  days  Mr.  Blaine  either  sought  or  expected 
the  result.  It  was  the  irrepressible  act  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  “  had  eyes  and  chose  him.”  Look  at  the 
States  and  communities  who  ha%’e  made  this  choice. 
They  are  the  very  flower  of  .\merica.  .  .  .  Fellow- 
citizens,  this  is  the  nomination  of  what  is  best  in 
our  American  life.  It  is  the  nomination  of  what  is 
best  in  human  society  the  round  world  over.  It  is 
the  nomination  of  the  great  free  States.  It  is  the 
nomination  of  tin*  church  and  of  the  school-house. 
It  is  the  nondnation  of  the  men  who  own  and  till 
their  own  farms.  It  is  the  nondnation  of  the  men 
who  perform  skilled  lal>or  in  our  shops.  It  is  the 
nondnation  of  the  soldier,  of  the  men  who  went  to 
the  war  and  stayed  all  through.  It  is  the  nondna¬ 
tion  of  the  men  who  paid  the  debt  and  kept  the 
currency  sound,  and  saved  the  Nation’s  honor.  It 
is  the  nomination  of  the  men  w'ho  saved  the  country 
in  war  ami  who  hav<*  made  it  worth  living  in  in 
peace.  This,  fellow-citizens,  is  the  “  riffraff  of  the 
Rt'publican  party  that  surrounds. Tames G.  Blaine.” 

The  people  knew  well  what  they  were  doing. 
Mr.  Blaine,  if  we  except  our  great  soldiers,  has 
been  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  mo.st  conspicuous 
personal  presence  in  the  country.  He  has  dwelt  in 
his  simple  American  home  in  Augusta  and  Wash¬ 
ington  with  wife  and  children.  Into  the  inmost  re¬ 
cesses  of  his  life  a  blazing  light  has  been  constant¬ 
ly  poured.  He  is  the  choice  of  what  is  best  in 
character  and  what  is  most  progressive  in  opinion 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Gentlemen  tell  us 
that  lie  has  done  nothing  of  memorable  public  ser¬ 
vice.  I  had  thought  otherwise.  I  had  thought 
him  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  the  great  leaders 
who  have  conducted  the  Atuerican  people  along  the 
difficult  pathway  of  danger  and  of  glory  which  they 
have  travellwl  for  the  past  twenty  years.  I  had 
thought  his  hand  was  found  in  the  framing  of  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments.  I  had 
thought — inde»*d  I  had  known — that  he  was  in  the 
very  inmost  councils  when  the  Resumption  Act 
was  framed,  and  that  his  influence  carrie<i  it 
through  the  House  over  which  he  presided.  I  hacl 
thought  that  he  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  six  crowded  and  eventful 
years.  I  had  thought  that  among  the  great  ora¬ 
tors  of  the  country  he  had  been  of  the  very  great¬ 
est  and  most  persuasive  in  the  debate  which  satis¬ 
fied  the  American  people  to  take  u|>  the  heavy  bur¬ 
den  of  the  delit.  to  keep  its  currency  depressed  and 
its  cnslil  safe.  I  ha<l  thought  that*  when  in  Maine 
the  ambitious  larceny  of  the  Democratic  party  un¬ 
dertook  to  jiilfer  a  whole  State  Government  at 
once,  it  was  his  lt>adershi|i  that  by  peaceful  and 
lawful  methods  liaflb*d  the  conspiracy  an<l  8av<Hl 
the  State.  I  remember  too  the  next  year,  when 
the  Republicans  had  the  temptation  to  retaliate  in 
kind  and  exclude  (Jov.  Plaisted  by  technical  objec¬ 
tions,  it  was  Mr,  Blaine  who  .said  “One  majority 
for  Mr.  Plai.sted  shall  la*  as  good  as  a  thou.sand.” ' 

They  .say  Mr.  Blaine  is  a  “.lingo."  He  is  just 
such  a  “-lingo”  a.s  was  .John  Quincy  .\dam3.  The 
malice  of  his  detractors  lirings  against  his  person¬ 
al  integrity  a  single  chargt*  which  is  supported  by 
no  proof  and  refuted  by  every  witness  who  knows 
the  facts,  and  a  single  phrase  in  a  letter  which  is 
fully  stiseeptil)le  of  an  luuK^st  construction.  It  is 
said  that  the  Pn*sident  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  be  like  t^H'sar's  wife,  above  su.spieion.  I  have 
one  thing  to  say  alM)ut  C’a'sar.  Ca'.sar  did  many 
base  things ;  among  them  was  the  <le8truction  of 
the  liberties  of  his  country ;  but  he  never  did  a 
baser  thing  than  when  he  abandone<l  his  wife  i)e- 
cause  somebody  slaiidered  her. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  concerning  Mr.  Blaine's  as¬ 
sociate  on  the  ticket,  whom  for  fifteen  years  I  have 
had  abundant  opportunity  of  knowing.  Gen.  Lo¬ 
gan’s  opinions  and  character  have  been  a  constant 
growth  from  the  time  he  entered  public  life  as  a 
Democratic  representative  from  Egypt  thirty  years 
ago.  I  have  not  exploro<l,  but  I  have  no  doubt  if 
you  were  to  look  Ijack  among  forgotten  records, 
you  would  find  many  opinions  that  he  expressed 
and  many  votes  that  he  gave  with  which  you  and  I 
should  have  little  sympathy.  But  what  of  that  ? 
He  was  bom  again  in  the  day  of  the  creat  regener¬ 
ation.  He  went  through  the  bapti^  of  fire  and 
blood,  and  ever  since  has  been  true  as  steel  on  ev- 
erj-  question  of  patriotism  and  fre**dom.  He  is  the 
type  and  representative  of  the  American  volunteer 
soldier.  He  entered  the  war  a  private.  He  came 
out  the  high*}8t  in  rank  and  the  most  famous  of  all 


the  men  who  enlisted  from  civil  life.  Ever  since, 
the  people  of  his  great  State  have  kept  him  in  pub¬ 
lic  service  in  House  and  Senate,  until  the  other  day 
she  presentetl  him  at  Chicago  as  her  candidate  for 
the  highest  office.  If  anybody  questions  Gen.  Lo¬ 
gan’s  civil  capacity,  I  should  like  to  have  him  try 
his  hand  at  encountering  him  in  debate.  .  .  . 

ANSWERING  THE  CAMBRIDGE  PROFESSORS. 

I  see  the  President  of  Harvard  tells  his  neigh¬ 
bors  that  the  platform  is  immoral  and  demagogi¬ 
cal.  Well,  I  differ  with  the  worthy  President. 
The  Republican  platform  states  squarely  and 
cleanly  what  a  majority  of  Republicans  think. 
The  civil  service  plank  was  drawn  by  George  AVil- 
liam  Curtis,  and  that  about  the  surplus  by  Cabot 
Lodge.  President  Eliot  thinks  the  civil  service 
resolution  is  not  honest.  Well,  I  would  rather 
stand  for  civil  service  reform  with  the  men  who 
passed  the  law  of  last  year,  with  Edmunds  and 
Hawley  and  .John  Sherman  and  Dorman  B.  Eaton, 
than  with  the  men  who  retired  Pendleton  to  private 
life.  President  Eliot  does  not  like  the  Chinese 
resolution.  I  quite  agree  with  him.  I  like  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  better.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  policy  of  Chinese  exclusion 
is  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  American  people  of  both  parties.  We 
must  submit  to  it  till  we  can  convert  them.  Pres¬ 
ident  Eliot  expresses  the  sentiment  of  a  little  bodj- 
of  men  about  Cambridge ;  I  am  happy  to  believe 
he  does  not  represent  the  College — whose  influ¬ 
ence,  in  my  judgment,  has  tended  infinitely  to  de¬ 
grade  the  public  life  of  the  Commonwealth.  These 
men  have  taught  our  educated  youth  to  be  ashamed 
of  their  o^vn  history.  They  have  told  them  that 
“  since  the  close  of  the  war  there  has  been  no  time 
when  a  young  man  knew  how  he  could  honorably 
serve  his  country.”  They  were  preaching  in  the 
same  strain  during  the  war  and  before  the  war. 
Their  ej’es  are  microscopes  which  can  see  a  blem¬ 
ish  on  the  skin,  but  cannot  take  in  a  fair  landscape 
or  a  healthy  human  figure.  They  can  find  no 
statosnian.ship  and  no  public  virtue  in  the  payment 
of  the  debt,  in  the  settlement  of  the  currency,  in 
the  return  to  specie  paj-ment,  in  the  sublime  clem¬ 
ency  that  dealt  with  the  conquered  after  the  war, 
in  the  great  self-restraint  of  the  Alabama  treaty, 
in  the  miraculous  development  of  our  manufae 
ture,  in  the  creation  of  our  great  domestic  com¬ 
merce,  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  disputed 
Presidential  succession.  There  is  hardly  a  man 
who  has  taken  any  of  the  responsibilities  of  public 
life  who  has  not  been  compelled  to  undergo  the 
contemptuous  criticism  of  these  gentle  hermits  of 
Cambridge.  It  has  been  so  from  the  beginning. 
Even  the  men  whom  they  are  now  most  eager  to 
praise,  and  whose  examples  they  cite  to  show  the 
decay  of  modern  statesmanship — they  dealt  the 
same  measure  to  in  their  time — John*  Adams  and 
his  illustrious  sons,  Sumner,  Andrew,  Wilson,  as 
they  erect  their  mausoleum  to  each,  they  should 
write  over  it  the  inscription  “  Our  fathere  stoned 
this  prophet,  and  we  build  his  sepulchre.” 


Cnmnt  tetitnts. 


The  French  have  discovered  that  the  Hovas  and 
the  Chinese  have  not  the  .same  notions  about  fight¬ 
ing.  At  least,  the  1,200  French  troops  who  were 
put  to  rout  after  six-hours’  fighting  on  the  27th 
ult.,  must  have  some  such  opinion.  The  French 
demands  upon  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  have  been 
absuril  from  the  first,  and  the  Hovas  have  a  great 
love  of  counti'y  and  justice,  as  their  history  shows, 
and  know  how  to  tight. 

KDVCATIONAI.. 

Mrs.  (;.  H.  McCormick  has  added  $20,000  to  the 
endowment  of  the  chair  in  the  Wasliington  and 
Loo  University,  Virginia,  which  her  late  husband 
founded  and  endowed  with  $20,000. 

Dr.  H.  W.  McKnight  has  been  elected  President 
of  Pennsylvania  College,  an  institution  which  he 
entered  in  1860,  and  at  length  graduated  from,  his 
studies  having  been  interrupted  more  than  once  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  war,  in  several  of  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  which  he  served  with  honor.  He  also 
studied  theology  at  Getty.sburg.  He  has  served 
Lutheran  churches  at  Easton,  Cincinnati,  and  at 
Hagerstown,  Md.  The  Lutheran  Observer  says  tf 
him:  “He  is  a  clear  thinker,  a  sound  reasoner,  a 
ready  writer,  and  a  natural  and  forcible  speaker. 
Notwithstanding  the  debilitating  effects  of  chronic 
malaria,  contracted  during  the  war,  ho  has  been 
able  to  prosecute  the  work  of  tlie  ministry  for  fif¬ 
teen  out  of  seventeen  years,  with  marked  ability 
and  uniform  success.  Dr.  McKnight’s  parents 
were  originally  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Gettysburg,  hut  subsequent!}'  united 
with  the  Lutheran  congregation  at  Flohr’s  Church, 
near  his  native  village.  He  W'as  accordingly  in¬ 
structed  and  conflrmed  in  the  Lutlieran  Church  at 
tiiat  place.  ’ 

William  A.  Slater  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  tlie  son  of 
John  F.  Slater,  will  give  a  fine  brick  building,  to 
be  two  years  in  constructing,  to  the  Norwich  Free 
Academy.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Slater  Memori¬ 
al  Hall,  and  will  have!  halls,  art  rooms,  and  rooms 
for  the  museum  and  for  libraries.  The  building 
will  probably  cost  $100,000. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

Thanks  to  the  rain,  which  began  shortly  after 
church  time  and  continued  into  the  night,  w'c  had 
a  pretty  quiet  midsummer  Sunday  here  in  New 
York.  Had  the  day  been  fair,  however,  it  must 
have  i>rov('d  ludsy  and  exciting  in  the  extreme  in 
all  favorite  places  of  re.sort  in  and  about  the  city. 
A  monster  excursion  came  in  by  the  Erie  road 
from  up  country  about  noon,  having  Coney  Island 
as  its  ultimate  point.  How'  it  fared,  and  indeed 
its  rise  and  progress  from  the  start,  are  thus 
sketched  by  a  friendly  reporter  in  Monday’s  Sun  : 

Coney  Island  was  ver}'  dismal  and  the  landlords 
were  feeling  very  blue  at  noon  yesterday,  w'hen  the 
sUirtling  rumor  got  abroad  that  8,000  excursionists 
from  New  Jersey  had  landed  in  a  body  at  the  depot 
of  the  Sea  Beach  Railroad.  A  later  report  reduc¬ 
ed  this  number  to  6,(K)0,  but  the  sight  of  the  erow'ds 
pouring  from  the  depot  was  enough  to  throw  the 
larullords  into  a  fever  of  excitement.  They  had 
passed  the  morning  in  grumbling  at  the  rain  and 
cold,  and  this  windfall  of  excursionists  was  almost 
too  good  to  be  true.  Where  all  had  been  silence,  a 
Babel  of  sounds  now'  arose.  The  museum  bands 
started  in  with  a  roar,  the  hand-organs  of  the 
carrousels  tooted  gayly,  venders  whisked  oilcloths 
off  their  stands  and  shoutwl  their  wares.  The 
sausage  man  clapped  a  fresh  assortment  on  the 
coals,  and  the  t)opcorn  man  turned  out  popcorn 
balls  at  incredible  speed.  The  flve-legged  dog 
was  whistled  back  into  the  tent,  and  the  drivers 
on  all  the  stages  suddenly  awoke  and  yelled  “  This 
way  for  Brighton.” 

The  rural  host  started  back,  amazed  at  the  tur¬ 
moil  they  had  created,  but  it  was  too  wet  to  stay 
outside,  so  they  (pilckly  spread  under  shelter  all 
over  the  Island.  They  had  the  Island  all  to  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  were  e<iual  to  the  emergency. 
'They  were  imfortunate  in  weather,  but  fortunate 
in  8<?eing  tlu*  ocean  angry  during  a  storm.  The* 
sea  was  so  rough  that  the  iron  steamboats  could 
not  land  at  the  piers,  and  were  cornpelle*!  to  go  to 
Norton’s  Point.  The  tide  came  in  so  far  that  many 
expected  to  see  the  promenade  at  Brighton  washed 
awav. 

The  number  of  people  in  the  excursion  was  ex- 
actly  2,21K,  and  they  wen*  landed  from  thre<*  trains 
of  tw'olve  cars  each.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largc.st 
single  excursion  party  that  ever  went  to  Coney 
Island.  large  banner  on  the  outside  of  the  car 
announced  it  as  “  Lee’.s  One  Dollar  Excursion.’ 

The  excitement  which  it  created  on  Coney  Island 
was  only  a  continuation  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
it  ha(i  aroused  along  the  line  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
(luring  the  last  two  weeks.  It  wa.s  planiu*d  by 
George  Lee,  a  druggi.st,  and  the  manager  of  tin* 
Port  Jervis  (N.  Y.  )  Opera  House,  and  the  idea  was 
receiv(*d  with  wonderful  favor.  The  country  news¬ 
papers  w'er*!  fllb*d  w'ith  flaming  advertisements, 
and  the  ftuices  were  covered  w'ith  posters  announc¬ 
ing  the  excursion.  Nothing  else  w'as  talked  of, 
and  the  rush  for  tickets  was  unprecedented.  From 
a  small  affair  it  soon  began  to  assume  large  pro¬ 
portions,  and  re(|ucsts  for  tickets  came  in  from 
Honesdale  and  Milford,  Pa.,  and  many  towns  in 
New'  Jersey  and  New'  York.  The  result  w'as  that 
Mr.  Lee  ordered  fifty  passenger  coaches  to  carry 
the  people,  and  even  then  the  sale  of  tickets  had  to 
be  .stopp<*d  on  Thursday,  leaving  many  disappolnt- 
(*<1.  On  Saturday  the  barber-shops  of  Port  Jervis 
advertised  that  they  would  be  closed  on  Sunday. 

The  first  train  of  sixtt*en  loaded  cars  left  Hones¬ 
dale,  Pa.,  at  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning.  Peo¬ 
ple  had  sat  up  all  night  in  order  to  be  ready  for 
the  start.  The  train  was  too  full  to  take  on  more 
at  Port  Jervis,  so  it  passed  on  without  stopping. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  people  drove  to  Port  Jervis 
from  Milford,  Pa.,  in  large  stages,  and  four  car 
loads  came  in  from  Monticello.  The  first  train 
left  Port  Jervis  at  six  o’clock,  going  ahead  of  the 
Hone.sdale  train.  There  are  only  10,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  Port  Jervis,  and  1,500  of  them  by  actual 
count  were  on  this  train.  It  had  fifteen  ears,  but 
there  was  no  room  for  any  more,  so  it  came 
straight  through  without  stopping.  A  third  train 


of  thirteen  cars  left  Port  Jervis  soon  after^vard, 
and  this  stopped  at  most  of  the  stations  along  the 
road  as  far  as  Turner’s.  Crowds  of  anxious  peo¬ 
ple  had  w  atched  tw'o  crow'ded  trains  go  by,  and  w  ere 
rejoiced  w  hen  this  train  came.  They  w  ere  admit¬ 
ted  into  cars  which  had  been  locked  and  reserved 
for  them.  Five  hundred  people  at  Middletown 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  train  as  the  Erie 
Railroad  is  prevented  by  an  agreement  with  a  rival 
road  from  cutting  rates  at  that  point. 

The  people  on  the  trains  were  well-to-do  and 
w'ell-dressed  country  folks,  and  some  carried  their 
lunch  along  with  them.  There  were  old  people,  it 
was  said,  w'ho  had  never  been  on  a  railroad,  and 
had  never  been  outside  of  their  counties  before 
this.  There  were  hundreds  who  had  not  seen  New 
Y'ork,  nor  the  open  sea.  Honesdale  is  132  miles 
and  'Turner’s  56  miles  from  New'  York.  All  the 
editors  were  aboard,  including  James  Shears  of  the 
Port  Jer\'is  Gazette,  and  Charles  Starr  and  Mr. 
Fredenburgh  of  the  Port  Jervis  Union.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  different  tow’ns  were  all  grouped  togeth¬ 
er,  and  therefore,  knowing  each  other,  had  a  vei"}' 
jolly  time  all  the  way  down.  The  first  train  arriv¬ 
ed  at  Jersey  City  at  10:35,  the  second  at  11:05, 
and  the  third  at  11 :15,  all  without  accident.  By 
actual  count  there  were  something  over  4,300  per¬ 
sons  on  the  trains. 

The  w'cather  had  been  cloudy  but  fair  when  they 
started,  and  it  still  looked  as  though  it  might  clear 
up  W'hen  the  flret  train  came  in.  All  the  people  in 
this  train  boarded  the  ferry  boat  Central,  and  were 
taken  to  Bay  Ridge,  where  they  embarked  on  a 
Sea  Beach  train  for  the  island.  At  11  o’clock  the 
rain  began  to  fall,  and  this  eau.sed  hundreds  of  the 
excursionists  to  change  their  plans.  Only  610  of 
the  second  train  and  599  of  the  third  train  boarded 
the  steamboats  Sylvan  Dell  and  Thomas  P.  Way 
for  Coney  Island.  Over  2,000  crossed  over  to  New' 
York  and  roamed  about  the  city  until  it  w'as  time 
to  go  home.  The  excursionists  enjoyed  themselves 
on  Coney  Island  as  far  as  the  weather  permitted. 
They  visited  all  the  museums,  ate  bushels  of  pop¬ 
corn,  whirled  around  on  the  gravity  railroads,  ate 
fried  sausages,  and  some  few  ventured  into  the 
surf. 

Trains  took  them  homeward  between  7  and  8 
o’clock,  and  at  9  o’clock  the  three  trains  loft  Jer¬ 
sey  City.  They  carried  a  tired  but  cheerful  crowd. 
Feathei-s  were  limp,  the  stiffness  was  gone  from 
cambric  drosses,  and  the  legs  of  trousers  wore 
mud-stained,  but  all  felt  that  they  had  receiveil  a 
full  dollar’s  worth  of  fun. 

INCIDBNTN  OF  THB  CIIOI.BRA  PANIC. 

The  panic  and  confusion  has  been  such  in  the 
cities  and  towns  attackeil,  or  even  threatened,  by 
the  cholera  scourge  now  prevalent  in  parts  of 
Franco,  as  to  invito  this  or  some  kindred  ailment. 
The  groat  mass  of  the  people  seem  beside  them¬ 
selves  with  apprehension  and  terror,  so  that  many 
have  deserted  their  usual  employments.  Thus  those 
conservators  of  health,  regular  habits,  good  food, 
and  a  tranquil  mind,  have  been  quite  impossible. 
Deserting  their  occupations  and  homos  for  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  crow'ded  cars  and  thoroughfares,  and 
a  haphazard  diet,  and  all  this  in  the  very  hottest 
of  the  season,  the  moi'tality  is  inevitably  increased. 

The  exodus  from  Toulon  appfiai's  to  continue 
even  yet,  though  in  a  fltful  way.  We  are  told  that 
during  two  days  of  last  week  six  hundred  left  that 
city  for  the  Pyrenees.  Of  the  seven  thousand  per¬ 
sons  usually  employed  in  the  arsenal,  only  three 
thousand  remain  at  their  posts. 

Isolated  cases  of  cholera  continue  to  be  reported 
in  various  parts  of  France,  some  widely  distant 
from  the  infected  district.  The  condition  of  affairs 
at  Arles  is  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  The  water 
supply  W'as  entirely  cut  off,  owing  to  an  accident 
in  the  hydraulic  apparatus.  Meantime,  all  well-to- 
do  citizens  and  priests  appear  to  have  fled  the 
stricken  town ;  at  any  rate,  we  are  told  that  numer¬ 
ous  funerals  of  the  cholera  viiftlms  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  men  who  wore  generally  drunk.  These 
fun»*rals  have  moreover  been  greatly  retarded  by 
the  fact  that  the  car[)entoi'a  refuse  to  make  coffins 
for  those  who  die  of  cholera.  Nearly  all  the  bakers 
and  butchers  had  left  the  city.  The  supply  of  food 
is  consequently  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
panic  throughout  the  city  is  pronounced  simply  In¬ 
describable,  while  the  epidemic  appears  to  be  ex¬ 
tending. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Standard 
says  that  the  large  number  of  those  who  recover 
from  the  cholera  shows  that  the  di8(?ase  Is  not  of 
the  same  deadly  character  as  some  of  the  previous 
outbreaks.  There  is  a  considerable  exodus  of  peo¬ 
ple  from  Paris  who  are  apprehensive  that  the  epi- 
ileniic  will  reach  the  capital.  The  writer  has  nev¬ 
er  seen  Paris  so  deserted  as  at  present.  English 
and  American  tourists,  he  ass^'rts,  give  Paris  a 
wide  berth.  Such  a  scare,  he  contt*nds.  Is  alto¬ 
gether  unjustifled,  as  the  capital  la  “  better  clean¬ 
ed,  mor((  abundantly  watered,  and  h<*althler  than 
any  other  city  in  Euroi>e.” 

Two  cases  of  cholera  have  occurred  at  Narbonm*, 
and  at  St.  Nazaire  (a  village  not  far  from  Toulon) 
tw'o  (h*aths  from  that  disease  have  occurnid.  One 
of  these  deaths  was  of  an  especially  pathetic  char¬ 
acter.  An  unknown  woman  was  seized  with  the 
dread  disease  while  passing  along  the  street.  She 
fell  prostrate  to  the  ground  and  expired  immedi¬ 
ately.  A  pitiable  case  is  reported  from  Marseilles. 
An  old  wornaii  of  ov<;r  .seventy  years  wa.s  missing 
for  several  days.  The  poli(*e  at  last  forced  an  en¬ 
trance  into  her  lodging.  They  found  her  body  upon 
the  floor  in  such  a  condition  that  she  must  have 
bwn  d{*ad  for  some  days.  Examination  proved 
that  sh»*  was  a  victim  of  cholera.  She  had  liv(Hl 
almost  exclusively  on  fruit.  The  following  letter, 
writt(*n  by  a  lady  formerly  resident  in  Pittsburgh, 
but  now  living  in  Marseilles,  describes  the  <*ondi- 
tion  of  things  then;  a  fortnight  ago  or  so.  We 
copy  from  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle  of  July  24: 

We  are  passing  a  vei-y  sad  time  here.  The  peo¬ 
ple  die  off  like  flies.  The  authorities  have  notified 
everybody  to  (lisinfe<*t  their  housc-s,  as  also  to  liv(* 
well,  drink  rum,  and  eat  moat  in  pnfferencci  to  veg- 
eUibles.  The  wcatlu*r  is  excessively  hot — the  hot- 
te.st  Summer  I  have;  passed  here.  Yesterday  four 
corpses  were  taken  out  of  the  block  we  live  in,  and 
the  people  got  so  fright<*ned  that  the  Mayor  order¬ 
ed  bonfires  of  tar  and  sulphur  to  be  inadtt  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings.  The  walls  of  the  houses 
are  all  rusty-looking  from  the  use  of  disinfectants. 
A  physician  ordcn*d  bands  of  music  to  play  on  the 
wharves,  w'hero  great  numbers  of  people  are  work¬ 
ing,  so  as  to  cheer  them  up,  for  a  great  many  have 
died  from  sheer  fright.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the 
markets ;  such  beautiful  fruit,  and  such  quantities, 
you  never  saw  in  your  life.  It  all  remains  unsold, 
however,  as  Paris  has  refused  to  receive  it,  and  so 
hav(*  all  the  other  French  cities  where  the  cholera 
has  not  got  yet.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Koch,  sent 
here  by  the  German  Govenirnent,  .says  that  the 
cholera  will  spread  all  over  Europe.  Meat  has  be¬ 
come  dearth  on  account  of  the  greater  demand, 
and  the  fact  that  no  catth;  can  come  into  the  city 
without  undergoing  quarantine ;  and  the  latter  is 
.so  long  that  those  having  live  stock  prefer  to  k(!ep 
it  at  home.  For  in.stance,  a  shipload  of  chickens 
w'cre  kept  in  (piarantine  so  long  that  the  poor 
chickens  would  have  starvf'd  had  the  owner  not 
gon<*  on  board  and  brought  them  food.  You  can 
buy  tin*  finest  fruit  ln*re  nearly  for  nothing.  Irn- 
mensf!  ai(ricots,  for  in.stancf*,  for  two  sous  (<*ents) 
per  kilo  (two  pounds),  but  nobody  wants  them; 
fre.sh  figs,  a  basket  for  ten  cents  ;  and  strawberries, 
fifte<“n  cents  for  a  basket  of  about  three  kilos,  kc. 

In  thc!  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  July 
24th,  in  regard  to  the  French  law'  relating  to  epi¬ 
demics,  M.  Bert  described  France  as  after  Spain 
and  Turkey,  the  most  backward  country  so  far  as 
sanitary  matters  are  concerned.  The  trouble  that 
some  foreign  vessels  that  trade  in  M«!ditcrrain!an 
ports  are  just  now  having,  is  well  lllustrat»*d  by  this 
incident :  The  corvette  Argentina,  recently  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  desired  to  take  on  coal  at  Gibraltar.  Th(( 
English  authorities  there  forbade  this,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  fire  unhiSS  the  ve8S<*l  at  once  departed. 
The  Argentina  thereupon  proceeded  to  a  port  in 
Portugal  and  began  coaling.  But  the  inhabitants 
of  the  port  became  panic-striken,  and  compelled 
the  authorities  to  order  the  immediate  departure 
of  the  unfortunate  vessel.  Where  the  Argentina  Is 
to  And  fuel  enough  to  enable  her  to  return  to  La 
Plata,  appears  to  be  an  insoluVjle  problem. 

HorsfordN  Acid  Phosphate 

A  Good  Tiling. 

Dr.  Adam  Miller,  Chicago,  Ill.,  says:  “I  have 
recommended  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  to  my 
patients,  and  have  received  very  favorable  reports. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  few  really  valuable  prepara¬ 
tions  now  offered  to  the  afflicted.  In  a  practice  of 
thirty-five  years  I  have  found  a  few  good  things, 
and  this  is  one  of  them.” 


Ingham  TTnlverslty.  49th  year.  For  Youna  Ladit$.  Catalogues. 
Rev.  E.  B.  WALSWORTH,  D.D.,  Chancellor,  Le  Boy,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Depression  of  Spirits 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Febbo-Phosphobateo  Elixib  of 
Calisaya  Babk,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  ft  Co.,  New 
York,  aad  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness.  It 
has  no  equal. 


iWonej?  mtf 

New  York,  Monday,  July  28,  1884. 
The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increase 
of  $2,219,850  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $30,628,125  against  $9,339,725  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $6,381,025  at  the  corresponding  date 
in  1881.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of 
$1,155,500;  the  specie  is  up  $2,061,100;  the  legal 
tenders  are  Increased  $356,100;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  up  $789,400,  and 
the  circulation  is  decreased  $54,200. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  foe 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1888. 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  Ml 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pret .  7J 

American  Cable .  Sjj 

American  Express  . 92 

Bankers-  and  Merchants’  Tel .  25 

Canada  Southern .  374 

Canadian  Paciflo .  47 

Central  Pad  He  .  40. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  84 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ist  pret .  151 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pret .  IQ 

Chicago  and  Alton .  ISl 

Chicago  and  Alton  pret .  145 

Chicago  and  Northwestern .  lOOJ 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pret.. ..  131 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy .  119> 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul.  82 

Chicago.  Mil.,  and  St.  Paul  pret....  109 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  A  Pacific .  114) 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg . 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  pret 

0.,C.  andl.  C . 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg .  137 

Cleveland,  C.,  C.  A  Indianapolis....  38, 

Colorado  Coal .  Ijj 

Delaware  a  Hudson  Canal  .  101 

Delaware.  Luck.  A  Western .  117 

Denver  A  Rio  Grande  .  11 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City . 

E.  Teun.,  Va.,  A  Georgia . . . . . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  pret .  8i 

*  Homes  take . . 

Houston  A  Texas . . . 

Illinois  Central .  128* 

Illinois  Central  leased  lines .  82 

Ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western .  ItJ 

Lake  Erie  A  Western . 

Lake  Shore . 

Long  Island .  67) 

Louisiana  and  Missouri  pret .  40 

Louisville  A  Nashville .  32} 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  0 .  17) 

Manhattan  Beach .  13} 

Manhattan .  59 

Maryland  Coal .  10 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  30 

Michigan  Central .  72} 

Mlnneaiiolls  A  St.  Lonls .  14} 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  Pret .  30 

Missouri  Padfic .  100 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas .  19) 

Mobile  A  Ohio .  10) 

Morris  and  Essex  .  123) 

Mutual  Union  Telegraph  .  12} 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis .  43* 

New  Jersey  Central  .  67 

New  York  Central .  110 

New  York  A  New  England  .  13 

New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis .  bj. 

N.  Y.,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis  pret .  11) 

Now  York,  Lack.  A  Western .  88 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western .  15} 

New  York,  L.  B.  and  Western  pret.. 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western . 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pret .  10 

Norfolk  A  Western  pret .  29 

Northern  Pacific .  21 

Northern  Pacific  pret . 

Ohio  Central . 

Ohio  A  Mississippi . 

Ohio  Southern. . 

Ontario  A  Western .  11} 

Oregon  improvement .  15 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation  .  73) 

*Oregon  Railw'y  and  Navigation...  77 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental .  12 

Pacific  Mall .  46» 

♦Pacific  Mall . 46} 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville .  14} 

Philadelphia  A  Reading .  29) 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Ohio....  I’i8 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  109 

Quicksilver  pret .  26 

Richmond  A  Danville . 

Richmond  A  West  Point . 

Rochester  A  Pittsburg . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco .  21 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pret . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pret .  94. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  A  Manitoba  .  97) 

Texas  Pacific .  12} 

Union  Pacific . 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  A  Pacific . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pret.... 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 
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♦Ex-dlvldend. 

Dry  Goods. — The  impoi'ts  of  foreign  dry  goods 
at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  past  week  amoiint- 
e«l  to  $2,108,675,  showing  a  decrease  of  $1,601^035 
as  compared  with  the  previous  week,  and  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $994,441  as  comparetl  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  last  year.  The  total  imports  since 
Jan.  Ist,  1884,  have  been  $67,547,478,  against  $72,- 
284,789  for  the  same  time  in  1883,  or  a  decrease  of 
$4,737,311.  In  the  domestic  goods  trade  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  completed  trade  of  the  last  few  days  here 
in  New  York  has  been  unexpectedly  largo.  While 
the  activity  of  corresponding  seasons  has  been 
wanting,  still  the  many  requirements  of  distribut¬ 
ing  markets  have  taken  a  good  quantity  of  stuff. 
Dealings  have  been  made  with  unusual  caution, 
but  In  the  aggregate  have  forwarded  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  stuff  than  apparent.  Confidence  has 
improved,  and  the  favorable  tendency  continues, 
thanks  to  nearly  assured  crops.  Tlie  distributing 
trade  of  the  country  is  exceedingly  conservative, 
adhering  more  closely  than  over  to  the  policy  of 
following  rather  than  anticipating  the  consuming 
reiiuest,  and  this  keeps  in  check  any  over  output  of 
the  mills.  In  the  department  of  dress  goods  there 
is  less  to  bo  feared  from  old  stocks  than  at  any 
previous  date,  as  with  agents  and  jobbers  practical¬ 
ly  nothing  was  carried  over.  Qualities,  stylos,  and 
fabrics  are  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  at  relatively  lower  prices  than  ever — features 
that  have  been  appreciated  by  liberal  requests.  In 
soft  wool  fabrics  the  offerings  are  very  handsome 
in  styles  and  qualiti**,  and  in  finish  much  im¬ 
provement  has  been  made.  The  transactions  are 
quite  up  to  expectation  in  some  specialties,  such 
as  velvets,  velveteens,  satins,  silks,  and  other  nov¬ 
elties.  There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  character  of  the  general  Inquiry,  which  is  ex- 
pecteil  to  continue  from  this  time  forward. 


The  Government  Chemist  Analyzes  two  of 
the  Leading  Baking  Powders,  and  what 
he  finds  them  made  of. 

The  best  baking  powder  Is  made  from  pure 
Cream  of  Tartar,  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  and  a 
small  (juantity  of  flour  or  starch.  Frequently 
other  ingredients  are  used,  and  serve  a  purpose 
in  reducing  the  cost  and  increasing  the  profits 
of  the  manufacturer. 

We  give  the  Government  Chemist’s  analyses 
of  two  of  the  leading  baking  powders : 

I  have  examined  samples  of  “  Cleveland’s 
Superior  Baking  Powder,”  manufactured  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  “Royal  Baking  Powder,” 
both  purchased  by  myself  in  this  city,  and  I 
find  they  contain : 

“  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder.” 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Flour  . 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.61  per  cenQ$ 
equivalent  to  118.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 

“  Koyal  Baking  Powder.” 

Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicariionate  of  Soda 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
Tartaric  Acid 
Starch 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.40  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  116.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 

Ammonia  gas  0.43  per  cent,  equivalent  to 
10.4  cubic  inches  per  oz.  of  Powder. 

Note. — The  Tartaric  Acid  was  doubtless  in¬ 
troduced  as  free  acid,  but  subsequently  com¬ 
bined  with  ammonia,  and  exists  in  the  Powder 
as  a  Tartrate  of  Ammonia. 

New  yobk,  Jan’y  17th,  1881.  E.  O.  LOVE,  Ph.D. 

The  above  analyses  indicate  a  preference  for 
“  Cleveland’s  Suiierlor  Baking  Powder,”  and 
our  opinion  is  that,  it  is  the  better  preiwration. 
— Hall’s  Journal  of  Health. 


I  IPrlDted  b7  Henry  BuMell,  20  Vesey  street.  New  York. . 
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Hegartwetit^ 

A  LETTER  FROK  THE  HARVEST-nELD. 

We  have  had  a  few  warm  days,  but  the  sea¬ 
son  has  been  rather  cool  and  pleasant,  and  the 
wheat  has  filled  well,  and  we  ought  all  to  be 
grateful  for  another  year  of  heal^,  peace,  and 
abundance.  Wheat  was  ripe  enough,  and  har¬ 
vest  began  about  the  8th  of  July,  and  last  year 
we  did  not  begin  till  the  17th.  The  Walter 
Wood  twine-binder  did  better  work  than  any 
other  machine  we  have  seen  yet.  We  bought 
the  twine  and  set  up  the  sheaves,  and  paid  a 
dollar  an  acre  for  reaping  and  binding.  The 
agent  thought  two  pounds  of  twine  at  eighteen 
cents  a  pound  would  bind  an  acre,  but  it  took 
more.  A.  dollar  for  reaping  and  binding,  and 
about  forty-five  cents  an  acre  for  twine. 

It  is  a  good  deal  of  work  to  cradle  round  ev¬ 
ery  field  so  as  to  get  a  place  for  the  horses  to 
walk  without  tramping  on  the  wheat  the  first 
round.  We  did  not  cradle  round  this  year,  but 
drove  the  horses  and  reaper  in  the  standing 
wheat,  it  is  so  much  easier,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  little  was  waste<l.  The  Wood  binder  ties 
a  loop  knot  and  cuts  the  twine  close,  and  every 
sheaf  was  secure.  The  iron  arms  that  throw 
the  sheaf  off  the  machine  after  it  is  bound,  is 
called  the  “  kicker,”  and  it  kicked  the  sheaves 
off  first-rate  where  the  grain  stood  up,  but 
where  the  wheat  was  nearly  fiat  down,  some¬ 
times  two  or  three  sheaves  would  get  tangled 
up  together.  Some  of  the  new  machines  have 
a  bundle-carrier  that  throws  off  a  dozen  bun¬ 
dles  at  a  time,  and  in  a  dry,  favorable  season 
like  the  present,  the  sheaves  can  be  loaded  on 
to  the  wagon  and  save  the  labor  of  shocking. 
It  is  a  good  deal  more  work  to  build  round 
shocks  and  cap  them  in  the  hurry  of  harvest, 
than  it  is  to  build  a  double  row  of  sheaves  from 
six  to  twelve  inches  in  the  shock,  with  the  end 
to  the  south,  so  that  the  sun  will  shine  on  the 
east  side  of  the  shock  in  the  forenoon,  and  the 
west  side  afternoon.  We  have  not  seen  much 
benefit  by  capping  the  shocks,  unless  in  a  very 
wet  season. 

We  have  seldom  seen  a  pleasanter  harvest 
than  this  ;  the  reaper  ran  well,  the  wheat  was 
good,  fine  breezy  days,  cool  nights,  and  plenty 
of  help.  Trade  must  be  duller  in  the  cities 
than  formerly,  for  there  are  more  idle  men 
looking  for  work  than  usual.  Learned  men 
who  have  no  practical  experience  on  the  farm, 
write  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  when  they  blame 
farmers  for  cutting  down  the  forests.  The 
country  is  far  healthier,  and  there  is  a  better 
breeze  on  the  harvest-field,  than  there  used  to 
be,  when  hardly  a  cool  breeze  came  through 
the  dense  forests. 

The  twine  binder  saves  a  great  deal  of  drudg¬ 
ery  to  both  the  farmer  and  his  wife.  No  rural 
Maud  Muller  need  marry  a  Judge  now.  She 
can  live  a  grand,  happy  life  on  the  farm. 

William  Lambik. 

YpellanU,  Mich.,  July  21. 

IFrom  the  N.  T.  Sun.] 

THE  MOHTAKA  FOREST  RESERVATIOH. 

It  is  just  a  year  since  a  small  party  of  scien¬ 
tific  men  left  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
ploring  the  inaccessible  and  then  almost  un¬ 
known  r^ion  of  Montana  which  lies  to  the 
northeast  of  Flathead  Lake.  The  purpose  of 
their  journey  was  to  study  the  natural  features 
of  this  mountainous  region  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  its  economic  value  and  relation  to 
the  great  agricultural  and  grazing  interests  of 
the  Northwest 

They  discovered  a  region  nearly  8000  square 
miles  in  extent,  stretching  south  from  the  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  United  States  between  the  Blackfeet 
Indian  reservation  on  the  east  and  the  Flathead 
Indian  reservation  on  the  west,  unoccupied  by 
men,  and  entirely  unfit  for  cultivation  or  habi¬ 
tation.  This  whole  region,  it  was  found,  was 
covered  by  immense  and  almost  impassable 
mountain  ranges  of  surpassing  grandeur,  cap¬ 
ped  with  eternal  snows,  dotted  with  glaciers, 
and  covered  with  great  forests  of  pine,  spruce, 
and  tamarack.  T^he  melting  snows  of  these 
mountains  feed  innumerable  streams  which 
later  flow  out  to  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  the  Columbia,  the 
Saskatchewan,  and  the  Missouri.  These  moun¬ 
tains  form  the  great  divide  of  the  continent; 
forests  which  cover  their  high  and  rugged 
slopes  constitute  the  vast  natural  reservoir 
from  which  the  greatest  of  American  rivers  de¬ 
rive  their  most  important  and  constant  supply 
of  water. 

The  preservation  of  these  forests  is  a  matter 
of  national  importance,  on  account  of  the  great 
rivers  which  they  feed  and  rtgulate,  and  for 
the  water  which  they  can  be  made  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  irrigate  the  rich  although  arid  plains 
and  valleys  of  Northern  Montana,  destined,  if 
these  forests  can  be  saved,  to  become  in  the 
near  future  great  and  fruitful  wheat  fields. 
Here,  better  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
Unit^  States,  the  experiment  of  forest  preser¬ 
vation  can  be  made  upon  a  large  and  proper 
scale.  These  Montana  forests  are  not  only  of 
the  greatest  value  in  the  influence  which  they 
exert  upon  Important  streams,  but  they  can 
now  be  dedicated  to  the  use  for  which  they  are 
best  fitted  without  injury,  real  or  imaginary,  to 
any  human  being. 

The  importance  of  creating  among  these 
mountains  a  forest  reserve,  hjis  been  generally 
acknowledged.  President  Arthur  in  his  last 
annual  message  to  Congress,  in  discussing  the 
question  of  forest  preservation,  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  impoitance  of  this  subject  in  these 
words :  “  The  preservation  of  such  portions  of 
the  forests  of  the  national  domain  as  essential¬ 
ly  contribute  to  the  equable  flow  of  important 
water  courses,  is  of  the  highest  conse<iuence. 
Important  tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  the  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  the  Saskatchewan  rise  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Montana,  near  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  States.  This  region  is  unsuitable 
for  settlement,  but  upon  the  rivers  which  flow 
from  it  depends  in  the  future  the  agricultural 
development  of  a  vast  tract  of  country.  The 
attention  of  C/ongress  is  called  to  the  necessity 
of  withdrawing  from  public  sale  this  part  of 
the  public  domain,  and  establishing  there  a 
forest  reserve.” 

A  bill  embodying  these  views  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Edmunds  of  Vermont,  has  already  been  passtni 
by  the  Senate,  and  now  awaits  action  in  the 
House.  It  should  be  taken  up  and  passinl 
without  further  delay.  This  is  a  broad,  noble, 
and  comprehensive  measure,  deserving  the  sup¬ 
port  of  every  man  interested  in  the  future  fle- 
velopment  and  welfare  of  this  country. 

THE  CROPS  ABROAD. 

A  great  wheat  crop  being  now  assured 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  next  anxiety 
of  farmers  is  as  to  its  sale — the  market  de¬ 
mand,  home  and  foreign.  The  latter,  of  course, 
largely  depends  on  the  yield  in  the  great 
wheat-growing  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Of  the  foreign  prospect,  the  last  Scottish  Jour¬ 
nal  says : 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  crop  prospects  in 
Europe  are  far  from  gratifying,  and  the  expec- 
Atations  indulged  early  in  the  season  are  not 
likely  to  be  realized.  At  the  best  the  prospects 
now  are  only  moderately  good,  instead  of  the 
uniform  excellence  of  the  early  Spring.  In 
Britain  during  April,  May,  and  June,  there 
were  several  sharp  frosts,  followetl  by  east 
winds,  which,  coupled  with  the  long  drought, 
completely  changed  the  prospwt ;  indeed,  had 
not  the  rain  come  at  last  when  it  did,  the  crops 
there  would  have  been  an  utter  failure.  Ck)n- 
sidering  the  prospecU,  the  proprietors  in  Brit¬ 
ain  are  with  their  usual  generosity  already  vol¬ 
untarily  making  large  abatements  from  the 
rents  due  by  their  tenant  farmers.  On  the 
Continent  the  prospects  are  not  much  better. 
According  to  the  Economist,  in  many  parts  of 
France  the  blooming  time  for  wheat  has  been 
cold  and  wet,  and  what  promised  to  be  a  very 
fine  crop  will  probably  be  only  about  the  av¬ 
erage.  In  Eastern  Europe,  and  even  as  far 
west  as  Ot'rmany,  heavy  rains  and  extensive 
inundations  have  done  great  damage,  while 
drought  had  previously  injured  the  wheat  in 
South  Russia  and  the  Danubian  Provinc*es  to 
a  serious  extent.  Still,  according  to  the  same 


authority,  taking  Europe  as  a  whole,  there  is 
no  reason  for  expecting  less  than  the  average 
wheat  crop. 

As  yet  there  are  no  reliable  reports  regard¬ 
ing  the  crop  prospects  in  India.  There  is, 
however,  a  general  belief  that  the  recent  low 
prices  have  considerably  checked  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  wheat  from  India,  and  that  this  country 
will  this  year  be  able  to  undersell  India  in  the 
British  market. 

REMARKS  OH  STRAWBERRIES. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society  in  Philadelphia,  the  following 
statements  were  made  by  leading  cultivators 
on  some  of  the  more  noted  varieties  of  the 
strawberry :  J.  H.  Hale  of  Connecticut  said  the 
“  Charles  Downing  ”  was  rusting  so  badly  as 
greatly  to  lessen  its  value.  J.  S.  Collins  said 
the  leaf  blights  badly.  “  Black  Defiance  ”  was 
commended  by  James  Wood,  T.  T.  Lyon,  and 
E.  Moody,  but  all  agreed  that  it  requires  good 
care,  and  is  rather  difficult  to  grow.  “Crystal 
City  ”  was  set  aside  as  too  small  for  value.  No 
one  had  a  good  word  for  “Forest  Rose.” 
“  Great  American  ”  represented  the  extremes 
of  failure  and  success.  P.  M.  Augur  of  Con¬ 
necticut  saw  an  acre  and  eight  rods  which 
yielded  a  return  last  year  of  $1,803 ;  but  it 
needs  strong  soil,  heavy  manuring,  and  good 
cultivation.  J.  S.  Collins  of  New  Jersey  said  it 
succeeds  in  but  few  localities.  J.  B.  Rogers 
mentioned  a  case  where  a  hundred  tons  an 
acre  of  well  rotted  manure,  yearly  for  three 
yeare  on  a  strong  soil,  gave  a  growth  of  these 
berries  for  three  successive  years.  The  last 
year  of  the  three  the  fruit  from  a  little  less 
than  an  acre  sold  for  $1,800,  the  berries  averag¬ 
ing  thirty-six  to  the  quart.  Very  shallow  cul¬ 
ture  was  given.  “Jersey  Queen,”  usually  a 
poor  bearer  and  a  handsome  and  excellent 
sort,  according  to  P.  M.  Augur  had  been  raised 
large  enough  to  weigh  two  and  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  each.  Some  cases  were  reported 
where  under  high  culture  it  had  borne  well, 
but  mostly  it  was  unproductive. 

BARKIHO  AHD  CROWING. 

The  courts  in  London  have  decided  that  a 
man  may  not  keep  in  his  back  yaid  a  dog 
which  Vjarks  and  howls.  Tlie  Judge  stated 
that  the  best  protection  against  thieves  and 
burglars  was  a  small  dog  inside  the  house, 
which  would  quickly  alarm  the  inmates,  and 
was  infinitely  more  feared  by  the  fraternity. 
Neither  was  it  lawful  for  hand-organs  to  play 
when  forbidden,  nor  for  parties  to  keep  cocks 
which  crowed  at'early  moriung.for  parrots  sus¬ 
pended  out  of  windows,  or  anything  which  act¬ 
ed  as  a  disturbance  to  those  living  near. 

A  lady  residing  in  Buckingham  Palace  Road, 
London,  applied  to  Mr.  D’Eyncourt  at  the 
Westminster  Police  Court,  begging  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Court  to  put  a  stop  to  the  intolera¬ 
ble  nuisance  of  cock-crowing  on  a  neighbi>r’8 
premises.  She  had  complained  to  the  person 
keeping  the  fowls,  but  without  avail,  his  answer 
being  that  he  would  not  part  ith  them  unless 
absolutely  compelled  by  law.  Mr.  D’Eyncourt 
was  afraid  that  he  couhl  not  interfere,  although 
no  doubt  the  applicant  suffered  serious  annoy¬ 
ance.  Applicant  said  she  had  lost  her  lodgers. 
A  gentleman  who  had  been  eleven  years  in  her 
drawing-room  had  gone  away,  the  nuisance 
being  injurious  to  his  health.  He  had  left  by 
his  doctor’s  advice.  Mr.  D’Eyncourt  told  the 
applicant  that  her  husband  could  bring  an  ac¬ 
tion  for  damages  in  the  County  Court.  Possi¬ 
bly  that  would  put  an  end  to  the  annoyance. 

FORESTRY  EXHIBITION. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month  there  was 
opened  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  (of  which  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian  is  President),  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Forestry  Exhibition,  the  first  of  the  kind 
ever  held.  The  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh 
and  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  cooperated  in  arranging  this  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Its  site  is  upon  the  grounds  around 
Donaldson’s  Hospital,  where  spacious,  suitable, 
and  quite  ornamental  buildings  were  erected 
for  the  purpose.  The  main  structure  resembles 
that  of  the  International  Health  Exhibition  at 
South  Kensington,  and  it  is  supplemented  by 
the  annexes  and  adjuncts  usual  in  such  enter¬ 
prises.  The  floor  space  secured  for  the  exhibits 
is  more  than  73,000  feet,  and  outside  the  build¬ 
ings  nurserymen  occupy  plots  for  the  display  of 
plants. 

The  Exhibition  concerns  itself  with  whatever 
relates  to  the  growth,  care,  and  preservation  of 
forests ;  and  since  both  the  scientific  and  the 
mercantile  phases  of  arboriculture  are  fully 
leprescnted,  there  is  a  variety  in  the  •'xhibits 
that  might  not  at  first  bethought  possible  from 
the  restricted  sphere  of  the  Exhibition.  Wood¬ 
working  machinery,  for  example,  finds  a  place 
allotted  to  it  in  one  of  the  annexes. 

In  every  sense  this  must  be  recognized  as  a 
world’s  forestry  show  ;  for  although  some  im¬ 
portant  nations  are  not  represented,  yet  there 
are  Government  exhibits  from  about  fifty  for¬ 
eign  countries  and  colonies,  and  the  private  ex¬ 
hibitors  number  about  five  hundred.  One  of 
the  most  inUu’esting  and  complete  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits  is  the  Japanese.  As  the  Exhibition  will 
remain  open  until  the  1st  of  October,  it  will 
doubtless  be  increased  in  fulness  and  value  for 
some  time  to  come. 

It  is  well  suggested  that  some  one  of  our 
American  cities  ought  to  be  the  site  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  International  Forestry  Exhibition. 

GARDEN  AND  OTHER  HINTS. 

The  loss  and  damage  caused  by  the  recent 
frosts  and  droughts  can  be  made  up  in  part  by 
a  little  extra  time  and  labor  in  the  way  of  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation. 

Onion  seeds  sown  now  and  left  in  the  ground 
through  the  Winter  with  a  mulch  of  hay  or 
straw,  will  make  fine  bunch  onions  for  next 
Spring’s  use  or  sale. 

Celery  and  cauliflower  need  very  rich  land 
and  plenty  of  water.  Some  of  our  rich  swamps, 
with  a  stream  of  water  through  them,  might  be 
easily  converted  into  a  favorable  place  for  these 
two  vegetables.  Celery  can  be  set  out  as  late 
as  the  first  of  August. 

Many  farmei-s  are  very’  careless  in  sowing 
buckwheat.  It  is  often  the  case  that  old  and 
worn-out  fields  are  ploughed  up  for  this  crop. 
If  well  ploughed  and  thoroughly  harrowed, 
such  fields  might  produce  a  good  crop ;  but 
one  harrowing  is  not  sufficient. 

Start  roses  and  many  house  plants  for  next 
Winter  blooming  by  putting  in  cuttings  this 
month.  Fill  pan  or  shallow  box  three-fourths 
full  of  rich  earth  and  an  inch  of  pure  siind  on 
top,  and  put  in  this  the  cuttings.  Keep  covered 
with  gliiss  or  out  of  the  wind  and  sufficiently 
watered  to  prevent  surface  from  getting  too  dry. 

Small  or  newly  set  garden  plants  or  vegeta¬ 
bles,  which  need  watering  in  <lry  weather,  mav 
be  more  injured  than  benefited  if  the  operation 
is  not  properly  performed.  Merely  wetting  the 
surfm*e  of  the  earth  forms  a  hard  crust  as  soon 
as  it  bt*conu‘s  dry.  Covering  the  surface  an 
inch  and  a  half  deep  with  fine  broken  manure 
will  prevent  a  crust,  and  the  earth  will  remain 
moist  much  longer.  Newly  transplanted  plants 
will  do  much  better  wich  this  mulching. 

We  have  found  nothing  so  effectual  in  pre¬ 
venting  cut  worms  from  destroying  young  cab¬ 
bage  plants  as  wrapping  around  the  stems  as 
they  are  set  out  the  green  leaf  of  some  coarse 
w’eed.  By  the  time  the  leaf  rots  the  cabbages 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  deprechators.  Bur¬ 
dock  leaves  are  just  the  thing,  if  the  owner  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  any  growing  along  his 
fences.  Green  leaves  are  much  better  than 
the  paper  which  has  been  recommended  for 
this  purpose. 

Every  farmer  should  keep  a  can  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  ;  kerosene,  two  quarts  ;  linseed 
oil,  one  gill ;  rosin,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  rosin 
in  the  linseed  oil  and  add  to  the  kerosene. 
Coat  all  steel  or  iron  tools,  wherever  bright, 
with  this  when  they  are  to  lie  idle,  if  for  only  a 
few  days.  It  will  not  take  half  a  minute  or 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture  to  coat  a 
plough  when  one  has  finished  using  it,  and  it 
will  prevent  all  rust  and  save  half  a  day’s  time 
in  cleaning  it  when  it  is  again  needed,  besides 
saving  the  team  many  thousands  of  poun<ls  ex¬ 
tra  pulling.  Coat  the  iron  work  of  the  mowers 
and  reaptus  with  it  when  they  are  put  away  f->r 
the  Winter.  A  little  rust  is  only  a  little  thing, 
but  it  makes  much  difference  in  the  aggregate. 


Snake  Bites. — The  usual  remedy  for  snake 
bites  in  India  and  Australia  is  ammonja  inject¬ 
ed  into  the  veins  of  the  arm.  After  this  is  done 
the  sufferer  is  kept  moving  about  until  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  poison  have  passed  off.  This  treat¬ 
ment  has  been  used  in  cases  .of  rattlesnake 
bite  with  the  happiest  results. 

The  Philosophy  of  it. — Why,  in  sea-bathing, 
is  the  water  warm  when  the  wind  is  from  the 
sea  toward  the  shore  ?  An  old  salt  says  that 
the  answer  is  simple  enough.  When  the  wind 
is  from  the  sea,  the  surface  water  people  bathe 
in,  which  is  warm,  is  blown  and  held  in  shore  ; 
when  the  wind  is  off  shore,  the  surface  water  is 
blown  out,  and  cold  water  frojn  the  depths  be¬ 
low  the  surface  takes  its  place. 

Childben  Hard  of  Hearing. — Some  sugges¬ 
tions  were  recently  made  by  Dr.  Samuel  Sexton 
of  New  York  with  regard  to  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  of  partly  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  the 
public  schools.  These  children,  he  said,  are 
often  set  down  as  stupid  or  even  idiotic,  and 
fail  to  get  the  attention  they  ought  to  receive, 
when  the  only  trouble  with  them  is  that  they 
cannot  hear  distinctly.  Whenever  a  child 
seems  a  little  slow  in  learning.  Dr.  Sexton 
thinks  special  pains  should  be  taken  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  it  is  the  mind  or  the  hearing  only 
that  is  at  fault.  If  they  are  simply  “  hard  of 
hearing,”  they  should  have  seats  near  the 
teacher,  or  perhaps,  if  very  deaf,  have  special 
teachers,  on  the  same  principle  as  extra  teach¬ 
ers  are  provided  to  give  instruction  in  the 
modern  languages.  Even  deaf  mutes,  in  Dr. 
Sexton’s  opinion,  could  be  cared  for  as  well, 
and  much  more  cheaply  in  the  public  schools, 
than  in  the  costly  institutions  supported  by  the 
State.  He  has  urged  his  views  upon  the  New 
York  Board  of  Education,  but  thus  far  without 
success,  although  the  system  suggested  is  in 
successful  operation  in  the  day-schools  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Chicago,  and  Pittsburg. 

Dieting.  —  “  Miss  Lizzie  Knowles  of  Deep 
River,”  says  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 

“  still  continues  her  enforced  diet  or  fruit  and 
milk,  which  she  began  six  months  ago.  She 
used  to  eat  as  heartily  as  any  one.  Something 
like  a  year  ago  she  grew  suddenly  ill,  and  for  a 
time  her  life  was  despaired  of.  When  at  last 
she  did  improve  it  was  found  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  she  could  retain  the  light¬ 
est  and  most  delicate  food.  This  grew  worse, 
until  at  last  it  seemed  that  she  was  in  danger 
of  starving  to  death.  At  length  her  physician 
prescribed  a  diet  of  milk  and  lime  water  and 
baked  apples.  This  agreed  with  her,  and  grad¬ 
ually  the  lime  water  was  left  out,  and  all  soits 
of  fruit  adderl.  The  greatest  interest  was  now 
expressed  in  the  case  by  neighboring  physi¬ 
cians.  Miss  Knowles  stuck  to  the  diet,  and 
continued  to  thrive  and  gain  flesh  upon  it. 
She  is  now  in  good  health,  although  her  severe 
sickness  has  left  its  attendant  weakness  upon 
her.  She  thoroughly  enjoys  her  meals,  and 
experiences  no  desire  to  indulge  in  grosser  or 
heavier  articles  of  food.” 

Boiling  Water. — Charles  Delmonico  used  to 
say  “Few  people  know  how  to  cook  water. 
The  secret  is  in  putting  good,  fresh  water  into 
a  neat  kettle  already  quite  warm,  and  setting 
the  water  to  boil  quickly,  and  then  taking  it 
right  off  for  use  in  tea,  coffee,  or  other  drinks, 
before  it  is  spoiled.  To  let  it  steam  and  sim¬ 
mer  and  evaporate  until  tiie  good  water  is  all 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  lime  and  iron  and 
dregs  only  left  in  the  kettle,  bah  !  that  is  w’hat 
makes  a  great  many  people  sick,  and  is  worse 
than  no  water  at  all.”  Mr.  Delmonico  also 
claimed  to  be  the  first  to  recommend  the  “  hot 
water  cure  ”  to  guests  who  complained  of  hav¬ 
ing  no  appetite.  “  Take  a  cup  of  hot  water 
and  lemon,  and  you  will  feel  better,”  was  the 
formula  adopted,  and  the  cup  of  hot  water  and 
lemon  was  simply  a  little  hot  water  with  a  drop 
of  lemon  juice  in  it  to  take  away  the  insipidity. 
For  this  anti-bilious  remedy  the  caterers  charg¬ 
ed  the  price  of  a  drink  of  their  best  liciuors — 
twenty-five  cents  or  more. 

A  Sweeping  Conclusion. — Dr.  Cyrus  Edson 
reported  to  the  New  York  Health  (.lommission- 
ers,  July  22,  that  the  analysis  of  the  water  of 
an  artesian  well  10(l7i  feet  deep,  used  by  the 
occupants  of  a  big  business  building  down 
town,  showed  it  to  be  unfit  to  drink,  being  con¬ 
taminated  with  sewage.  Dr.  Edson’s  report 
also  declared  that  the  analysis  of  the  water  of 
other  wells  showed  them  all,  artesian  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  be  more  or  less  detrimental  to  health 
and  dangerous  to  life.  Dr.  Edson  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  water  of  no  well  on  Manhattan 
Island  is  fit  for  use,  and  that  efficient  means 
shoiild  be  taken  to  prevent  the  ust*  of  well  wa¬ 
ter.  He  recommends  that  the  use  of  well  water 
for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes  should  be 
prohibited,  and  its  use  for  any  purpose  should 
be  restricted  to  those  who  have  permits  from 
the  Health  Department.  The  Health  Board 
notified  the  owner  of  the  building  whose  well 
water  is  particularly  dangerous,  to  discontinue 
its  use.  The  Boanl  will  take  measures  to  en¬ 
force,  as  far  as  practicable.  Dr.  Edson’s  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  the  water  of  the  other  wells, 
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CucuMBP'Jts  peeled  and  boiled  until  soft,  are 
served  with  chickens  roasted.  Season  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  just  as  you  do  Summer  s(juash,  and 
add  a  very  little  sweet  cream.  Serve  in  a  veg¬ 
etable  dish,  or  put  around  the  chicken  on  the 
platter  as  a  garnish. 

A  Delicious  Pudding  is  made  in  this  way : 
Chop  a  pineapple  quite  fine  ;  take  some  cake 
which  is  a  little  dry,  nil)  it  fine  in  your  hands, 
or  crush  it  on  a  kneading  board  ;  put  it  into  a 
pudding  dish  in  alternate  layers  with  the  pine¬ 
apple,  sweeten  abundantly,  moisten  with  cold 
water,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  an  hour 
and  three-quarters. 

Gooseberry  Pie. — To  insure  success  in  mak¬ 
ing  goos*)berry  pie,  stew  the  berries  in  as  little 
water  as  it  is  possible  to  use  ;  when  the  berries 
begin  to  be  tender,  mash  them  with  a  spoon  ; 
then  you  will  preserve  the  richness  of  the  juice, 
and  will  not  have  to  throw  any  of  it  away. 
Sweeten  with  light  brown  sugar,  and  bake  with 
two  crusts. 

Spict.d  Currants.— Eight  pounds  fruit,  five 
pounds  sugar,  one  pint  cider  vinegar,  one  ounce 
cinnamon,  one-half  ounce  cloves,  one  ounce 
nutmeg.  Boil  one  hour  all  together.  Put  in 
more  spici*  if  you  wish,  and  cook  it  down  as 
much  us  you  wish.  A  very  nice  relish  with 
meats. 

Bluebiuirv  Cake.— One  quart  Hour,  one  pint 
berries,  one  cup  sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls  cream 
tartar  and  one  of  soda,  a  little  salt,  two  teacups 
of  sweet  milk.  Dissolve  the  soda  in  the  milk 
and  the  cream  Lirhir  ;  stir  in  the  flour.  Beat 
all  together,  and  add  the  blueberrie*s  and  a 
spoonful  of  sugar  just  before  baking. 

Whortleberry  Pcdding. — One  cuj)  molasses, 
two  cups  flour,  three  cups  whortleberries,  one 
teaspoonful  cream  tiirtar,  one-half  teaspoonful 
soda.  Sift  the  cream  tartar  in  the  flour,  and 
the  soda  thoroughly  into  the  molasses.  Ikike 
in  a  buttered  pan  in  a  quick  oven.  Serve  at 
once.  .S'Gu<-e.-^)ne  well  beaten  egg,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  sugar  stirred  in  ;  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
boiling  water. 

DFJ.ICIOU8  Muffins. — Dissolve  in  one  (juart 
of  warm  sweet  milk  one  tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  one  of  sugar  ;  when  the  butter  has  melted, 
set  it  aside  to  cool  ;  f)eat  four  eggs  light,  stir 
them  into  the  cooled  milk  with  one  gill  of  yeast ; 
stir  in  flour  until  the  batter  will  drop  from  the 
spoon  ;  let  it  stand  over  night  and  don’t  stir  it 
in  the  morning  ;  lift  it  out  lightly  with  a  large 
spoon,  and  drop  it  into  the  muffin-pans  ;  bake 
ten  minutes  in  a  quick  oven.  Serve  at  once. 

Coffee  stands  first  in  the  list  of  beverages 
for  the  breakfast-table,  though  for  nervous 
people  or  those  who  are  afflicted  with  palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  it  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
To  make  it  to  perfection,  one  requires  a  coffee¬ 
pot  with  a  double  base.  A  French  filter-pot 
is  the  best.  Never  boil  it  if  you  wish  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  aroma.  Buy  two-thirds  Java  and 
one-third  Mocha ;  the  first  is  reriuired  for 
strength,  the  iatter  for  flavor.  I  prefer  to 
have  the  coffee  roasted  at  the  grocer’s,  as  inex¬ 
perienced  hands  are  liai)ie  to  leave  a  few  ber¬ 
ries  in  that  hav**  been  scorched,  giving  it  a  bit¬ 
ter  taste.  B)it  we  grind  our  own  coffee,  and 
tliat  only  the  moment  before  pouring  on  the 
boiling  water.  Allow  two  heaping  tafilespooH- ' 


ground  coffee  to  a  pint  of  water.  Cover 
pouring  on  the  boiling  water  ;  let 
It  boil  half  a  minute,  and  set  back  to  settle. 
In  this  way  coffee  will  be  clear  without  the  aid 
of  eggs  or  shells.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  pro¬ 
cure  cream,  always  boil  the  milk,  and  use  loaf 
sugar. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  recently  arrived  in  Paris 
after  a  journey  in  the  East  and  a  visit  to  Greece, 
with  which  he  was  especially  delighted. 

By  actual  count.  Dr.  Wilson  of  England  has 
found  the  hairs  on  a  square  inch  of  a  fairly 
covered  head  to  number  1066,  from  which  he  es¬ 
timates  that  the  whole  head  must  have  127,920. 
He  thinks  that  some  heads  might  have  150,000 
hairs. 

An  English  paper  says  that  “  during  the  first 
introduction  Jof  cholera  into  St.  Petersburg  in 
1832  a  highlyirespectable  firm  of  iron  founders, 
employing  500  men,  informed  them  that  all  those 
who  would  not  take  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
charcoal  on  entering  the  works  in  the  morning, 
must  leave  their  employ.  What  was  the  conse¬ 
quence?  They  did  not  lose  a  single  man,  when 
thousands  died  around  them.” 

On  June  16  Mr.  Mundella  moved  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Estimates,  in  a  speech  on  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  education  in  England.  The  estimates 
for  the  year  exceeded  three  millions  of  pounds 
for  the  firet  time,  being  £3,016,167,  showing  an 
increase  of  £77,237  on  the  sum  granted  last  year. 
The  number  of  scholars  on  the  register  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  in  1883,  was  4,273,000,  and  the 
number  in  average  attendance  was  3,127,000. 

The  attempts  to  introduce  too  much  color  in 
dinner-table  decorations,  are  declining.  The 
finest  white  damask  still  holds  the  preference, 
and  the  centre-piece  of  plush  or  velvet  under 
lace,  is  little  used  now.  Fewer  flowers,  too,  are 
seen,  and  those  in  low  forms.  The  latest  fashion 
in  ice-cream  plates  is  the  Bohemian  glass,  in 
oval  form,  with  small  handles.  Menu  cards, 
hand  painted,  hold  the  preference,  but  many  are 
seen  on  tinted  cardboard,  with  engraved  vign¬ 
ette  in  one  corner  and  the  date  in  another. 

Bishop  Hugh  Miller  Tliompson  has  written 
a  letter,  in  response  to  inquiries,  in  which  he 
vouches  for  the  remarkable  healthfulness  of 
Mississippi.  He  says  his  own  experience  and 
that  of  men  who  have  removed  from  the  North 
to  Mississippi  is  that  it  is  a  rarely  healthy  cli¬ 
mate  and  country,  and  that  for  delicate  people, 
delicate  in  lungs  or  throat,  with  catarrhal  or 
bronchial  troubles,  it  is  a  home  of  health  and 
comfort.  As  to  malaria.  Bishop  Thompson  as¬ 
serts  that  it  is  more  to  be  dreaded  in  a  week  on 
the  Hudson  than  in  all  the  borders  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  in  a  lifetime. 

Those  who  really  believe  that  the  Washington 
Monument  would  never  be  finished,  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  length  of  time  which  has 
passed  since  its  construction  was  begun,  should 
no  longer  entertain  their  doubts.  The  program 
of  the  opening  (‘xercises  on  the  22d  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1885,  has  been  already  arranged.  Hon. 
Robert  C.  Winthrop  has  consented  to  deliver  a 
brief  address  at  the  inauguration  cer«*monies, 
and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  been  invited  to 
write  a  poem  for  the  occasion.  A  large  number 
of  military  organizations  are  expected,  and  some 
of  them  will  remain  to  take  part  in  the  inaugur¬ 
ation  of  the  President-elect  of  the  United  States 
on  the  4th  of  March. 

The  committee  having  in  charge  the  erection 
of  a  soldiers’  monument  at  New  Haven,  have 
decided  finally,  with  the  consent  of  the  Park 
Commissioners,  to  place  it  upon  East  Rock  Park. 
The  exact  site  is  not  yet  determined,  but  it  will 
be  on  the  highest  point,  and  far  enough  from  the 
edge  of  the  rock  to  be  free  from  danger  of  un¬ 
dermining  by  the  natural  wearing  away  of  the 
rock.  The  change  in  the  site  of  the  monument 
necessitates  a  radical  change  in  the  design.  A 
monument  suitable  for  the  Green,  would  be  more 
elaborate  in  detail  than  one  on  the  summit  of 
ragged  East  Rock.  Professor  Weir  of  Yale,  and 
Mr.  Warner,  the  designers  of  the  Buckingham 
Statue  at  Hartford,  visited  the  park  recently 
with  a  view  to  preparing  designs. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  Lincoln 
monument  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  charges  the  great¬ 
est  dishonesty  in  the  pertormance  of  the  work, 
and  gives  a  detaileci  account  of  the  defects  in 
the  construction,  which,  it  is  alleged,  threaten 
the  caving  in  of  the  terrace  in  which  the  crypt 
is  situatetl,  if  not  the  overthrow  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  itself.  The  correspondent  finds  that  the 
inner  walls  are  of  soft  brick,  which  are  already 
rotten,  and  in  many  places  wood  and  granite 
chips  are  thrown  in  to  fill  spaces  which  should 
have  been  solid  masonry.  In  February  one  of 
the  arches  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
terrace  fell,  and  the  fliigstones  which  form  the 
floor  of  the  terrace  are  held  up  by  timbers  i)ut 
in  by  the  cu-stodian.  The  inner  walls  are  loose, 
and  are  held  up  by  long  props,  now  rotting. 

Mr.  Blaine  is  evidently  a  convert  to  the 
scheme  of  coeducation.  In  course  of  a  Com¬ 
mencement  speech,  delivered  at  Colby  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  said  :  “  I  am  now  going  to  make  a  confes¬ 
sion.  I  have  not  been  in  favor  of  the  coeducation 
of  the  sexes.  I  hardly  wish  to  confess  to  a  com¬ 
plete  and  instantaneous  conversion,  but  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard  here  to-day  has  convinced 
me  of  the  success  of  the  experiment.  I  am 
almost  prei)ared  to  say  to  Prof.  Caldwell  that 
in  order  to  keep  step  with  the  other  institu¬ 
tions  they  will  have  to  introduce  an  admixture 
of  the  sexes  in  Vassar.  If  these  young  men 
have  been  so  stimulated  in  Older  to  keep  up 
with  the  young  ladies,  what  w’ould  be  the  effect 
on  450  bright  girls  at  Vassar  to  have  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  some  bright  young  men  !  ” 

Mrs.  Jane  Grey  Swisshelm,  the  philanthro¬ 
pist,  whose  serious  illness  was  announced  on 
July  22(1,  died  later  in  the  day.  Her  age  was 
sixty-eight.  In  1844  she  began  her  appc'als  for 
freedom  through  the  press.  Her  articles  were 
equally  earnest  for  the  negro  slave  and  the 
white  wife.  On  the  latter  subject  she  wrote  a 
series  of  letters  on  the  right  of  a  married  wo¬ 
man  to  hold  property.  In  1845  she  began  the 
publication  in  Pittsburgh  of  the  Sunday  Visit¬ 
or,  which  was  successful.  In  1850  she  became 
Washington  correspondent  of  The  Tribune. 
She  moved  to  Minnesota  in  1857,  and  took 
such  an  active  part  in  the  anti-slavery  agita¬ 
tion  that  her  life  was  in  danger  from  a  mob. 
She  published  an  autobiography  under  the  ti¬ 
tle  “  Half  a  Century.” 

Capt.  Tom  Scott  of  New  London,  a  successful 
submarine  diver,  has  earned  a  fee  of  $12,000  by 
locating  the  wrecked  barge  “President,”  wiiicfi 
about  two  months  ago,  when  loaded  with  41  tons 
of  block-tin  and  200  tons  of  steel  wire,  struck  a 
rock  off  Penlleld  reef,  in  Long  Island  Sound, 
near  Bridgeport.  During  the  progress  of  his 
search  the  Captain  found  seven  other  wrecks. 
The  first  was  a  sunken  schooner,  with  a  load  of 
scrap  iron,  off  Southport,  the  timber  being  al¬ 
most  eaten  away  by  worms.  Next  he  found  a 
barge  loaded  with  coal,  bearing  south-south¬ 
east  three  miles  from  Southport,  and  close  by 
another  schooner  loaded  with  stove-coal.  Sev¬ 
eral  days  afUMward  he  came  upon  wrecks  of 
three  vtjssels  laden  with  coal  close  together,  and 
still  later  a  schooner  loaded  with  water-pipe,  11 
fathoms  down. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Inter-Ocean  relates  the  following :  “A  pa¬ 
thetic  little  incident  occurred  during  the  last  days 
of  the  recent  session  of  Congress,  which  has 
only  just  leaked  out.  There  was  a  bill  before 
the  Senate  to  give  a  pension  of  $50  a  month  to 
Gen.  Ward  B.  Burnett,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Mexican  war,  and  it  wiis  under  consideration  in 
the  Committee  of  Military  Affairs.  The  General 
was  lying  very  ill  at  his  residence  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  died  at  8  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  when  the  measure  was  taken  up.  None  of 
the  Committee  were  aware  of  the  fact,  however, 
until  in  the  middle  of  their  discussion  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
nett,  his  widow,  burst  into  the  room  and  in  a 
passionate  manner  exclaimed  ‘  I’ve  come  to 
tell  you  that  you  need  not  quarrel  over  him  any 
longer  !  He’s  gone.  He  died  this  morning.  A 
pension  can’t  do  him  any  good  how.’  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  were  of  course  very 
much  startled,  and  as  the  poor  woman  burst  in¬ 
to  frantic  sobs,  which  finally  resulted  in  hyster¬ 
ics,  they  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  Senators 
Logan,  Harrison,  Sewell,  Hawley,  and.Cockerell, 
who  were  present,  tried  to  soothe  her,  and  when 
the  became  somewhat  composed,  sent  her 
home  in  a  carriage  in  charge  of  an  attendant.” 
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COBSETS 


Tlio  OILY  COB8IT  mndc  th»t  can  bo  returned  by 
its  purch:v.-«-r  nft.  r  three 

Made  in  a  variety  of  styles  aiul  prices.  Boldly  IjrsU 

ACiEMTS  TWiMTED  for  ti..  lives  of 

BLAINE  AND  LOGAN 

By  Col.  Taos.  W,  Knox.  Outeella  all  others  10  to  1.  Authoi^ 
ized.  Authentic.  Impsrtisl.  Complete,  the  Best  and  CArapat. 
600  para  01.00.  Sells  like  wildllre.  60  per  cent  to  Afnnts, 
and  Outlll  free.  Send  for  Circulara,  Extra  Terms,  etc.,  to 


‘DOMESTIC’ 

Sewing  Machine 

IS  A 

DURABLE, 

OBEDIENT 

MACHINE. 

EVERY 

STITCH 

TAKEN 

IS 

CORRECT. 

It  baa  special  designs  in  Woodwork  that  are  artistic, 
gant,  and  durable.  It  bas  a  finer  set  of  attach ments  than 
any  other.  Both  Woodwork  and  Attachment  are  secured  by 
patents,  and  can  only  be  obtained  with  the  "  DOMESTIC.** 

“Doiestic”  Sewing  Hachine  Goipany, 

BROADWAY  AND  FOURTEENTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


UARTFUKD  PUBL18H1NU  CO>  Uutford.'  Cou. 
AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  new  book 

•*OrK  FAMOUS  WOMEN.**  Jurtcomj>tete<ibff  Elizabeth 
Styart  Phel^  Marion  iTarlawl^  and  18  other  Eminent 
Writers.  Tnegrandenthookoftheage.  ft^AKentsseU  lOto 
tIOaday.  Send  for  Circulars.  Ertm  Specimen  Plata, 

etc., to  A.  D.  WORTUINOTON  A*  CO.,Unriford«Oonn. 
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■  ■  INTEREST 

W  I  semi-annual 

r  and  paia  at  your  borne.  28th  year  of 
r  residence,  sudi  luth  of  business.  No  in¬ 
vestor  ever  had  to  pay  taxes,  costs  of  fore¬ 
closure,  wait  for  interest,  or  take  land. 
BBMT  of  IteferenrSB  all  around  you. 
Write  If  you  have  money  to  loan.  Address 

».  S.  B,  JOHNSTON  A  SON, 

Kecotintora  of  MorUnice  Loaiia, 

9NTJON  TUJS  PAPER.  STTpACL,  MUiS. 


THE  BEST  S.S.  MUSIC  BOOK 


BY  BISCHOFF,  PERKINS, 
RANKIN  &  PRESBREY  | 

154  PAGES  LARGE  SIZE 

PRICE  25??  PER  100  IN  BOARDS 

SAMPLE  COPY  POST-PAID  FOR  254 

HENRY  A.SUIV1NER&  CO. 

205  WABASH  AVE.  CHICAGO. 


J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

59  Carmine  8t.,N.Y. 

CHURCH 

Furniture. 

PULPITS,  FONTS, 
TABLETS,  &c.,  &c. 


Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  in  new  designs. 

Send  for  hand  book  by  mail. 

THE  PNEUMATIC 

moiT  DBm 

Awnrded  the  Silver  Medal 


XJ.  8.  IVLail  Steamsliips 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY, 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  to  S80.  Second  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  $18.  Prepaid,  $21. 
lilVERPOOI.  via  q,VEKN8TOWN. 

CITY  OF  ROME. . . .  .sails  Saturday,  Aug.  9  and  Sept.  6. 

AUSTRAL . sails  Saturday,  Aug.  23  and  Sept.  20. 

Superbly  fitted ;  passenger  accommoilations  unsurpassed. 
Anchor  Line  Drafts  issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  free  Of 
charge  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  &c.,  apply  to 

HEITSEXISON  BROTHEBS,  Nev7  York. 

MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Chnrcli  Bells. 

Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

I  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailotl  free. 

emnOH  E  HENEEIT  BEU  COHPm, 

TROT,  M.  T. 


MeShane  Bell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bells  snd  Chimes 
for  Churches.  Tower  Clocks,  lie.,  tkc.  Prices  and 
catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
I  H.  MCSHANE  k  CO.,  Baltimore,  Hd. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  since 
Church,  Chapel,  School,  Fire  ^ann 
and  other  bella*  also  Chimes  a.id  Peala. 

Meneely  &.  Co.,  West  T roy,  N.Y. 


ovfr  all  coMgetitort  at  A’rw  England  Fair,  1883. 

The  operation  is  such  that  they  retain  the 
natural  fruit  flavor.  The  evaporation  is  the 
most  rapid,  with  least  fuel. 

All  sizes  for  farm  or  factory  use. 

We  manufacture  the  best  Evai>orati>rs  tor 
making  Apple  Jelly  from  Cider,  without 
sugar.  Bend  lor  Illustrated  Circular. 

Yenuoixt  Farm  Iffachine  do.. 

Bellows  VoUs.^Vt. 

U'i  1,  )  Invaluable  in  sickness.  In 
Y'A.A  I  all  coses  of  dysentery  or  any 
('(’•nplalnts.  Ridge's  Food 
hi-  adopted  ivs  the  dle- 
h'Ge.  It  Is  )>err.s;tly  safe,  being 
|)|i)|iieiili'Hl  III  Its  aetion  upon  the 
jl  f  JlMiwels,  and  Is  easily  assimilat- 
|||ed.  Moreover,  It  will  be  retaln- 
l;y}ed  where  everything  else  fails, 
^f'll  Woolrlrh  k  Co.  on  every  lat>el. 
...h  Hold  by  all  druggists. 


|>|i  DiVQ  sell  our  Rubber  Stamps.  FVec  catalogue  to 
Agents.  FOIJAMBE  *  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

“I  BeUeve  DR.  TOWNSEND’S  Bemeap  lor 

HAY-FEVER  % 

^  ASTHMA  and  CATAKBH 

will  be  sure  in  ninety  cate*  in  a  hundred,  and  recommend 
all  sufferers  to  make  a  thorough  trial  of  It.”  Signed, 

H.W.  BEECHER. 

Sold  by  all  draggists.  For  Pamphlets  send  to 
D*.  M.  M.  Townsknd,  Frostburg,  Md. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BT  THE  V.  S.  GOVT 
TO  CABBY  THE  FAST  KAIL 


HAY-FEVER 


Hay  Fever 

Is  a  type  of  ratarrh  having  pe¬ 
culiar  syni,itonis.  It  Is  attended 
by  an  inflamed  condition  of  the 
lining  membraneof  the  nostrils, 
tear-duets  and  throat,  affecting 
the  lungs.  An  acrid  mucus  is 
secreted,  the  discharge  Is  ac- 
(x>mpaiiled  with  a  painful  burn¬ 
ing  sensation.  There  are  severe 
s|>asms  of  sneezing,  f  re<|uent  at¬ 
tacks  of  blinding  headache,  a 
watery  and  inflamed  state  of  the 
eyes.  ELY’S  CREAM  BALM  Is 
a  remedy  founded  on  a  correct 
diagnosis  of  this  disease,  and 
can  be  depended  upon. 

Rfl  cts.  at  druggists;  60  els.  by 
mall.  Sample  bottle  by  mail  10c. 

ELY  BS08. ,  Dniggiiti,  Ow«go,  N.  7. 


LADIES  ASK  TO  SEE  THE  CELEBRATED 


Mil  >'f.TTN7n.e>iU.--i.lW.I|l  j. 


A  MONTH  ond  BOARD  tor  3  Itvo  Young  Men 
♦PUtI  or  Ladles  In  each  <X)unty.  to  take  orders  for  the 
Lives  of 

BLAINE  and  LOGAN. 

Address  P.  W.  ZiF.oL.EB  k  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Oi^l  by  watchmakers.  J!ymall2So.  CIrci’lii’-f 
C$  tree.  J.  B.  Butcu  k  Co..  38  Dev  St..  N.  V 


GABDEN  SEEDS 

Direct  from  the  Farm 
AT  THE  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  RATES. 
Warranted  fresh  and  sure  to  grow  or  money  refunded 

Please  send  for  my  Catalogue,  with  dlreetlon  for 
cultivation,  free. 

SEEDS  for  the  CHILDREN'B  GARDEN,  Vi  |)er  cent,  less 
than  catalogue  rates.  Let  the  children  send  for  my  cata¬ 
logue,  and  try  my  seeds.  Address 

.10SEPH  HAURIH, 

Moreton  Farm,  Roehestor,  IT.  T. 

No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Ceot. 

RAPID  ACCVMUt.  ATION  I 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  Bf  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  (Circular  address  the 

Cfntral  Illinois  Finanrial  A(;«Dey,  Jarbonville,  lllinm. 
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goi:ngf  west. 

OHLT  LIKE  BUNKING  TWO  THBOUOH 
TBAINS  DAILY  FBOM 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  &8T.  LOUIS, 


DENVER, 

or  via  Kansu  City  and  Atchlso.i  to  Denver,  oon- 
necilngln  Union  Depots  at  Kansas  City,  Atcnlson, 
Omaua  and  Denver  with  through  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  in  the  Far  West.  Shortest  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  In  the  Boutb-Wat. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not  forget  the  fact  that  Round  Trip  tickets  at 
reduced  rates  can  be  purenased  via  this  (Jreat 
Through  Line,  to  all  the  Health  and  Pteuurs 
Kesorta  of  the  West  and  South-West,  iDCluding 
the  Mountains  of  COLORADO,  the  Valley  of  the 
Yusemlte,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Should  also  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  of  the  Government  and  Rallroiul  Lands  In 
Nebruka,  Kansu,  Texu,  Colorado  and  Wublug- 
toii  Territory. 

It  Is  known  u  the  great  THROUGH  CAR  LINK 
ef  America,  mid  is  universally  admitted  to  be  tbe 
Finest  Equipped  Raiiread  in  the  World  fer 
all  elaaaea  ef  Travel. 

Through  Tickets  via  this  line  fOr  sale  at  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Ticket  Oflloes  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

T.J.  POTTKR, 

Vice  i*rt8.  and  Gen.  Manager. 

PKKCEVAL  LOWELL, 

Gen.  Pass.  Ag’t  Chicago 
JNC.  <4.  A.  BEAN,  Gen.  Eutern  Ag’t, 

417  Broadway.  New  York,  and 
iue  Wubington  St.,  Boston. 
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"ADVANTAGES  - 

^OTBURN  the 
.  po  DETACHABLE  ^^0. 
WALNUT  HANDLE 
DOUBLE  POINTED. IRON  BOTH  WAYSd 

three  irons  ’ 

ONE  HANDLE  AND  A  STAND  TO  A  SET. 

FOR  SALE  BV  THE 

HARDWARE  TRADEf 


WOULD  YOU  USE 

a  Soap  for  the  Toilet,  Bath,  and  Nursery  that  van 
ALWAYS  be  relied  upon  as 

MILD,  FRA6RANT,  and  of  TESTED  PURIH? 

Thousands  of  our  beet  families  DO  nee  It,  and  regard  It 
ae  Indlepeusable.  It  le  put  up  in  equare  and  round  cakee, 
aleo  In  pound  bars.  Ask  your  Druggist  for  It,  or  send  !lc. 
stamp  for  trial  sample. 

J.  B.  YVII.LIA.'UM  dc  CO., 

OUkstonbary,  Ct. 
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LETTER  FROM  ROSTON. 

Boston  in  midsummer  is  very  little  depleted 
of  its  population,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons. 
The  stay-at-homes  are  a  privileged  class,  with 
a  cool  east  wind  on  about  every  rising  tide; 
fields  and  groves  on  shore  and  island  for  tent¬ 
ing,  bathing,  boating,  and  fishing ;  harbor  boats 
plying  hourlybetween  the  city  and  the  Nahant, 
Nantasket,  :^vere,  Winthrop,  Hull,  Hingham, 
and  a  dozen  other  hotels  and  beaches ;  and  fine 
large  excursion  steamers  for  two  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  on  daily  trips  all  the  way  from  Cape  Cod 
to  Mt.  Desert.  Those  who  choose  may  go  to 
Newport,  Saratoga,  or  the  White  Mountains, 
but  Bostonians,  with  few  exceptions, are  proud¬ 
er  and  fonder  of  the  solid  comforts  near  at 
hand,  with  ease,  economy, more  social  life,  and 
cooler  and  happier  homes  at  night. 

The  Public  Garden  is  emphatically  Boston’s 
beauty  and  pride.  It  lies  just  west  of  the  Com¬ 
mon,  separated  from  it  only  by  Charles  street; 
is  level,  and  of  ample  size.  Never  did  it  appear 
in  richer  cultivation  and  costume  than  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Viewing  it  the  other  day  with  a  friend 
firom  New  York,  he  said  they  had  nothing  there 
to  compare  with  it.  Central  Park  was  vastly 
larger,  with  its  elegant  driveways,  its  charm¬ 
ing  groves,  rockeries,  dells,  caves,  cliffs,  and 
water-courses,  but  no  “fioral  kingdom  like 
this.”  Every  part  of  the  garden  is  made  rich 
with  beds  and  borders  of  roses,  pinks,  gerani¬ 
ums,  verbenas,  pansies,  &c.,  in  every  possible 
variety  of  color  and  shading.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  name  a  fiowering  plant  or  shrub, 
home  or  foreign,  adapted  to  this  climate,  that 
is  not  found  here  in  its  beauty  and  glory.  Last 
Spring  600,000  fiowering  plants  were  put  down, 
all  now  in  full  bloom  and  of  marvellous  beauty. 
The  artificial  pond,  with  its  variety  of  water 
fowl  and  tasteful  boats,  lends  variety  and 
amusement  to  the  scene.  The  visitor  to  Bos¬ 
ton  who  fails  of  a  few  hours  in  the  Public  Gar¬ 
den,  open  and  free  to  all,  will  miss  a  pleasure 
not  easily  found  elsewhere. 

The  color  line  was  well  rubbed  out  a  few  days 
since  in  a  Cambridge  court,  under  the  law  that 
prohibits  any  distinction  or  discrimination  on 
account  of  color  or  race,  in  respect  to  admis¬ 
sion  in  any  place  of  amusement  or  elsewhere. 
Two  colored  girls  applied  for  tickets  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  a  skating  rink,  and  were  refused  on  ac¬ 
count  of  color,  for  which  contempt  they  sued, 
and  on  trial  the  defendant  perpetrated  a  worse 
insult  than  the  first,  viz :  that  he  had  “  never 
refused  admission  to  any  proper  or  respectable 
person.  ”  The  judge  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  fined  the  rink  man  ten  dollars  and  costs. 

The  North  End,  now  and  for  a  long  time  so 
nearly  allied  in  character  to  the  historic  “  Five 
Points  ”  in  New  York,  was  in  Boston’s  early 
history  the  seat  of  her  aristocracy  of  intellect, 
wealth,  and  fashion.  Th^re  dwelt  the  Sigour¬ 
neys,  the  Mathers,  the  Everetts,  the  Hutchin- 
sons,  and  numerous  other  celebrities,  many  of 
whose  names  appear  on  the  headstones  of 
Copts  Hill  burying-ground.  There  were  the 
churches,  warehouses,  courts,  and  there  mer¬ 
chants,  brokers,  and  bankers,  did  congregate. 
All  this  long  since  has  been  departed  glory, 
and  the  North  End  has  been  given  over  to  a 
generally  ignorant,  intemperate,  idle,  and 
criminal  population.  Much  has  been  done 
there  by  city  mission  and  other  Christian 
workers,  but  not  enough  to  lift  up  the  corrupt¬ 
ing  masses. 

But  a  new  and  powerful  agency  is  promising 
soon  to  enter  that  field.  At  a  meeting  of 
Methodist  ministers  in  this  city  recently,  the 
project  of  a  ”  North  End  Mission  ”  was  start¬ 
ed,  and  it  was  resolved  to  ask  the  Legislature 
to  incorporate  said  Mission  with  a  capital  of 
$300,000.  Strong  resolutions  were  passed,  and 
referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Bishop 
Foster  and  thirteen  other  ministers.  If  the 
Methodists  act  with  their  characiteristic  ener¬ 
gy,  the  notorious  North  End  wiil  be  at  length 
restored,  and  its  last  estate  perhaps  be  better 
than  the  first. 

A  harvest  of  souls.  On  the  first  Sabbath  of 
this  month  there  were  109  admissions  to  the 
Pilgrim  Church,  Canibridgeport,  nearly  all 
fruits  of  the  revival  which  commenced  with 
the  Week  of  Prayer,  and  continued  through 
the  Winter  and  Spring,  and  into  the  Summer. 
Some  had  been  admitted  before,  and  some  are 
yet  to  come,  so  that  in  all  about  150  converts 
will  be  enrolled.  The  pastor  (Rev.  George  R. 
Leavitt)  had  no  assistance,  not  even  an  ex¬ 
change  during  the  whole  time,  but  conducted 
his  numerous  meetings  in  person,  and  preach¬ 
ed  two  well-studied  and  powerful  sermons  in 
his  own  pulpit  for  six  months  in  succession. 
Such  labors  may  serve  to  sweeten  the  rest  he 
is  now  taking  at  Mt.  Desert. 

Cruelty  to  children.  Two  years  ago  our  “  Pre¬ 
vention  ”  Society  obtained  an  act  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  providing  for  the  punishment  by  fine 
or  imiwteonment  of  any  one  who  should  neg¬ 
lect  the  proper  care  and  support  of  his  minor 
child.  Under  this  law  the  Society  have  been 
greatly  aided  in  securing  relief  to  the  children 
of  intemperate  and  cruel  parents.  Take  the 
following  case :  A  family  of  four  children  under 
twelve ;  both  parents  intemi^erate ;  one  room ; 
one  filthy  bed ;  no  fire,  fuel,  or  food ;  whip  and 
strap  for  children’s  backs.  Children  removed, 
and  parents  threatened  with  the  non-support 
law.  A  few  weeks  later:  family  united,  pa¬ 
rents  temperate,  father  at  work,  children  at 
school,  room  furnished,  plenty  of  fuel  and 
food,  no  abuse  of  children. 

The  Rejiublican  Ratification  meeting  on  Wetl- 
nesday  evening  of  last  week,  has  been  fully 
and  widely  rei>orted,  and  will  not  go  for  news 
at  this  date;  and  yet  I  cannot  pass  it  unno¬ 
ticed,  for  it  wtis  of  exceptional  interest,  as  nei¬ 
ther  of  the  last  three  or  four  Presidential  nom¬ 
inations  was  ratified  in  this  State  with  demon¬ 
strations  at  all  equal  to  the  present.  This  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  indicating  the  tide  of  feeling 
throughout  the  State,  and  the  showing  it  will 
make  next  November.  The  speeches  of  Sena¬ 
tors  Hoar  and  Dawes,  ex-Governor  Long,  Con¬ 
gressman  Rice,  and  others,  were  displays  of 
trained  and  masterly  statesmanship,  such  as 
are  seldom  heard  on  any  political  platform. 
Even  prejudice  itself  might  discover  under 
such  portrayals  the  high  and  noble  aims  of 
the  Republican  i>arty,  its  proved  history,  its 
brilliant  achievements,  its  care  for  the  nation’s 
honor  and  safety  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  its 
safe  custody  of  the  people’s  rights  and  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  A  President 
who  can  comprehend  and  embody  in  his  ad¬ 
ministration  these  tried  and  conservative  ideas 
and  antecedents,  will  best  guide  the  Ship  of 
State,  and  keep  her  full  freighted  with  benefits 
to  the  country. 

Lectures  for  young  people  in  the  Old  St>uth 
Church,  were  oi^ened  last  Wednesday,  the 
course  to  be  devoted  to  men  of  representative 
epochs  and  ideas  in  the  history  of  Boston. 
Among  the  lecturers  announced  are  Col.  Hig- 
ginson,  Charles  C.  Coffin,  Profs.  Hosmer  and 
Hart,  and  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  the  latter  to 
speak  on  Sir  Harry  Vane.  This  is  a  resumi)- 
tion  of  a  similar  course  given  last  Summer, 
which  proved  so  i)opular  and  useful,  that  it 
seems  likely  to  become  a  i^ermanent  institu¬ 
tion. 

The  Cholera  in  Boston.  It  is  not  here,  and 
may  not  be,  but  one  of  our  older  and  eminent 
physicians  states  that  this  dreaded  pestilence 
has  in  the  past  made  three  visits  to  this  city. 
The  first,  he  states,  was  in  1832,  when  there 
were  but  few  cases,  and  those  not  well  defined. 


The  second  was  in  1849,  when  there  were  611 
deaths  between  June  and  September,  clearly 
cases  of  Asiatic  cholera.  Its  third  visit  was  in 
1866,  when  there  were  11  fatal  cases,  among 
them  two  physicians.  Those  best  qualified  to 
judge  think  this  city  is  now  so  thoroughly 
drained  and  cleansed  that  the  pestilence  could 
not  spread,  even  should  a  few  cases  be  import¬ 
ed. 

A  Scotch  Presbyterian  congregation  is  likely 
soon  to  be  formed  in  Quincy  near  Boston, 
where  there  are  a  large  number  of  Scotch  peo¬ 
ple,  chiefiy  connected  with  the  Quincy  granite 
works.  They  have  been  worshipping  with  the 
Congregationalists  and  Methodists,  but  feel 
the  need  of  a  church  home  where  they  can 
join  together  as  they  did  in  Aberdeen,  from 
which  place  most  of  them  have  come.  They 
are  taking  active  measures  for  building  a  house 
of  worship,  and  hope  to  have  it  completed  by 
next  November,  Puritan. 

July  26, 1884. 

FROM  THE  WESTERN  RESERVE. 

I  know  of  no  more  attractive  village  in  the 
Western  Reserve  than  the  town  of  Willoughby 
in  Lake  county.  The  beauty  of  a  town  de- 
liends  fully  as  much  on  its  surroundings  as  on 
its  internal  advantages,  and  Willoughby  is 
particularly  fortunate  in  its  situation.  It  is 
only  three  miles  from  the  pure  waters  of  Lake 
Erie,  always  so  beautiful  and  fascinating.  A 
fine  Summer  residence  has  been  erected  near 
the  Lake  shore  on  the  road  from  the  village, 
and  the  grounds  have  been  arranged  with  so 
much  taste  that  they  are  the  objects  of  the 
greatest  admiration.  Ten  miles  to  the  east  is 
the  beautiful  little  city  of  Painesville,  w’ell 
known  as  the  seat  of  Lake  Erie  Seminary. 
Twenty  miles  to  the  west  is  Cleveland,  a  city 
that  needs  no  words  of  commendation.  The 
drive  between  these  cities  is  perhaps  surpassed 
by  very  few  drives  of  that  length  in  the  land. 
Four  miles  to  the  east,  on  the  main  thorough¬ 
fare,  is  the  splendid  farm  of  the  lamented 
Garfield,  in  which  its  owner  took  so  much 
pride.  I  recall  quite  vividly  Gen.  Garfield’s 
enthusiastic  description  of  the  plans  for  en¬ 
larging  his  Mentor  home  four  years  ago  last 
Spring.  It  was  finished  about  the  time  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  nomination  at  Chicago,  and  it  was 
his  privilege  to  enjoy  it  for  a  few  months  only. 

Three  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Willoughby 
is  the  little  village  of  Kirtland,  noted  as  the 
first  permanent  settlement  of  the  Mormons. 
Fifty  years  ago  this  year  the  Mormons  erected 
their  first  temple  on  a  commanding  iKjsition  in 
this  village,  and  it  still  stands,  though  much 
of  its  glory  has  departed.  The  building  is 
eighty  feet  long,  sixty  feet  wide,  and  two 
stories  and  a  half  high.  It  was  one  day  con¬ 
sidered  a  magnificent  structure,  but  it  has 
been  greatly  desiK)lled  by  curiosity  seekers, 
many  hundreds  of  whom  visit  the  place  every 
year.  A  few  families  of  Mormons  have  always 
remained  in  the  place.  About  eight  years  ago 
a  young  Mormon  preacher  came  to  the  village 
and  held  services  for  a  time.  Within  a  year 
the  temple  has  been  repaired,  and  services  are 
now  held  regularly  under  the  direction  of  a 
Mormon  elder.  These  Mormons  repudiate 
polygamy,  and  denounce  Brigham  Young  as  a 
usurper,  alleging  that  the  son  of  Joseph  Smith 
is  the  real  head  of  the  true  Church,  The 
scenery  about  Kirtland  is  romantic  and  pic¬ 
turesque. 

A  few  miles  east  of  this  historic  village  is 
Little  Mountain,  a  Summer  resort  of  some 
celebrity.  This  so-called  mountain  is  a  few 
hundred  feet  above  the  Lake,  and  the  view 
from  its  top  is  very  fine.  The  scenery  is  wild 
and  rough,  and  hundreds  of  visitors  come  there 
to  enjoy  the  cool  Lake  breezes  during  the 
Summer  months. 

Another  place  w'orthy  of  mention  is  the  home 
of  Col.  Brush,  the  father  of  Prof.  Brush  of 
electric- light  fame.  This  place  is  six  miles 
west  of  Willoughby,  on  a  fine  elevation,  with 
about  thirty  miles  of  the  Livke  shore  in  view. 
In  front  of  his  house  are  two  natural  terraces 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  The  view  from  Col. 
Brush’s  home— the  land  [stretching  out  two 
miles  from  the  terraces  to  the  Lake,  diversified 
with  neat  farm-houses,  green  forests,  and  fields 
of  rii>ening  grain,  the  long  trains  of  passenger 
and  freight  cars  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Nickel 
Plate  roads  in  plain  view,  and  the  church 
spires  in  Cleveland  peering  above  the  trees— is 
a  sight  unsurpassed  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
At  night  four  of  Brush’s  electric  lights  in 
Cleveland  shine  into  Col.  Brush’s  home,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  fourteen  miles.  By  the  way.  Prof. 
Brush  constructed  his  first  electric  machine  in 
his  father’s  woodshed  ;.at  the  place  I  have  de¬ 
scribed. 

Willoughby  itself  is  a  village  worthy  of  its 
attractive  surroundings.  It  is  too  near  Cleve¬ 
land  to  be  an  imi>ortant  business  point,  but 
there  are  many  things  that  render  it  desirable 
as  a  place  of  residence.  Its  shade  trees,  beau¬ 
tiful  campus,  and  picturesque  scenery  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chagrin  River,  that  flows  through 
its  edge,  call  forth  the  praise  of  all  visitors.  It 
has  four  or  five  churches,  well  sustained,  and 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  progressive  of 
these  is  the  Presbyterian,  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Rev.  A.  J,  Waugh,  who  is  just’  entering 
upon  the  fifth  year  of  his  work  among  this  peo¬ 
ple.  Mr.  Waugh  is  one  of  the  strong,  growing 
young  men  of  Cleveland  Presbytery.  He Js  a 
graduate  of  Hamilton  College  and  Auburn 
Seminary,  and  is  a  most  diligent,  conscien¬ 
tious  student.  He  and  his  talented  wife  were 
for  perhaps  three  years  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  at  Saratoga,  and  their  experience  in 
the  schoolroom  has  made  them  more  efficient 
in  this  field  of  labor.  Mr.  Waugh  superintends 
his  Sabbath-school,  and  keei»s  a  careful  record 
of  attendance  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  prayer¬ 
meeting,  and  he  has  seen  a  gradual,  encourag¬ 
ing  growth  in  both  during  the  four  years  of  his 
pastorate.  He  keeps  fresh  in  his  classic 
studies,  giving  some  time  each  week  to  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  and  German, 
besides  carrying  on  a  systematic  course  of 
reading.  These  studies  do  not  lead  him  to 
neglect  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit.  He 
gives  his  best  hours  to  the  preimration  of  his 
sermons,  and  he  presents  with  gn'at  boldness 
each  Sabbath  the  great  cardinal  truths  of  the 
Gosi)el.  He  is  scholarly  without  being  pedan¬ 
tic,  sysbmiatic  without  being  mechanical. 

Mr.  Waugh  has  labored  amid  a  good  many 
discouragements  and  di.stractions,  and  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  so  much  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  reduces  everything  to  a  system. 
Many  fail  from  a  want  of  system.  Indeed 
many  think  that  it  is  an  improi>er  thing  to 
hold  themselves  to  certain  hours  of  labor.  I 
believe  that  Anthony  Trollope’s  defen.se  of  his 
own  systematic  method  of  labor  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  every  student : 

I  have  been  told  that  such  ap{dian(‘«*s  are  be¬ 
neath  the  notice  of  a  man  of  genius.  I  have  never 
fancied  myself  to  be  a  man  of  genius,  but  had  I 
been  so  I  think  I  miglit  weli  have  subjected  myself 
to  these  trammels.  Nothing,  surely,  is  so  potent 
as  a  law  that  may  not  be  disobeye<l.  It  has  the 
forse  of  the  water-drop  that  hollows  the  stone.  A 
small  daily  task,  if  it  be  really  <laily,  will  beat  the 
labors  of  a  spa.smodic  hercules.  It  is  the  tortoise 
which  always  catches  the  hare.  The  hare  has  no 
chance.  He  loses  more  time  in  glorifying  himself 
for  a  quick  spurt  than  suffices  for  the  tortoise  to 
make  half  his  journey. 

During  the  i>a8t  year  the  Presbyterians  in 
Willoughby  have  erected  a  new  church  at  the 
cost  of  about  $7,090.  The  Sabbath-school  room 


is  ready  for  occupancy,  and  it  will  require 
about  $2,000  more  to  complete  the  building. 
When  finished  it  will  be  one  of  the  neatest 
small  churches  in  Northern  Ohio.  The  church 
is  now  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  eve¬ 
rything  is  indicative  of  a  healthy  spiritual 
growth. 

It  is  w’orthy  of  mention  that  a  pair  of  beauti¬ 
ful  twins  have  come  to  bless  the  parsonage 
with  their  presence.  They  have  a  wide  circle 
of  admirers,  and  many  strangers  visit  the  par¬ 
sonage  to  see  their  bright  faces.  W.  W.  G. 

Willoughby,  Ohio,  July,  1884. 

ELOC^UENT  DEFENCE  OF  MB.  BLAINE. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  si>eech 
made  by  Senator  Hoar  of  Massachusetts  at  the 
great  Republican  meeting  held  in  Boston  June 
15th,  to  ratify  the  nominations  of  Blaine  and 
Logan.  We  give  place  to  it  here  in  our  news 
columns,  not  as  a  political  argument  for  his 
side,  but  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
pieces  of  campaign  oratory  that  we  have  read 
in  a  long  time.  Whatever  the  party  sympa¬ 
thies  of  our  readers,  they  cannot  but  enjoy  its 
eloquence : 

The  first  question,  compared  to  which  every  oth¬ 
er  is  petty  and  trifling,  is  that  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  (lonsfitution  itself.  I  know  not  what  others 
may  think,  but  I  cannot  stand  in  Faneuil  Hall  in 
honor,  when  I  know  that  in  great  States  the  right 
of  suffrage  is  practically  denied  to  my  countrymen. 
I  do  not  think  my  owm  right  to  vote  for  President 
is  of  much  value,  if  the  man  of  my  choice  is  to  be 
defeated  by  such  processes  as  prevail  at  the  South. 
There  are  three  States,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
South  Carolina,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  in  which, 
beyond  all  question,  the  electoral  vote  recorded  at 
the  coming  election  will  have  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  will  of  their  people.  These  three  States  cast 
twenty-six  electoral  votes;  with  Virginia  they  cast 
forty.  Now,  giving  to  Gov.  Cleveland  all  the  States 
that  his  most  enthusiastic  supported  can  hope  for, 
he  will  fall  far  short  of  an  election,  unless  the  votes 
of  these  States,  wrested  from  their  Republican  ma¬ 
jorities  by  crime  and  fraud,  are  to  be  counted  in 
his  favor.  The  young  reformer  who  votes  for  Gov. 
Cleveland,  cannot  help  to  elect  him.  He  can  only 
help  to  make  possible  the  successful  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  crime  by  which  a  minority  shall  usurp 
the  Government  of  the  country.  The  process  is 
very  simple  and  familiar.  It  is  known  as  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  plan.  Violence  and  murder  are  made  use 
of  until  the  minority  get  the  eleotion  offices  into 
their  hands,  and  thenceforth  the  ascendancy  is 
maintained  by  the  easier  way  of  tissue  ballots  and 
fraudulent  counting.  These  things  will  scarcely 
be  denied  by  a  Southern  Democrat  in  private.  The 
leading  Democratic  papers  in  each  of  these  States 
I  have  named,  have  in  substance  admitted  these 
facts,  and  all  but  one  have  vindicated  them  as  a 
necessity.  You  tell  me  Gov.  Cleveland  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  things.  You  know  very  well 
that  he  is  seeking  to  obtain  the  Prasidency  at  the 
price  of  these  things.  If  he  were  to  declare  in  a 
manner  that  showed  he  was  in  earnest,  that  he 
would  if  President  use  the  power  vested  in  him  for 
their  suppression,  or  if  he  should  declare,  as  an 
honest  man  should  do,  that  he  would  not  take  an 
office  gained  by  such  means,  he  could  not  get  a 
Democratic  vote  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

Another  question  next  in  dignity,  is  that  of  the 
wages  of  the  American  workman.  We  do  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  teachings  of  that  political  eeononjy,  with 
its  tidings  of  despair,  which  tolls  us  that  it  is  the 
lot  of  the  workman  forever  to  toil  for  bare  life. 
We  believe  this  country  is  governed,  is  to  be  gov¬ 
erned,  and  ought  to  bo  governed,  by  the  men  who 
work  with  their  hands  on  farms  and  in  shops.  Un¬ 
less  these  men  shall  have  a  return  for  their  labor, 
which  shall  bring  them  leisure,  comfort,  education 
for  their  children,  they  cannot  preserve  the  quali¬ 
ties  needed  for  citizenship,  and  the  Republic  must 
fall.  There  may  be  a  great  and  powerful  nation 
on  this  continent  on  other  terms,  but  there  cannot 
be  a  great  republic.  This  end  can  only  be  secured 
by  the  maintenance  of  the  American  system.  The 
prices  of  many  other  things,  the  rates  of  exchange, 
are,  in  the  artificial  arrangements  of  commerce, 
determined  in  Great  Britain.  We  do  not  propose 
to  annex  American  labor  to  that  market.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  by  a  judicious  system  of  protection, 
framed  for  that  purpose,  this  result  can  be  and  is 
secured,  and  that  agriculture,  manufactt;re,  and 
commerce  will  alike  be  benefited.  A  fewtheoretio 
economists,  a  few  college  professors,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  old  owners  of  plantations  and  slave  la¬ 
bor,  differ  with  us.  We  propose  to  debate  that 
question  with  them,  and  take  the  verdict  of  the 
American  people. 

The  Republican  party  has  nominated  its  candi¬ 
dates  and  framed  its  platform.  Your  delegates,  in 
obedience  to  what  they  believed  the  wish  of  their 
constituents,  voted  for  a  distinguished  statesman 
from  Vermont.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
there  was  never  a  nomination  made  under  circum¬ 
stances  more  entitled  to  respect.  The  unit  rule, 
which  formerly  threatened  to  trammel  the  free 
choice  of  the  people,  was  overthrown.  The  hold¬ 
ers  of  office  were  in  almost  solid  column  for  an¬ 
other  candidate.  I  do  not  believe  that  until  with¬ 
in  a  few  days  Mr.  Blaine  either  sought  or  expected 
the  result.  It  was  the  irrepressible  act  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  “  had  eyes  and  chose  him.”  Look  at  the 
States  and  communities  who  have  made  this  choice. 
They  are  the  very  flower  of  .America.  .  .  .  Fellow- 
citizens,  this  is  the  nomination  of  what  is  best  in 
our  American  life.  It  is  the  nomination  of  what  is 
best  in  human  .society  the  round  world  over.  It  is 
the  nomination  of  the  great  free  States.  It  is  the 
nomination  of  the  church  and  of  the  school-house. 
It  is  the  nomination  of  the  men  who  own  and  till 
their  own  farms.  It  is  the  nomination  of  the  men 
who  perform  skilled  labor  in  our  shops.  It  is  the 
nomination  of  the  soldier,  of  the  men  who  went  to 
the  war  and  stayed  all  tlirough.  It  is  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  men  who  paid  the  debt  and  kept  the 
currency  sound,  and  saved  the  Nation’s  honor.  It 
is  the  nomination  of  the  men  w  ho  .saved  the  country 
in  war  and  who  have  made  it  worth  living  in  in 
peace.  This,  fellow-citizens,  is  the  “  riffraff  of  the 
R(‘publican  party  that  surrounds  James  G.  Blaine.” 

The  people  knew  well  what  thej-  were  doing. 
Mr.  Blaine,  if  we  except  our  great  soldiers,  has 
been  for  nearly  twtmty  years  the  most  conspicuous 
personal  presence  in  the  country.  He  has  dwelt  in 
his  simple  .\meri<'an  home  in  .Augusta  and  Wash¬ 
ington  with  wife  and  childrtui.  Into  the  inmost  re¬ 
cesses  of  his  life  a  blazing  light  has  been  constant¬ 
ly  poured.  He  is  the  choice  of  what  is  best  in 
character  and  what  is  most  progressive  in  opinion 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Gentlemen  tell  us 
that  lie  has  done  nothing  of  memorable  public  ser¬ 
vice.  I  had  thought  otherwise.  I  had  thought 
him  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  the  great  leaders 
who  have  conducted  the  .American  people  along  the 
difficult  pathway  of  danger  and  of  glory  which  they 
have  travelhsi  for  the  past  twenty  yeare.  I  had 
thought  his  liand  was  found  in  the  framing  of  the 
FourbH'nth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments.  I  had 
thought— imhsHi  I  had  known— that  he  was  in  the 
very  inmost  councils  when  the  Resumption  Act 
was  framed,  and  that  his  inlluence  carried  it 
through  the  House  over  which  he  presided;  I  had 
thought  that  he  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  six  crowded  and  eventful 
years.  I  had  thought  that  among  the  great  ora¬ 
tors  of  the  country  he  had  iieen  of  the  very  great¬ 
est  and  most  persuasive  in  the  debate  which  satis¬ 
fied  the  American  jteople  to  t4ike  up  the  heavy  bur¬ 
den  of  the  debt,  to  keep  its  currency  depresswl  and 
its  crtjdit  safe.  I  had  thought  that  when  in  Maine 
the  ambitious  larceny  of  the  Democratic  party  un¬ 
dertook  to  pilfer  a  whole  State  Government  at 
once,  it  was  his  leadership  that  by  peaceful  and 
lawful  methods  baffled  the  conspiracy  and  savisi 
the  State.  I  remember  too  the  next  year,  when 
the  Republicans  had  the  temptation  to  retaliate  in 
kind  and  exclude  Gov.  Plaisted  by  technical  objec¬ 
tions.  it  was  Mr.  Blaine  who  said  “One  tnajority 
for  Mr.  Plaisted  shall  be  as  good  as  a  thou.sand.”' 

They  say  Mr.  Blaine  is  a  “Jingo.  "  He  is  just 
such  a  “Jingo”  as  was  John  Quincy  Adams.  The 
malice  of  his  detractors  brings  against  his  person¬ 
al  integrity  a  single  charge  which  is  supported  by 
no  proof  and  rcfute<l  bj-  every  witness  who  knows 
the  facts,  and  a  single  phrase  in  a  letter  which  is 
fully  susceptible  of  an  homwt  construction.  It  is 
saici  that  the  Pr**sident  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  be  like  Caesar  s  wife,  above  suspicion.  I  have 
one  thing  to  say  about  Cu'sar.  C’a-sar  did  many 
base  things ;  among  them  was  the  destruction  of 
the  liberties  of  his  «  ountry;  but  he  never  did  a 
baser  thing  than  when  he  abandone<l  his  wife  be¬ 
cause  somebody  slandered  her. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  concerning  Mr.  Blaine's  as¬ 
sociate  on  the  ticket,  whom  for  fifteen  years  I  have 
I  had  abundant  opportunity  of  knowing.  Gen.  Lo¬ 
gan's  opinions  and  character  have  been  a  constant 
growth  from  the  time  he  entered  public  life  as  a 
Democratic  representative  from  Egypt  thirty  years 
ago.  I  have  not  e.\ploro<l,  but  I  have  no  doubt  if 
you  were  to  look  back  among  forgotten  records, 
you  woultl  find  many  opinions  that  he  expressed 
and  many  votes  that  he  gave  with  which  you  and  I 
should  have  little  sympathy.  But  what  of  that  ? 
He  was  bom  again  in  the  day  of  the  great  regener¬ 
ation.  He  went  through  the  baptism  of  fire  and 
blood,  and  ever  since  has  been  true  as  steel  on  ev- 
erj’  question  of  patriotism  an<l  freedom.  He  is  the 
type  and  representative  of  the  American  volunteer 
soldier.  He  entered  the  war  a  private.  He  came 
out  the  highest  in  rank  and  the  most  famous  of  all 


the  men  who  enlisted  from  civil  life.  Ever  since, 
the  people  of  his  great  State  have  kept  him  in  pub¬ 
lic  service  in  House  and  Senate,  until  the  other  day 
she  presenteil  him  at  Chicago  as  her  candidate  for 
the  highest  office.  If  anybody  questions  Gen.  Lo¬ 
gan’s  civil  capacity,  I  should  like  to  have  him  try 
his  hand  at  encountering  him  in  debate.  .  .  . 

ANSWERING  THE  CAMBRIDGE  PROFESSORS. 

I  see  the  President  of  Harvard  tells  his  neigh¬ 
bors  that  the  platform  is  immoral  and  demagogi¬ 
cal.  Well,  I  differ  with  the  worthy  President. 
The  Republican  platform  states  squarely  and 
cleanly  what  a  majority  of  Republicans  think. 
The  civil  service  plank  was  drawn  by  George  Wil¬ 
liam  Curtis,  and  that  about  the  surplus  by  Cabot 
Lodge.  President  Eliot  thinks  the  civil  service 
resolution  is  not  honest.  Well,  I  would  rather 
stand  for  civil  service  reform  with  the  men  who 
passed  the  law  of  last  year,  with  Edmunds  and 
Hawley  and  John  Sherman  and  Dorman  B.  Eaton, 
than  with  the  men  who  retired  Pendleton  to  private 
life.  President  Eliot  docs  not  like  the  Chinese 
resolution.  I  quite  agree  with  him.  I  like  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  better.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  policy  of  Chinese  exclusion 
is  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  American  people  of  both  parties.  We 
must  submit  to  it  till  we  can  convert  them.  Pres¬ 
ident  Eliot  expresses  the  sentiment  of  a  little  body 
of  men  about  Cambridge ;  I  am  happy  to  believe 
he  does  not  represent  the  College — whose  Infiu- 
ence,  in  my  judgment,  has  tended  infinitely  to  de¬ 
grade  the  public  life  of  the  Commonwealth.  These 
men  have  taught  our  educated  youth  to  be  ashamed 
of  their  own  history.  They  have  told  them  that 
“  since  the  close  of  the  war  there  has  been  no  time 
when  a  young  man  knew  how  lie  could  honorably 
serve  his  country.”  They  were  preaching  in  the 
same  strain  during  the  war  and  before  the  war. 
Their  eyes  are  microscopes  which  can  see  a  blem¬ 
ish  on  the  skin,  but  cannot  take  in  a  fair  landscape 
or  a  healthy  human  figure.  They  can  find  no 
statesmanship  and  no  public  virtue  in  the  payment 
of  the  debt,  in  the  settlement  of  the  currency,  in 
the  return  to  specie  payment,  in  the  sublime  clem¬ 
ency  that  dealt  with  the  conquered  after  the  war, 
in  the  great  self-restraint  of  the  Alabama  treaty, 
in  the  miraculous  development  of  our  manufac 
ture,  in  the  creation  of  our  great  domestic  com¬ 
merce,  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  di.sputed 
Presidential  succession.  There  is  hardly  a  man 
who  has  taken  any  of  the  responsibilities  of  public 
life  who  has  not  been  compelled  to  undergo  the 
contemptuous  criticism  of  these  gentle  hermits  of 
Cambridge.  It  has  been  so  from  the  beginning. 
Even  the  men  whom  they  are  now  most  eager  to 
praise,  and  whose  examples  they  cite  to  show  the 
decay  of  modern  statesmanship — they  dealt  the 
same  measure  to  in  their  time — John  Adams  and 
his  illustrious  sons,  Sumner,  Andrew,  Wilson,  as 
they  erect  their  mausoleum  to  each,  they  should 
write  over  it  the  inscription  “  Our  fathera  stoned 
this  prophet,  and  we  build  his  sepulchre.” 

©urtnusiientB. 

The  French  have  discovered  that  the  Hovas  and 
the  Chinese  have  not  the  same  notions  about  fight¬ 
ing.  At  least,  the  1,200  French  troops  who  were 
put  to  rout  after  six-hours’  fighting  on  the  27th 
ult.,  must  have  some  such  opinion.  The  French 
demands  upon  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  have  been 
absurd  from  the  first,  and  the  Hovas  have  a  great 
love  of  countiy  and  justice,  as  their  history  shows, 
and  know  how  to  fight. 

KDVe  ATION  A  L. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  McCormick  has  added  $20,000  to  the 
endowment  of  the  chair  in  the  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  Virginia,  which  her  late  husband 
founded  and  endowed  with  $20,000. 

Dr.  H.  W.  McKnlght  has  been  elected  President 
of  Pennsylvania  College,  an  institution  which  he 
entered  in  1860,  and  at  length  graduated  from,  his 
studies  having  been  Interrupted  more  than  once  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  war,  in  several  of  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  which  he  served  with  honor.  He  also 
studied  theology  at  Gettysburg.  He  has  served 
Lutheran  churches  at  Ea.ston,  Cincinnati,  and  at 
Hagerstown,  Md.  The  Lutheran  Observer  says  of 
him:  “Ho  is  a  clear  thinker,  a  sound  reasoner,  a 
ready  writer,  and  a  natural  and  forcible  speaker. 
Notwithstanding  the  debilitating  effects  of  chronic 
malaria,  contracted  during  the  war,  ho  has  been 
able  to  prosecute  the  work  of  the  ministry  for  fif¬ 
teen  out  of  seventeen  years,  with  marked  ability 
and  uniform  success.  Dr.  McKnight's  parents 
were  originally  connected  with  the  Pre.sbyterian 
Church  at  Gettysburg,  but  subsequently  united 
with  the  Lutheran  congregation  at  Flohr’s  Church, 
near  his  native  village.  He  was  accordingly  in¬ 
structed  and  confirmed  in  the  Lutheran  Church  at 
that  place.  ’ 

William  A.  Slater  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  the  son  of 
John  F.  Slater,  will  give  a  fine  brick  building,  to 
be  two  years  in  constructing,  to  the  Norwich  Free 
Academy.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Slater  Memori¬ 
al  Hall,  and  will  havcf  halls,  art  rooms,  and  rooms 
for  the  museum  and  for  libraries.  The  building 
will  probably  cost  $100,000. 

CITY  ANO  VICINITY. 

Thanks  to  the  rain,  which  began  shortly  after 
church  time  and  continued  into  th(>  night,  we  had 
a  pretty  quiet  midsummer  Sunday  here  in  New 
York.  Had  the  day  been  fair,  however,  it  must 
have  prov('d  noisy  and  exciting  in  the  extreme  in 
all  favorite  places  of  resort  in  and  about  the  city. 
A  monster  excursion  came  in  by  the  Erie  road 
from  up  country  about  noon,  having  Coney  Island 
as  its  ultimate  point.  How  it  fared,  and  indeed 
its  rise  and  progress  from  the  start,  are  thus 
sketched  by  a  friendly  rei)orter  in  Monday's  Sun ; 

Coney  Island  was  verj'  dismal  and  the  landlords 
were  feeling  very  blue  at  noon  yesterday,  when  the 
startling  rumor  got  abroad  that  8,000  excursionists 
from  New  Jersey  had  landed  in  a  body  at  the  depot 
of  the  Sea  Beach  Railroad.  A  later  report  reduc¬ 
ed  this  number  to  6,000,  but  the  sight  of  the  crowds 
pouring  from  the  depot  was  enough  to  throw  the 
landlords  into  a  fever  of  excitement.  They  had 
passed  the  morning  in  grumbling  at  the  rain  and 
cold,  and  this  windfall  of  excursionists  was  almost 
too  good  to  be  true.  Where  all  had  been  silence,  a 
Babel  of  sounds  now  arose.  The  museum  bands 
started  in  with  a  roar,  the  hand-organs  of  the 
carrousels  tooted  gayly,  venders  whisked  oilcloths 
off  their  stands  and  shouted  their  wares.  The 
sausage  man  clapped  a  fresh  assortment  on  the 
coals,  and  the  popcorn  man  turned  out  popcorn 
balls  at  incredible  speed.  The  five-legged  dog 
was  whistled  back  into  the  tent,  and  the  drivers 
on  all  the  stages  suddenly  awoke  and  yelled  “  This 
way  for  Brighton.” 

'The  rural  host  started  back,  amazed  at  the  tur¬ 
moil  they  had  created,  but  it  was  too  wet  to  stay 
outside,  so  they  (|uickly  spread  under  shelter  all 
over  the  Islaiul.  They  had  the  Island  all  to  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  were  etpial  to  the  emergency. 
They  were  unfortunate  in  weather,  but  fortunate 
in  seeing  the  ocean  angry  during  a  storm.  The 
sen  was  so  rough  that  the  iron  steamboats  could 
not  land  at  the  piers,  and  were  compelled  to  go  to 
Norton's  Point.  The  tide  came  in  so  far  that  many 
expect»Hl  to  see  the  [iromenade  at  Brighton  washed 
away. 

The  number  of  people  in  the  excursion  was  ex¬ 
actly  2,218,  and  they  wen*  landed  from  three  trains 
of  twelve  cars  each.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
single  excursion  party  that  ever  went  to  Coney 
Island.  A  large  banner  on  the  outsiile  of  the  car 
announced  it  as  “  Lee's  One  Dollar  Excursion.'' 

The  excitement  which  it  created  on  Coney  Island 
was  only  a  continuation  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
it  had  aroused  along  the  line  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
during  the  last  two  weeks.  It  was  planmsl  by 
George  Lee,  a  druggi.st,  and  the  manager  of  the 
Port  Jervis  (N.  Y.)  Opera  House,  and  the  id«*a  was 
received  with  wonderful  favor.  The  country  news¬ 
papers  were  fllb'd  with  flandng  advertisements, 
and  the  fences  were  covered  with  posters  announc¬ 
ing  the  excursion.  Nothitig  else  was  talked  of, 
and  the  rush  for  tickets  was  unprecedented.  From 
a  small  affair  it  soon  began  to  assume  large  pro¬ 
portions,  and  requests  for  tickets  came  in  from 
Honesdale  and  Milford,  Pa.,  and  many  towns  in 
New  Jersey  and  New  York.  The  result  was  that 
Mr.  Lee  ordered  fifty  passenger  coacluis  to  carry 
the  people,  and  even  then  the  sale  of  tickets  had  to 
be  .stopped  on  Thursday,  leaving  many  disappoint¬ 
ed.  On  Saturday  the  barber-shops  of  Port  Jervis 
advertiseFl  that  they  would  be  closed  on  Sunday. 

The  first  train  of  sixt<;en  loaded  cars  left  Hones¬ 
dale,  Pa.,  at  4J  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning.  Peo¬ 
ple  had  sat  up  all  night  in  order  to  be  ready  for 
the  start.  The  train  was  too  full  to  take  on  more 
at  Port  Jervis,  so  it  passed  on  without  stopping. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  people  drove  to  Port  Jervis 
from  Milford,  Pa.,  in  large  stages,  and  four  car 
loads  came  in  from  Monticello.  The  first  train 
left  Port  Jervis  at  six  o’clock,  going  ahead  of  the 
Hone-sdale  train.  There  are  only  10,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  Port  Jervis,  and  1,500  of  them  by  actual 
count  were  on  this  train.  It  had  fifteen  cars,  but 
there  was  no  room  for  any  more,  so  it  came 
straight  through  without  stopping.  .A  third  train 


of  thirteen  cars  left  Port  Jervis  soon  afterward, 
and  this  stopped  at  most  of  the  stations  along  the 
road  as  far  as  Turner’s.  Crowds  of  anxious  peo¬ 
ple  had  watched  two  crowded  trains  go  by,  and  were 
rejoiced  when  this  train  came.  They  were  admit¬ 
ted  into  cars  which  had  been  locked  and  reserved 
for  them.  Five  hundred  people  at  Middletown 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  train  as  the  Erie 
Railroad  is  prevented  by  an  agreement  with  a  rival 
road  from  cutting  rates  at  that  point. 

The  people  on  the  trains  were  well-to-do  and 
well-dressed  country  folks,  and  some  carried  their 
lunch  along  with  them.  There  were  old  people,  it 
was  said,  who  had  never  been  on  a  railroad,  and 
had  never  been  outside  of  their  counties  before 
this.  There  were  hundreds  who  had  not  seen  New 
York,  nor  the  open  sea.  Honesdale  is  132  miles 
and  ’Turner’s  56  miles  from  Now  York.  All  the 
editors  were  aboard,  including  James  Shears  of  the 
Port  Jervis  Gazette,  and  Charles  Starr  and  Mr. 
Fredenburgh  of  the  Port  Jervis  Union.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  different  towms  were  all  grouped  togeth¬ 
er,  and  therefore,  knowing  each  other,  had  a  veiy 
jolly  time  all  the  way  down.  The  first  train  arriv¬ 
ed  at  Jersey  City  at  10:35,  the  second  at  11:05, 
and  the  third  at  11:15,  all  without  accident.  By 
actual  count  there  were  something  over  4,300  per¬ 
sons  on  the  trains. 

The  weather  had  been  cloudy  but  fair  when  they 
started,  and  it  still  looked  as  though  it  might  clear 
up  when  the  first  train  came  in.  All  the  people  in 
this  train  boarded  the  feriyboat  Central,  and  were 
taken  to  Bay  Ridge,  where  they  embarked  on  a 
Sea  Beach  train  for  the  Island.  At  11  o’clock  the 
rain  began  to  fall,  and  this  caused  hundreds  of  the 
excursionists  to  change  their  plans.  Only  610  of 
the  second  train  and  599  of  the  third  train  boarded 
the  steamboats  Sylvan  Dell  and  Thomas  P.  Way 
for  Coney  Island.  Over  2,000  crossed  over  to  Now 
York  and  roamed  about  the  city  until  it  was  time 
to  go  home.  The  excursionists  enjoyed  themselves 
on  Coney  Island  as  far  as  the  weather  permitted. 
They  visited  all  the  museums,  ate  bushels  of  pop¬ 
corn,  whirled  around  on  the  gravity  railroads,  ate 
fried  sausages,  and  some  few  ventured  into  the 
surf. 

Trains  took  them  homeward  between  7  and  8 
o’clock,  and  at  9  o’clock  the  throe  trains  left  Jer¬ 
sey  City.  They  carried  a  tired  but  cheerful  crowd. 
Feathera  were  limp,  the  stiffness  was  gone  from 
cambric  dresses,  and  the  legs  of  trousers  were 
mud-stained,  but  all  felt  that  they  had  received  a 
full  dollar’s  worth  of  fun. 

IIVCIOENTS  OP  THE  CHOLERA  PANIC. 

The  panic  and  confusion  has  been  such  in  the 
cities  and  towns  attacked,  or  even  threatened,  by 
the  cholera  scourge  now  prevalent  in  parts  of 
France,  as  to  invite  this  or  some  kindred  ailment. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  seem  beside  them¬ 
selves  with  apprehension  and  terror,  so  that  many 
have  deserted  their  usual  employments.  Thus  those 
conservators  of  health,  regular  habits,  good  food, 
and  a  tranquil  mind,  have  been  quite  impossible. 
Deserting  their  occupations  and  homes  for  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  crowded  (‘ars  and  thoroughfares,  and 
a  haphazard  diet,  and  all  this  in  the  very  hottest 
of  the  sf^ason,  the  mortality  is  inevitably  increased. 

The  exodus  from  Toulon  appf'ara  to  continue 
even  yet,  though  in  a  fitful  way.  We  are  told  that 
during  two  days  of  last  week  six  hundred  left  that 
city  for  the  Pyrenees.  Of  the  seven  thousand  per¬ 
sons  usually  employed  in  the  arsenal,  only  three 
thousand  remain  at  their  posts. 

Isolated  cases  of  cholera  continue  to  be  reported 
in  various  parts  of  France,  some  widely  distant 
from  the  infected  district.  The  condition  of  affairs 
at  Arles  is  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  The  water 
supply  was  entirely  cut  off,  owing  to  an  accident 
in  the  hydraulic  apparatus.  Meantime,  all  well-to- 
do  citizens  and  priests  appear  to  have  fled  the 
stricken  town ;  at  any  rate,  we  are  told  that  numer¬ 
ous  funerals  of  the  cholera  victims  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  men  who  wore  generally  drunk.  These 
funerals  have  moreover  been  greatly  retarded  by 
tlie  fact  that  the  carpenters  refuse  to  make  coffins 
for  those  who  die  of  cholera.  N early  all  the  bakers 
and  butchers  had  left  the  city.  The  supply  of  food 
is  consequently  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
panic  throughout  the  city  is  pronounced  simply  in¬ 
describable,  while  the  epidemic  appears  to  bo  ex¬ 
tending. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Standard 
says  that  the  large  number  of  those  who  re<'over 
from  the  cholera  shows  that  the  disease  is  not  of 
the  same  deadly  character  as  some  of  the  previous 
outbreaks.  There  is  a  considerable  exodus  of  peo¬ 
ple  from  Paris  who  are  apprehensive  that  the  epi¬ 
demic  will  reach  the  capital.  The  writer  has  nev¬ 
er  seen  Paris  so  desertetl  as  at  present.  English 
and  American  tourists,  he  as-serts,  give  Paris  a 
wide  berth.  Such  a  scare,  he  contends,  is  alto¬ 
gether  unjustified,  as  the  capital  is  “  better  clean¬ 
ed,  more  abundantly  watered,  and  healthier  than 
any  other  city  in  Europe.” 

Two  cases  of  chohjra  have  occurred  at  Narbonne, 
and  at  St.  Nazaire  (a  village  not  far  from  Toulon) 
two  deaths  from  that  disease  have  occurred.  One 
of  these  deaths  was  of  an  esi)ecially  pathetic  char¬ 
acter.  An  unknown  woman  was  seized  with  the 
dread  disease  while  passing  along  the  street.  She 
fell  prostrate  to  the  ground  and  expired  inimedi- 
atelj’.  A  pitiable  cast^  is  reported  from  Marseilles. 
.\n  old  woman  of  over  seventy  years  was  missing 
for  several  days.  The  police  at  last  forced  an  en¬ 
trance  into  her  lodging.  They  found  her  body  upon 
the  floor  in  such  a  condition  that  she  must  have 
been  dead  for  some  days.  Examination  proved 
that  she  was  a  victim  of  cholera.  She  had  lived 
almost  exclusively  on  fruit.  The  following  letter, 
writtem  by  a  lady  formerly  re8id«mt  in  Pittsburgh, 
but  now  living  in  Marseilles,  describes  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  then;  a  fortnight  ago  or  so.  We 
copy  from  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle  of  July  24: 

We  are  passing  a  very  sad  time  here.  The  peo¬ 
ple  die  off  like  files.  The  authorities  have  notille*! 
everybody  to  disinfect  their  hous(rf»,  as  also  to  live 
well,  drink  rum,  and  eat  meat  in  preference  to  veg¬ 
etables.  The  weather  is  excessively  hot— the  hot- 
to.st  Summer  I  have  [)assed  here.  Yesterday  four 
corpses  were  taken  out  of  the  block  we  live  in,  and 
the  people  got  so  frightened  that  the  Mayor  order¬ 
ed  bonfires  of  tar  and  sulphur  to  be  made  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings.  The  walls  of  the  houses 
are  all  rusty-looking  from  the  use  of  disinfectants. 
A  physician  orden^d  bands  of  music  to  play  on  the 
wharves,  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  work¬ 
ing,  so  as  to  cheer  them  up,  for  a  great  many  have 
ilied  from  sheer  fright.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the 
markets ;  such  beautiful  fruit,  and  such  qiiantities, 
you  never  saw  in  your  life.  It  all  remains  unsold, 
however,  as  Paris  has  refused  to  receive  it,  and  so 
have  all  the  other  French  cities  where  the  cholera 
has  not  got  yet.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Koch,  sent 
hero  by  the  German  Government,  says  that  th<f 
cholera  will  sj)read  all  over  Europe.  Meat  has  b«^- 
come  dearer  on  account  of  the  greater  demand, 
and  the  fact  that  no  cattle  can  come  into  the  city 
without  undergoing  quarantine ;  and  the  latter  is 
so  long  that  those  having  live  stock  prefer  to  keep 
it  at  home.  For  instence,  a  shipload  of  chickens 
were  kei)t  in  r)uaranline  so  long  that  the  poor 
chickens  would  have  starv(!d  had  the  owner  not 
gom?  on  boanl  and  brought  them  food.  You  can 
buy  the  finest  fruit  here  nearly  for  nothing.  Im¬ 
mense  aj>ricots,  for  in.stanc**,  for  two  sous  (cents) 
per  kilo  (two  jiounds),  but  nobody  wants  them; 
fresh  figs,  a  basket  for  ten  cents ;  and  strawberries, 
fifteen  cents  for  (I  basket  of  about  three  kilos,  Ac. 

In  the  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  July 
24th,  in  regard  to  the  French  law  relating  to  ejii- 
demics,  M.  Bert  described  France  as  after  Spain 
ami  Turkey,  the  most  backward  countr>'  so  far  as 
.saidtary  matters  are  concerned.  The  trouble  that 
some  foreign  vessels  that  trade  in  Mediterranean 
ports  are  just  now  having,  is  well  illustratwl  by  this 
incident :  The  corvette  Argentina,  recently  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  dcsii’cd  to  take  on  coal  at  Gibraltar.  The 
English  authorities  there  forbade  this,  and  threat- 
ene<l  to  fire  iinle.ss  the  vessel  at  once  «leparted. 
The  Argentina  thereupon  proceedeil  to  a  port  in 
Portugal  and  began  coaling.  But  the  inhabitants 
of  the  port  became  panic-striken,  and  compelled 
the  authorities  to  order  the  immediate  departure 
of  the  unfortunate  vessel.  Where  the  Argentina  is  I 
to  find  fuel  enough  to  enable  her  to  ndum  to  La 
Plata,  appears  to  be  an  insoluble  problem. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

A  Good  Thing. 

Dr.  Adam  Miller,  Chicago,  Ill.,  says:  “I  have 
recommen<led  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  to  my 
patients,  and  have  received  very  favorable  reports. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  few  really  valuable  prepara¬ 
tions  now  offered  to  the  afflicts.  In  a  practice  of 
thirty-five  years  I  have  found  a  few  good  things, 
and  this  is  one  of  them.” 


Rev.  E.  B.  WALSWORTH,  D.D.,  Ctaanoellor,  Le  Boy,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Depression  of  Spirits 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  ag;ainst  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit* 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Febbo-Phohphobated  Elixib  of 
Calisaya  Babe,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonlo ;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness.  It 
has  no  equal. 

mXf  i3ttg(neietg> 

New  York,  Monday,  July  28,  1884. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  Increase 
of  $2,219,850  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $30,628,125  against  $9,339,725  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $6,381,025  at  the  corresponding  date* 
In  1881.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of 
$1,155,500;  the  specie  is  up  $2,061,100;  the  legal 
tenders  are  increased  $356,100;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  up  $789,400,  and 
the  circulation  is  decreased  $54,200. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  foe 
convenience  of  comparison : 

^  Highest.  Lowest.  1883. 


Central  Pacitlc 


Chicago  and  Northwestern  pref.. 

Chicago,  Buriington  A  Quincy . 

Chicago,  Miiwaukee  a  St.  Paui. 


Chicago.  St.  Louis  k  Pittsburg.. 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  k  Pittsburg  i 
C.,C.  and  1.  C . 


Delaware  a  Hudson  Canal 


Denver  A  Rio  Grande  . .  . 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City . 

E.  Teun.,  Va.,  A  Georgia . 


*  Homes  take . . 

Houston  A  Texas. 


Illinois  Central  leased  lines. 


Lake  Erie  A  Western. 
Lake  Shore . . 


Louisiana  and  Missouri  pret. 
Louisville  A  Nashville . 


Memphis  and  Charleston. 


Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  Pret. 


Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas. 
Mobile  A  Ohio . 


New  Jersey  Central 


New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis. 


New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western . 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western  pret.. 
New  York,  Sus.  A  Western . 


Northern  Pacitlc  pret. 
Ohio  Central . 


Ohio  Southern . 


Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation  . 

♦Oregon  Rallw'y  and  Navigation... 


♦Pacific  Mall. 


Richmond  A  Danville . 

Richmond  A  West  Point . 

Rochester  A  Pittsburg . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pret . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha . 
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Texas  Pacific .  12)  8]  34) 

Union  Pacific .  44)  34)  94 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  A  Pacific .  ^  Sf  96] 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pret....  15]  13]  39) 

Western  Union  Telegraph .  61]  61)  80) 

♦Ex-dividend. 

Dry  Goods. — The  impoite  of  foreign  dry  goods 
at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  past  week  amount¬ 
ed  to  $2,108,675,  showing  a  decrease  of  $1,60L035 
as  compared  with  the  previous  week,  and  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $994,441  as  compared  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  last  year.  The  total  imports  since 
Jan.  Ist,  1884,  have  been  $67,547,478,  against  $72,- 
284,789  for  the  same  time  in  1883,  or  a  decrease  of 
$4,737,311.  In  the  domestic  goods  trade  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  complet»xl  trade  of  the  last  few  days  here 
in  New  York  has  been  unexpectedly  largo.  While 
the  activity  of  corresponding  seasons  has  been 
wanting,  still  the  many  requirements  of  distribut¬ 
ing  markets  have  taken  a  good  quantity  of  stuff. 
Dealings  have  be<!n  made  with  unusual  caution, 
but  in  the  aggregate  have  forwarded  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  stuff  than  apparent.  Confidence  has 
improved,  and  the  favorable  tendency  continues, 
thanks  to  nearly  assured  crops.  The  distributing 
trade  of  the  country  is  exceedingly  conservative, 
adhering  more  closely  than  ever  to  the  policy  of 
following  rather  than  anticipating  the  consuming 
reciuest,  and  this  keeps  in  check  any  over  output  of 
the  mills.  In  the  department  of  dress  goods  there 
is  h!ss  to  bo  feared  from  old  stocks  than  at  any 
previous  date,  as  with  agents  and  jobbers  practical¬ 
ly  nothing  was  carried  over.  Qualities,  styles,  and 
fabrics  are  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  at  relatively  lower  prices  than  ever — features 
that  have  been  appreciated  by  liberal  requests.  In 
soft  wool  fabrics  the  offerings  are  very  handsome 
in  styles  and  qualiti««,  and  in  finish  much  im¬ 
provement  has  been  made.  The  transactions  are 
quite  up  to  expectation  in  some  specialties,  such 
as  velvets,  velveteens,  satins,  silks,  and  other  nov¬ 
elties.  There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  character  of  the  general  lnr)ulry,  which  is  ex- 
pectfHl  to  continue  from  this  time  forward. 


The  Oovernment  Chemist  Analyzes  two  of 
the  Leading  Baking  Powders,  and  what 
he  finds  them  made  of. 

The  best  baking  powder  Is  made  from  pure 
Cream  of  Tartar,  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  Hour  or  starch.  Frequently 
other  ingredients  are  used,  and  serve  a  purpose 
in  reducing  the  cost  and  increasing  the  profits 
of  the  manufacturer. 

We  give  the  Oovernment  Chemist’s  analyses 
of  two  of  the  leading  baking  powders : 

I  h.'ive  examined  samples  of  “  Cleveland’s 
Superior  Baking  Powder,”  manufactured  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  “Royal  Baking  Powder,” 
both  purchased  by  myself  in  this  city,  and  I 
find  they  contain  : 

“  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder.” 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Flour  , 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.61  per  centJ$ 
equivalent  to  118.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder.  _____ 

“  Koyal  Baking  Powder.” 

Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
Tartaric  Acid 
Starch 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.40  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  116.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 

Ammonia  gas  0.43  per  cent.,  equivalent  to 
10.4  cubic  inches  per  oz.  of  Powder. 

Note. — The  Tartaric  Acid  was  doubtless  in¬ 
troduced  as  free  acid,  but  subsequently  com¬ 
bined  with  ammonia,  and  exists  in  the  Powder 
as  a  Tartrate  of  Ammonia. 

New  yobk,  jas’y  17th,  1881.  E.  O.  LOVE,  Ph.l). 

The  aliove  analyses  indicate  a  preference  for 
“  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder,”  and 
our  opinion  is  that  it  is  the  better  prejiaration. 
— Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 
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